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MAPS  OF  THE  NORMANDY  COAST 

Travellers  on  the  Normandy  coast  will  find  the 
maps  issued  by  the  Etat-Major  and  the  Ministere 
de  rinterieur  most  useful.  The  larger  "  Carte 
de  I'Etat-Major,"  at  the  scale  1  cm.  to  800  m.,  as 
well  as  the  coloured  "  Carte  du  service  vicinal  "  of 
the  Ministere  de  I'lnterieur,  at  the  scale  of  1  cm. 
to  1,000  m.,  can  be  recommended  to  those  who  while 
residing  in  one  place  are  desirous  of  exploring 
the  highways  and  byways  of  the  neighbourhood. 
They  who  intend  covering  greater  distances  will 
do  well  to  choose  the  coloured  map  of  the  Etat- 
Major  at  the  scale  of  1  cm.  to  2,000  m.,  or  else 
Campbell's  Carte  Guide  for  Normandy,  No.  3,  or 
the  Carte  Routiere  of  A.  Taride. 

Visitors  will  find  everywhere  a  rich  profusion  of 
picture-cards,  recalling  memories  of  the  scenery  of 
the  cliffs,  of  the  churches,  chateaux,  and  farms 
of  Normandy.  But  they  will  find  it  difficult, 
unless  they  go  forth  armed  with  a  camera,  to 
obtain  photographs  of  the  scenes  they  have  seen. 

I  am  indebted  to  Monsieur  R.  de  Sauverzac  in 
Trouville,  to  Monsieur  R  Bissonnier  in  Cherbourg, 
to  Monsieur  L.  Dubois  in  Granville,  for  the  views 
illustrating  the  neighbourhood  of  their  different 
towns.  The  remaining  pictures  have  been  fur- 
nished  by  Messrs.  Neurdein  Freres,  in  Paris. 

I   am   glad   to   acknowledge  how  greatly  I  am 
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indobted  ^o  Monsieur  Henri  Loriquet,  Directeur 
des  Bibliotheque  do  1p.  Ville  de  Rouen,  as  well  as 
to  the  Librarians  of  Dieppe  and  Coutances  for  the 
interest  they  have  taken,  and  the  help  they  have 
given  me,  in  the  compoeition  of  this  book. 

CHARLES    MERK. 
Dieppe, 

March  30,  1911. 
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The   Normandy   Coast 


CHAPTER  I 

tr:^port 

The  green  and  smiling  valley  of  the  Bresle  forms 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Normandy.  At  the 
point  where  the  river  cuts  its  vs^ay  through  the 
white  chalk  cliffs  lies  Le  Tr^port.  The  ulterior 
partus  of  Roman  times  justifies  its  name  to-day. 
It  is  a  harbour  with  all  the  modern  appliances 
of  quays,  docks,  and  jetties.  There  is  life  and 
activity  all  along  the  river.  In  the  shipyards 
sounds  the  incessant  clank  of  hammers ;  a  good 
deal  of  trade  is  done  in  timber  and  coal ;  and  a 
fishing  fleet  of  sixty  sails  is  ever  busy.  The 
smacks  with  their  brown  weather-worn  sails 
are  towed  along  the  side  of  the  jetty  into  the 
open  water  by  rows  of  women,  who  then  proceed 
to  the  calvary  by  the  harbour,  there  to  say  their 
prayers  for  the  departing  boats,  presenting  a 
quaint  and  edifying  picture, 

Treport  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  only 
three  hours  by  rail  from  Paris.  In  August  and 
September,  when  the  atmosphere  in  "  the  city  of 
light "  grows  sultry,  numerous  trains  rush  towards 
the  northern  coast.  Then  toilettes  from  the 
"  Avenue  de  1'  Opera "  or  the  "  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,"    white    flannels     and    yachting    caps 
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appear  on  the  beach.  A  goodly  crowd  of  country- 
folk mingle  with  the  elegant.  Their  looks  betray 
them.  They  are  invariably  red-cheeked  and 
rotund ;  they  bathe  in  family  groups,  joining 
hands,  up  to  their  waists  in  the  water,  bobbing 
up  and  down  as  the  breakers  roll  in.  Later  on 
they  are  seen  on  the  beach,  seated  round  a 
basket,  from  the  depths  of  which  they  draw 
forth  cold  roast  chicken,  a  bottle  of  red  wine,  a 
small  flask  of  "  fine  champagne,"  and  various 
kinds  of  bonbons.  Or  they  form  merry  parties 
at  the  small  tables  in  front  of  the  cafes  along 
the  quays.  The  beach  consists  of  shingle,  as 
along  the  whole  coast  of  Upper  Normandy, 
shelving  down  to  a  plain  of  firm,  fine  sand, 
which  the  receding  tide  lays  bare  to  a  considerable 
distance.  On  the  sea-front  there  is  the  terrace, 
1,700  feet  in  length,  lined  with  elegant  houses 
in  brick  and  stone,  some  distinguished  by  their 
elaborate  ornamentation.  Here  are  the  principal 
hotels,  moderate  in  their  charges  compared  with 
Dieppe  or  Trouville,  bearing  the  appropriate 
names :  Plage,  Bains,  Belle- Vue,  and  the  Hotel 
de  France. 

Near  the  harbour  is  the  Casino,  a  building  of 
tasteful  architectural  design,  erected  1896  to  1897, 
and  surrounded  with  gardens. 

But  the  terrace,  the  villas,  and  hotels  are  only 
the  modern  faqade  of  the  old  city,  which  is 
built  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  A  vaulted  passage, 
which  was  once  a  gate,  and  a  steep  road  j)assing 
the  door  of  the  town  hall,  leads  to  the  plateau, 
where  stand  the  Church  of  St.  Jacques  and  the 
remains  of  the  past. 

The  Northmen  in  olden  times  sailing  along  the 
white  wall  of  cliffs  found  here  the  only  inlet 
for    their    ships    between    the    Somme    and     the 
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Dieppe.  They  formed  a  settlement  at  Eu,  two 
and  a  half  miles  up  the  river,  whither  at  high 
tide  they  could  bring  their  boats.  Later  on  the 
port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bresle  gained  import- 
ance from  the  Abbey  of  St.  Michel,  founded  by 
the  Count  of  Eu ;  and  like  many  Norman  towns 
Trc^port  grew  up  under  the  shadow  of  a  Bene- 
dictine foundation,  its  first  charter  being  of  1036. 

Lying  on  the  frontiers  of  Normandy  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eu,  the  town  was  drawn  into 
many  of  the  political  complications  of  the  times. 
From  here  Duke  Robert,  who  had  returned  from 
the  Holy  Land,  sailed,  1101,  for  England  with 
his  Norman  hosts  on  his  futile  attempt  to  wrest 
the  kingdom  from  his  brother  Henry. 

Treport  was  bound  to  have  its  full  share  of 
all  the  troubles  that  followed  the  frequent 
quarrels  between  France  and  England.  When 
the  first  hostilities  broke  out,  in  1296,  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  English  effected  a  landing ; 
soon  the  shipping  in  the  Bresle  and  the  wooden 
houses  of  fishermen  on  the  hillside  were  blazing, 
whilst  the  enemies  from  beyond  the  sea  retired 
with  their  plunder.  When  forty  years  later  the 
war  began  in  earnest,  and  plundering  expeditions 
exchanged  visits  on  either  side  of  the  Channel, 
there  were  descried  from  the  church  tower  one 
Sunday  morning  in  1339,  the  year  before  the 
Battle  of  Sluys,  the  sails  of  twenty-six  ships. 
They  were  believed  to  be  Spaniards  ;  the  alarm 
was  not  given ;  but  as  the  ships  on  the  crest  of 
the  tide  rode  into  the  harbour,  there  sounded 
shouts  and  oaths,  which  old  inhabitants  remem- 
bered having  heard  before;  the  English  sailors 
rushed  the  houses,  sacking  and  burning,  and 
retired  leaving  Treport  and  Mers  a  heap  of 
smoking  ruins. 
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Encouraged  by  their  success  they  came  again 
next  May,  a  fleet  of  fourteen  sails ;  some  landed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Bresle,  others  beneath  the 
cliff  at  Mesnival.  This  time,  however,  the  people 
on  shore  were  well  prepared,  the  Bishop  of 
Amiens  with  his  followers  was  in  their  midst. 
After  a  good  fight  the  assailants  were  beaten 
off  with  a  loss  of  forty  dead  and  wounded.  Here 
was  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  strife  something 
new  and  wonderful,  engines  looking  like  long 
boxes  on  wheels,  which  belched  fire  and  smoke 
with  a  horrible  noise,  and  discharged  stone  balls 
to  the  distance  of  hundreds  of  feet — artillery 
made  its  first  appearance,  six  years  before 
Cr^cy. 

Treport  was  destined  to  witness  many  similar 
scenes,  and  like  other  sea  towns  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  enemy's  fire.  When  Henry  V.  renewed 
the  struggle,  the  town  was  surprised  in  1413, 
two  years  before  Agincourt ;  this  time  the 
monastery,  hitherto  protected  by  its  walls,  was 
sacked  and  burnt ;  and  there  still  exists  the 
royal  Edicts  granting  the  right  to  cut  wood  in 
the  forest  of  Eu  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  church. 
In  the  century  following,  when  the  King  of 
England,  advised  by  his  great  minister.  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  thought  it  advisable  to  take  the  side 
of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  against  the  King 
of  France,  the  fishermen  who  lived  on  the  hillside 
beneath  the  walls  of  the  Abbey  were  informed 
of  this  political  change  by  an  expedition  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  which  landed  one 
day  in  their  harbour  and  proceeded  to  sack  and 
plunder  their  wooden  huts.  The  first  time,  in 
1513,  aided  by  contingents  from  Mers  and  Eu, 
they  managed  to  repulse  the  invaders  with  a 
loss   of  250  men ;   but  the   second   time,  in   1515, 
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they  were  taken  by  surprise ;  for  the  English, 
led  by  a  traitor,  landed  in  a  cove  a  few  miles 
to  the  south-west,  and  then  "  with  evil  intent " 
assailing  tke  town,  once  more  burnt  it  to  the 
ground.  Again  the  Abbey  with  its  church  and 
all    other    buildings    went    down    in    the   flames. 

But  the  power  of  recovery  of  the  French  people 
is  unbounded ;  Tr^port  rose  rapidly  from 
its  ashes,  and  shared  that  prosperity  which  the 
era  of  distant  discoveries  and  over-sea  trade 
brought  to  the  coast  of  Normandy.  The  monu- 
ment of  their  wealth  and  devotion  is  the  Church 
of  St.  Jacques.  It  was  erected  on  the  founda- 
tions of  a  chapel,  which  had  been  built  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Abbey  of  St.  Michel,  in  the 
north-western  corner  of  the  court,  and  it  bears 
the  unmistakable  stamp  of  the  Renaissance. 
No  sooner  was  the  building  completed,  when 
there  began  the  troubles  of  the  Reformation. 
Troport  and  Eu  remained  Catholic ;  Dieppe 
turned  Protestant,  and  sent  forth  roving  com- 
panies of  two  or  three  hundred  men  who  broke 
into  the  churches  of  the  neighbourhood,  smashed 
images  and  carried  off  plate  and  vestments. 
Treport  was  raided,  1562 ;  but  the  fury  of  the 
Reformers  spent  itself  on  the  old  Abbey,  which 
was  sacked,  and  saw  its  valuable  library  of  books 
and  records  scattered  to  the  winds. 

Since  then  quieter  times  have  come  for  the  city 
on  the  hill,  whose  history  has  become  more  and 
more  merged  into  that  of  Eu.  The  growing 
volume  of  trade  rendered  an  enlargement  of  the 
harbour  necessary,  as  well  as  -  the  building  of 
jetties.  In  these  various  works,  all  through  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  town  benefited  by  the 
neighbourhood  and  the  patronage  of  Eu,  which 
was  inhabited  by  members  of  the  royal  family. 
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The  Revolution  left  its  mark  in  a  characteristic 
manner  by  the  final  dissolution  of  the  old  Abbey 
of  St.  Michel,  the  buildings  of  which  were  sold  and 
gradually  demolished ;  all  that  remains  of  the  foun- 
dation are  the  huge  crumbling  walls  on  the  high 
plateau  by  the  parish  church.  When  the  Bour- 
bons returned,  and  when  Louis  Philippe  made  Eu 
his  summer  residence,  he  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  harbour  of  the  Bresle.  In  1830  were  built  the 
quays,  and  twelve  years  later  the  canal,  which, 
avoiding  the  turnings  of  the  river,  carries  boats 
of  small  burden  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  chateau. 
Twice,  in  1843  and  in  1845,  the  town  covered 
itself  with  flags  and  bunting  to  give  Queen 
Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort  a  royal  wel- 
come. Political  changes  in  latter  days  have  had 
little  effect  upon  the  town.  Of  greater  value  were 
the  railways,  which  connected  it  with  Paris  and 
the  neighbouring  towns.  During  the  last  genera- 
tion there  has  been  a  great  development  along  the 
harbour  and  the  sea-front,  and  a  new  town  of 
villas  and  hotels  has  grown  up  at  the  foot  of  the 
old  city  on  the  hill. 

The  monument  of  the  past  is  the  Church  of 
St.  Jacques,  whose  square  tower,  resembling  a 
dungeon  or  a  fortress,  looms  high  above  the 
houses.  Here  stood  the  first  chapel,  built  by  the 
Count  of  Eu  in  1101,  and  presented  by  him  to 
the  Abbey.  When  the  humble  place  of  worship 
was  burnt  down  by  the  English  at  the  beginning 
of  the  great  wars,  the  fisher-folk  set  themselves 
courageously,  in  1365,  to  rebuild  their  church, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  strengthen  the  founda- 
tions of  the  terrace  against  the  erosions  of  the 
river  and  the  sea.  When,  in  the  centuries  follow- 
ing, this  building  had  been  again  and  again 
scathed   by  the  fire   of   the  enemy,  they  erected, 
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some  time  after  the  final  visitation  in  1545,  the 
church  that  has  remained  until  to-day. 

It  is  well  worth  while  to  mount  the  flight  of 
steps  to  the  portal,  through  which  passes  the  road 
that  connects  two  quarters  of  the  town.  The 
western  portal  consists  of  two  doors  covered  by 
a  round  arch,  with  rich  and  deep  mouldings, 
flanked  by  niches  and  separated  by  a  pillar  that 
bears  a  statue  of  the  Virgin.  The  square  tower 
that  rises  above  has  remained  unfinished,  and  is 
capped  by  a  roof.  In  the  interior,  the  stately 
arches  that  separate  the  nave  from  the  aisles 
arrest  attention,  especially  the  wonderful  key- 
stones of  the  five  vaults,  which  seem  covered  with 
a  veil  of  exquisite  and  refined  grace,  carved  in 
stone,  the  work  of  an  unknown  artist  of  the 
Renaissance.  In  one  of  the  chapels,  dedicated  to 
Notre-Dame-de-Pitie,  there  is  a  tomb  dating  from 
the  same  period,  and  representing  a  grouj)  of 
persons,  finely  sculptured,  in  the  midst  the  Virgin 
holding  the  Infant  Saviour  on  her  knees,  in  the 
background  a  landscape. 

In  the  Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  most  popular 
of  Norman  Saints,  there  is  a  font  for  holy  water 
in  late  Gothic  style,  two  stalls  that  belonged  to  the 
old  Abbey  of  St.  Michel,  and  a  slab  of  black 
marble  that  commemorates  by  an  inscription 
Robert  I.,  Count  of  Bu,  who  died  1080,  and  Beatrix 
his  wife,  the  original  founders.  The  foundation 
and  the  tombs  which  it  contained  having  been 
four  times  destroyed  by  the  English,  the  Prior  and 
Monks  placed  this  stone  in  the  choir  of  their 
church.  From  there  it  was  removed  into  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  now  forms  a  curious 
record  that  links  together  the  past  and  the 
present. 

In  the  Lady  Chapel  there  is  suspended  from  the 
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vault  a  silver  lamp  in  shape  of  a  ship,  a  votive 
offering  of  Queen  Amelia  for  the  success  of  the 
expedition  of  her  son,  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  to 
Mexico  in  1838,  and  a  memorial  of  the  capture  of 
St.  John  d'Ulloa.  The  whole  church  has  benefited 
by  the  care  bestowed  upon  it  by  Louis  Philippe ; 
the  building  has  been  well  repaired  and  embel- 
lished with  stained  glass  windows. 

On  stepping  out  of  the  gloom  of  the  interior  and 
looking  through  the  porch,  the  visitor  on  one  side 
sees  small  steep  roofs  and  narrow  lanes  crowding 
up  the  hill,  on  the  other  the  busy  harbour,  the 
caf^s  and  hotels  along  the  quays,  and  beyond  the 
Bay  of  Mers  with  rows  of  well-built  villas,  and  he 
realises  what  Treport  must  have  been  during  its 
adventurous  past,  and  what  it  is  to-day. 

There  remain  but  few  monuments  which  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  have  spared.  There  is  the  Pres- 
bytery, a  true  house  of  the  Renaissance  period, 
the  first  story  of  silex,  the  second  a  projecting 
framework  of  wooden  beams  and  quaint  carvings. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville,  rebuilt  in  1882,  occupies  a 
part  of  a  square  tower,  which  must  have  been 
erected  at  the  same  time  as  the  church,  when  the 
town  arose  for  the  fourth  time  from  its  ashes ; 
there  is  the  date  inscribed,  1565.  The  Museum, 
which  is  installed  in  the  Mairie,  contains  many 
curious  relics  of  the  past — tiles  and  carved  stones 
that  show  the  rough  handiwork  of  Gauls,  vases 
of  Roman  times,  bullets  of  stone  and  iron  which 
the  English  fired  into  the  town  during  their  peri- 
odical visits,  as  well  as  some  remnants  of  the  old 
Abbey.  Of  interest  to  the  historian  is  a  plan  of 
the  town,  as  it  was  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
a  picture  of  St.  Michel,  with  its  courts,  its  walls, 
and  towers,  and  a  fine  portrait  of  the  Duke  de 
Penthievre,  a  benefactor  of  Treport. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  upper  town  there  stands 
La  Croix  du  Musoir,  a  calvary  nearly  twelve  feet 
high ;  beneath  the  cross  are  on  one  side  the 
figures  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa  and  St.  John,  on  the 
other  St.  James,  the  Patron  Saint  of  Tr^port,  and 
St.  Laurent,  the  Patron  Saint  of  Eu,  dominating 
them  a  statue  of  the  Virgin.  Erected  in  1618, 
when  the  troubles  of  the  Reformation  had  ceased, 
when  Catholicism  had  been  established,  this 
column,  with  its  fine  and  massive  carving,  is  a 
good  example  of  the  Norman  cross,  which  has  seen 
the  changes  of  dynasties  and  governments,  and 
stands  in  market  or  cross-road,  a  monument  of 
the  art  and  piety  of  olden  days. 

The  visitor  should  not  overlook  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Julien-le-Pauvre  that  was  built  on  the  cliff  at 
the  south-eastern  end  of  the  present  town,  and 
formed  part  of  an  almshouse  that  has  disappeared. 
Erected  at  the  same  time  as  the  present  St. 
Jacques,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  contains  a 
baptismal  font  with  quaint  design,  taken  from  the 
original  church,  which  was  founded  in  the  twelfth 
century. 

To  obtain  a  complete  view  of  the  landscape  it  is 
necessary  to  climb  the  Mount  Huon ;  a  long  flight 
of  steps  leads  up  to  the  western  cliif,  that  domi- 
nates the  lower  reaches  of  the  Bresle.  A  society 
has  acquired  this  ground,  laid  out  golf-links,  traced 
the  plans  of  an  hotel  and  villas,  and  built  a  rail- 
way, which  carries  passengers  from  the  terrace 
on  the  beach  to  the  height  above.  From  here 
the  view  embraces  the  city  with  its  roofs  running 
in  parallel  streets,  the  beach  and  the  expanse  of 
the  bay  where  lies  Mers  between  the  hill  and  the 
sands,  the  cliffs  beyond  sloping  down  into  the  low 
land,  and  the  grey  spit  stretching  out  to  sea  near 
the  mouth   of  the   Somme.     Behind   extends  the 
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valley  of  the  Bresle,  green  and  tranquil,  bordered 
by  forests ;  the  rich  country  of  hill  and  dale 
studded  with  villages — as  on  a  relief  map  ;  towards 
the  west  the  cliff  sinks  down,  where  the  Yeres 
enters  the  sea,  beyond  which  Mount  Jolibois  forms 
a  background  to  the  picture  of  white  rock  and 
sea  and  sky. 

Mers,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bresle,  does  not 
form  part  of  the  Normandy  coast,  and  should  not 
by  rights  find  a  place  in  these  pages  ;  but  its  his- 
tory is  too  closely  connected  with  Treport  to  be 
passed  over.  The  town  leads,  like  its  neighbour, 
a  double  life.  On  the  shore  there  has  sprung  up 
within  the  last  thirty  years  a  modern  watering- 
place.  Along  a  spacious  terrace,  upon  which  enter 
side-streets,  have  risen  hotels  and  villas  and  the 
Casino ;  up  the  hill  stands  the  ancient  borough. 
Not  so  long  ago  the  low  plain  was  a  marsh, 
through  which  the  Bresle  made  its  way  into  the 
sea.  The  only  industry  of  the  scanty  inhabitants, 
besides  fishing,  was  the  preparation  of  salt,  which 
was  obtained  from  the  water  that  the  receding 
tide  left  behind  in  shallow  pools.  This  ground  was 
made  over  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Michel,  and  there 
still  exists  a  copy  of  the  lease  by  which  one  of  the 
abbots,  in  1544,  let  the  marshes  of  Mers  to  the 
people  for  "  a  peaceful,  perpetual,  and  undisturbed 
possession "  against  the  payment  of  ten  gold 
crowns  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Abbey, 
and  "  an  annual  rent  of  ten  sous  tournois."  The 
inhabitants  suffered  from  the  various  inroads  of 
the  English,  who  seem  to  have  sacked  and  burnt 
impartially  the  habitations  on  either  side  of  the 
river.  The  men  of  Mers  took  part  in  the  fight 
which  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  1523,  occurred 
before  their  gates,  and  manfully  helped  to  drive 
back  the  enemies  into  their  ships.     The  annals  of 
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the  town  record  a  visitation  of  the  plague  in  1606, 
of  famine  in  1709.  But  the  greatest  injury  Mers 
suffered  was  from  the  change  given  to  the  course 
of  the  Bresle,  which  had  formerly  passed  towards 
north,  and  was  now  directed  towards  Tr^port ; 
all  the  favours  of  the  successive  Lords  of  Eu, 
which  in  the  shape  of  a  harbour,  docks,  and  canals, 
were  bestowed  upon  its  fortunate  rival.  Until 
1873  Mers  was  a  poor  fishing  village,  when  the 
growing  favour  which  the  coasts  of  Normandy 
enjoyed,  and  the  easy  approach  from  Paris,  began 
to  bring  visitors  to  its  shores.  The  only  monu- 
ment of  olden  times  is  the  Church  of  St.  Martin, 
built  of  brick  and  stone,  half-way  up  the  hill ; 
sixty  years  ago  the  tower,  originally  in  front,  had 
to  be  removed  owing  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
ocean,  or  it  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  an 
earlier  church,  which  stood  on  the  same  site,  and 
which,  as  the  chronicles  tell  us,  in  1373  "  fell  into 
the  sea."  In  the  cemetery  there  rises  a  large 
cross,  brought  hither  from  an  old  farm ;  from 
here,  and  from  the  cliffs,  where  stands  a  statue  of 
Notre-Dame-des-Flots  in  golden  garment  on  a  high 
pedestal,  there  is  a  view  which  on  clear  nights 
extends  from  the  lighthouse  of  Ailly  beyond 
Dieppe  to  that  of  du  Touquet  in  the  Bay  of 
Etaples. 


CHAPTER  II 
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Up  the  river  at  the  distance  of  two  and  a  half 
miles  lies  the  city,  which  has  been  from  the 
beginning  connected  with  the  reigning  families 
of  Normandy  and  France,  and  reflects  in  its  past 
the  history  of  the  country.  The  visitor  can  pro- 
ceed thither  by  train  or  tram  or  carriage ;  the  road 
that  runs  in  an  almost  straight  line  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bresle  will 
prove  to  him  full  of  interest.  Passing  beyond 
the  long  line  of  quays,  of  caf^s  and  shops,  he 
comes  to  the  ground  where  was  the  site,  now 
marked  by  a  cross,  of  the  old  sick-house  Saint 
Nicholas ;  farther  on  is  the  gate  of  the  large 
park  belonging  to  the  chateau,  which  is  open  to 
the  public  on  Sundays  during  the  season.  Close 
by  lies  the  farm  of  Sainte-Croix-du-Bois-du- 
Parc,  which  contains  amongst  its  buildings  an 
ancient  chapel  of  singular  interest,  founded  in 
the  eleventh  century  by  the  first  Count  of  Eu. 
Restored  and  embellished  with  stained  glass  and 
mural  paintings,  this  structure  shows  a  mingling 
of  round  and  of  pointed  arches.  The  road  turning 
to  the  right  mounts  an  incline,  whence  the  view 
extends  over  the  rich  meadows  of  the  ferine  du 
'pare.  The  approach  to  the  square,  where  stand 
the   church  and   the   chateau,  has  an  appearance 
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of  quiet  dignity  that  recalls  the  residence  of  a 
minor  German  prince  during  the  absence  of  His 
Serene  Highness.  There  is  about  it  the  air  of  a 
court  that  has  gone  away  ;  you  expect  to  see 
sentries  in  smart  uniforms  at  the  park  gate,  and 
a  powdered  lackey  walking  across  the  square. 
But  the  glory  has  departed,  as  from  Versailles ; 
the  castle,  which  was  completely  rebuilt  by 
Louis  Philippe,  has  a  modern  appearance.  The 
only  life  and  movement  is  in  the  streets,  that 
descend  towards  the  river  and  the  railway.  The 
church  only,  towering  aloft,  speaks  of  the  past. 

Eu  is  derived  from  the  Latin  auga,  which 
itself  comes  from  the  Celtic  ou  and  signifies  a 
marsh ;  it  was,  as  its  name  tells  us,  a  settlement 
in  Gallic  and  Roman  times.  The  Northmen 
sailing  along  the  coast  found  in  the  Bresle  a 
convenient  inlet  for  their  boats.  Their  fury  was 
directed  against  the  convents  which  Irish  mis- 
sionaries had  first  established  along  the  coast ; 
the  Abbeys  of  St.  Riguier  and  St.  Valery  were 
sacked  and  burnt  in  840  and  881.  Their  ravages 
roused  the  ruler  of  Northern  France ;  their 
leader,  Hastings,  was  signally  defeated,  882,  and 
many  of  the  Northmen,  we  are  told,  were  slain 
during  the  pursuit  ere  they  could  regain  their  ships 
at  Eu.  Defeat  could  not  roll  back  the  northern 
invasion ;     thirty    years    later    RoUo    established 

himself  in   France,  and   made   the   valley  of   the  ..^ ^/"T. 

Bresle    the    boundary    of    Normandy.      Eu    bore  ^   ,- 

the  brunt  of  the  hostilities,  which  the  envy  of  the 
great  vassals  provoked  against  the  j)irate  chief, 
who  had  become  a  duke  and  obtained  a  rich 
province.  In  924  Count  Arnold  of  Flanders  led 
a  great  host  against  this  stronghold.  After  a 
tremendous  struggle  the  retrenchments  were 
stormed,  the  garrison  of   one  thousand  men  put 
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to  the  sword ;  a  few  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
small  island  of  the  river  were  pursued,  and  slain 
or  drowned. 

A  romantic  incident  was  destined  to  connect 
Eu  with  the  family  of  Duke  Rollo's  grandson. 
Richard,  sans  peu7%  whilst  hunting  in  a  neigh- 
bouring wood,  saw  the  beautiful  wife  of  one 
of  his  foresters,  and  became  enamoured  of  her ; 
but  she,  a  prudent  woman,  presented  her 
younger  sister  Gonnor,  whose  beauty  surpassed 
her  own  ;  and  Richard  took  the  maid  and  wed 
her,  and  "  was  afterwards  glad,"  says  the 
chronicle,  "that  he  had  not  done  that  of  which 
he  need  be  ashamed."  She  bore  him  three  sons, 
the  eldest  of  whom,  Godefroy,  was  made  Count 
of  Eu.  He  was  succeeded  by  William,  his 
younger  brother,  who  took  jDart  in  the  rising 
which  the  oppression  of  the  people  and  the 
turbulence  of  the  barons  had  stirred  up  against 
Richard  II.  The  rebellion  was  beaten  down, 
and  William  sat  five  years  a  prisoner  in  the 
Old  Tower  of  Rouen.  The  help  of  a  faithful 
cavalier  and  the  sympathy  of  Lesceline,  the  fair 
daughter  of  the  governor  of  the  prison,  provided 
him  the  means  of  flight.  By  a  rope  tied  to  the 
bar  of  his  window  he  let  himself  down  into  the 
moat  and  made  good  his  escape.  But  all  his 
old  friends  were  too  much  cowed  to  offer  him 
shelter.  A  wanderer  in  the  woods,  "at  daytime 
he  slept,  at  night  he  watched,"  until  at  last  he 
resolved  to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
Duke.  One  day  Richard,  hunting  in  a  forest 
near  Bayeux,  suddenly  saw  before  him  the 
ragged  and  unkempt  figure  of  his  half-brother, 
who  fell  at  his  feet  and  weeping  begged  for 
mercy.  The  Duke  lifted  him  up  and  forgave 
him    his    misdeeds.      William     returned     to     Eu, 
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bringing  with  him  his  bride  Lescoline.  The 
monument  of  his  rule  was  the  foundation  of 
the  church,  which  has  remained  to  tliis  day. 
Within  the  walls  of  his  keep  he  established  a 
chapter  of  canons,  as  his  father  had  done  at 
Fecamp ;  the  collegiale  where  they  performed 
their  services  was  to  become  the  splendid  Church 
of  St.  Laurent.  In  the  meantime  Robert  had 
become  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  before  starting 
on  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  from  which 
he  was  not  destined  to  return,  he  appointed  as 
governor  of  his  young  son  William,  known  as  the 
Conqueror,  Gislebert,  the  son  of  that  Godefroy 
who  had  been  the  first  Count  of  Eu.  Faithfully 
the  latter  discharged  his  duty  in  stormy  times, 
watching  over  the  life  of  the  child  against  the 
designs  of  the  barons,  and  falling  himself  a 
victim  to  their  lawless  violence.  After  his  death 
Eu  reverted  to  the  descendants  of  William  and 
Lesceline.  Their  eldest  son,  Robert,  a  mighty 
warrior,  helped  the  young  Duke  to  reconquer  his 
heritage.  The  second  son,  William,  imitated  too 
closely  the  early  example  of  his  father ;  he  took 
the  side  of  the  malcontents,  but  he  soon  found 
out,  like  all  the  others,  his  mistake.  Suddenly 
the  Duke  was  upon  him  with  his  hosts,  no 
retrenchment  could  resist  his  terrible  onslaught ; 
Eu  was  taken,  the  Count  banished.  He  took 
refuge  at  the  Court  of  the  King  of  France. 
The  King,  moved  by  the  tale  of  his  misfortunes, 
and  perhaps  by  the  consciousness  of  the  share  he 
had  in  them,  received  the  fugitive  kindly,  gave 
him  the  County  of  Soissons  and  a  noble  spouse. 

In  the  meantime  the  eldest  son,  Robert,  with  his 
retainers  followed  his  young  master  under  the 
walls  of  Arques  ;  he  took  his  share  in  the  capture 
of  the  stronghold  on  the  Dieppe,  and  the  defeat  of 
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the  French  king.  From  that  time  the  Count  of 
Eu  appears  as  one  of  the  chosen  captains  of  the 
young  Conqueror  ;  he  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
Matilda,  whom  her  father,  the  Count  of  Flanders, 
brought  in  great  state  to  the  borders  of  Nor- 
mandy. William  himself  arrived  with  a  host  of 
followers,  and  in  the  Church  of  Eu,  of  which  the 
foundation-stones  still  remain,  the  Conqueror 
celebrated  his  marriage.  The  alliance  with  Flan- 
ders excited  the  jealousy  of  Henri  I.,  King 
of  France.  His  armies  invaded  Normandy ;  but  the 
prudence  and  bravery  of  Robert  triumphed  over 
the  enemy  that  advanced  from  the  east ;  the  inva- 
sion failed,  and  Henri  returned  the  way  he  had 
come. 

In  the  meanwhile  greater  events  were  prepar- 
ing. Harold,  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ponthieu, 
was  handed  over  a  prisoner  to  William.  One  of 
the  tapestries  of  Bayeux  illustrates  the  scene, 
when  under  the  walls  of  the  Chateau  d'Eu  the 
Duke  of  Normandy  received  the  noble  Saxon. 
When  some  years  later  William  made  prepara- 
tions for  his  great  expedition  against  England, 
the  valley  of  the  Bresle  echoed  with  the  sound 
of  axe  and  hammer,  with  the  work  of  building 
and  fitting  ships.  No  less  than  sixty  vessels  sailed 
from  the  river  to  join  the  fleet  which  landed  at 
Pevensey.  The  men  of  Eu  were  in  the  right  wing 
of  that  army  which  stormed  the  hillside  of  Senlac, 
1066.  Three  years  later,  when  Northern  England 
rose  in  rebellion,  and  a  great  Danish  fleet  entered 
the  Humber,  Robert  led  his  Normans  against  the 
foe  from  beyond  the  sea,  and  took  an  effective 
part  in  quelling  the  last  great  rising  of  the  Saxons. 
He  returned  home,  having  received  for  his  services 
large  estates  in  Sussex  and  Kent.  The  churches 
which   he   had    founded,    and    the    Abbey    of   St. 
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Michel  at  Troport,  were  endowed  with  the  tithes 
of  English  priories.  When  the  Countess  Beatrix 
died,  and  her  remains  were  convoyed  to  the  Abbey, 
the  funeral  procession  halted  half-way ;  at  that 
spot  the  Count  erected  the  Chax)el  de  Sainte 
Croix  de  Flamengeville,  which  has  remained 
until  to-day.  After  the  death  of  the  Conqueror 
there  began  a  struggle  between  William  Rufus 
and  his  brother  Robert  of  Normandy.  The  Count 
of  Eu,  faithful  to  the  will  of  his  former  master 
and  to  his  own  interests,  took  the  side  of  the  King 
of  England ;  William  himself  crossed  the  Channel. 
The  castle  on  the  Bresle  witnessed  one  of  the 
festive  gatherings  of  barons,  during  which 
Rufus,  after  giving  and  receiving  rich  presents, 
made  a  treaty  with  his  brother,  the  latter  giving 
up  all  claims  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  handing 
over  several  strongholds  by  the  sea,  amongst  them 
Cherbourg,  Fecamp,    and   Eu. 

Robert  departed  this  life,  which  had  been  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  his  king,  and  was  buried 
by  the  side  of  Beatrix  his  wife  in  the  Abbey  he 
had  founded ;  when  the  tombs  were  destroyed 
by  the  enemy,  a  black  marble  slab,  which  is  now 
in  the  parish  church,  marked  the  place  where  lay 
the  "  Princeps  munificus  et  clarissima  Beatrix." 

His  son,  William,  had  taken  the  national  side 
of  the  barons  against  the  King  of  England  ;  but 
the  crafty  policy  of  the  latter  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing over  a  noble,  whose  possessions  offered  him  a 
convenient  landing-place  in  Upper  Normandy. 
William  deserted  his  old  friends,  and  the  English 
annalist  has  not  concealed  the  contempt  with 
which  he  regarded  this  breach  of  faith.  The 
Count  of  Eu  followed  his  new  master  to  England, 
but  his  restless  and  ambitious  disposition  led 
him  to  join  the  various  attempts  that  were  made 
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by  the  discontented  nobles  against  the  Red  King. 
Pardoned  the  first  time,  and  again  accused,  his 
trial  was  characteristic  of  the  age.  He  was 
sentenced  to  the  ordeal  of  a  single  combat ;  being 
overthrown,  his  guilt  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  King,  who  knew  the  character  of  the  man 
whom  he  had  himself  once  seduced,  and  of  whom 
he  had  no  further  need.  Blinded  and  shamefully 
mutilated,  William  ended  in  darkness  and  prison. 
It  appears  that  the  vindictive  jealousy  of  his 
wife,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Chester,  whom  he  had 
deserted,  had  aggravated  the  terrible  punishment. 
His  successor,  Henry,  prudently  avoided  the 
attention  of  the  King  of  England,  and  followed 
Duke  Robert  of  Normandy  to  the  Holy  Land. 
Wiser  or  more  timid,  he  took  no  part  in  the 
continued  quarrels  between  the  two  brothers. 
But  when  the  unhappy  Robert  was  ending 
his  days  a  prisoner  in  Cardiff  Castle,  the  Count 
of  Eu  took  at  first  the  side  of  William  Clito,  his 
son.  He  paid  for  his  faithfulness  with  a  heavy 
fine  and  imprisonment.  He  was  released,  and 
spent  his  remaining  years  in  the  peaceful  occu- 
pation of  a  seigneur,  granting  the  first  charter 
of  civic  rights  to  the  inhabitants  of  Eu,  and 
forming  the  canons  of  the  Collegiate  Church 
into  a  brotherhood  according  to  the  rules  of  St. 
Augustin,  in  1119.  Into  his  vast  forest  he  intro- 
duced the  only  men  who  in  those  days  knew 
anything  of  woodcraft,  monks  from  Bee,  whom 
he  established  at  Incheville,  a  few  miles  up  the 
Bresle.  He  rebuilt  the  stately  nave  of  Notre- 
Dame,  surrounding  it  with  cloisters,  as  well  as 
with  a  strong  wall  and  moat ;  for  the  keep  of 
RoUo's  time  had  developed  into  a  great  castle, 
to  the  east  and  south  of  which  boroughs  had 
grown  up.     His  descendants  continued  the  peaceful 
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labours  and  charities  of  their  ancestor.  Henry's 
great-granddaughter  Alice  married  Raoul  de 
Lusignan.  The  King  of  England  fully  understood 
the  strategical  value  of  Eu ;  he  confirmed  the 
privileges  of  the  burghers;  he  strengthened  the 
defences  of  the  city  ;  the  remains  of  the  walls  he 
built  are  still  visible  in  the  boulevard  Victor  Hugo. 

With  characteristic  folly  John  Lackland  pro- 
ceeded on  some  vain  pretence  to  confiscate  the 
estates  of  Eu,  and  to  offend  one  of  his  most 
faithful  nobles.  Kaoul  went  over  to  the  French 
side,  his  forces  formed  part  of  Prince  Arthur's 
army  which  besieged  the  Oastle  of  Mirebeau  and 
was  surprised  by  King  John.  He  was  taken  a 
prisoner  together  with  Arthur.  When  the  murder 
of  the  hapless  child  at  the  hands  of  his  uncle 
roused  universal  indignation,  and  enabled  the 
French  King  to  carry  out  the  plan  he  had 
cherished  for  so  many  years,  of  regaining  Nor- 
mandy, Raoul  de  Lusignan  entered  into  his 
lands,  120i.  He  appears  to  have  made  his  peace 
with  John,  and  to  have  received  back  his  estates 
in  England. 

After  his  death  his  widow  Alice  managed  the 
estates  with  equal  care  and  skill,  and  was  suffi- 
ciently adroit  to  keep  the  castles  which  she 
possessed  on  either  side  of  the  Channel.  When 
she  died,  1245,  the  county  of  Eu  was  lost 
amongst  the  great  fiefs  of  the  French  crown; 
its  lands  and  titles  were  bestowed  upon  princely 
families. 

The  greatest  monument  of  that  age  is  the 
Church  of  Notre-Dame,  which  was  rebuilt  and  de- 
dicated to  a  new  saint.  Lawrence  o'  Tool,  whose 
name  tells  his  origin,  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and 
Papal  Legate,  came  over  to  France  to  see  Henri 
II.,    and   to   make   peace   between   an   Irish   king 
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and  the  Lord  of  the  English  pale.  On  his  way 
home  the  good  old  man  came  to  the  hills  that 
overlook  Eu,  and  seeing  the  Abbey  rising  over 
the  woods,  he  exclaimed :  "  This  is  the  place  of 
my  last  rest."  Overcome  by  illness  and  fatigue 
he  passed  away  in  1181.  "When  five  years  later 
the  work  of  reconstruction  was  begun,  the  new 
church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Laurentius.  A 
statue,  still  preserved  in  the  crypt,  represents  the 
Patron  Saint  in  robes  and  mitre.  The  building 
commenced  in  1186  and  continued  to  1230 ;  to  this 
period  belong  the  nave,  the  transepts,  and  the 
choir,  which  show  a  mingling  of  the  English 
Norman  style  with  that  of  the  Ile-de-France. 

The  family  of  the  Counts  of  Eu,  kinsmen  of  the 
Conqueror,  became  thus  extinct  in  the  male  line 
about  the  same  time  that  the  rule  of  his  descendants 
ceased  over  Normandy.  Marie,  the  granddaughter 
of  Alice,  gave  her  hand  to  Alphonse  de  Brienne, 
who  accompanied  Louis  the  Saint  on  his  last  ex- 
pedition to  Africa,  1270,  and  shared  his  master's 
fate.  The  men  of  Eu,  under  the  banner  of  their 
lord,  fought  bravely  against  the  Moors  of  Car- 
thage, and  were  badly  scorched  by  the  desert 
sun.  His  descendants  took  part  in  the  great  events 
that  marked  the  history  of  the  following  century. 
The  noble  house  of  Brienne  furnished  five  chiefs, 
under  whose  banners  the  men  of  Eu  fought  on 
many  a  battle-field. 

It  was  destined  that  the  old  city  should  form 
an  appanage  of  the  royal  family,  and  share  its 
fortunes.  The  great-grand-nephew  of  Louis  IX., 
Jean  d'Artois,  upon  whom  the  title  Comte  d'Eu 
was  conferred  in  1351,  fought  against  the  Black 
Prince  at  Poitiers,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  side  of  his  King,  whose  captivity  he  shared, 
and  whose  remains  he  brought  home  in  1364.     He 
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took  part  in  the  war  of  skirmishes,  which  the 
old  age  of  Edward  III.  and  the  illness  of  the 
Black  Prince  rendered  disastrous  to  the  English, 
and  died  of  a  wound  he  received  on  Easter 
Day,  1387.  He  was  buried  in  the  choir  of  St. 
Laurent ;  his  effigy,  the  statue  of  a  knight  fully 
armed  in  white  marble,  his  coat  adorned  with 
fleurs-de-lis  in  bronze,  was  on  his  tomb ;  near 
him  were  buried  "  the  noble  and  puissant  dame  " 
Isabelle  de  Melun,  who  is  represented  in  long 
flowing  robes,  her  hands  joined,  her  head  veiled 
like  a  nun,  and  their  children.  The  tombs  were 
placed  near  the  altar  ;  black  marble  slabs  indicate 
the  places  where  they  lay.  Broken  during  the 
French  Revolution  and  violated,  the  stone  coffins 
were  restored  by  Louis  Philippe  and  deposited  in 
the  crypt.  The  visitor  must  now  in  darkness 
broken  only  by  the  gleam  of  a  smoking  lamp 
behold  the  effigies,  of  remarkable  workmanship, 
some  like  Isabelle  de  Melun  and  Isabelle  d'Artois 
of  simple  and  touching  loveliness,  which  should  have 
been  laid  in  the  choir  near  the  high  altar.  The 
history  of  the  family  is  written  on  the  tombs. 
Here  is  the  recumbent  statue  of  Philippe 
d'Artois,  Constable  of  France,  who  took  part  in  the 
Crusade  which  went  forth  to  save  Constantinople 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Turks.  The  Christian 
army  was  beaten  at  Nicopolis  in  1397 ;  Philippe 
was  taken  prisoner  and  died  in  captivity.  An 
iron  grating,  which  formerly  enclosed  his  grave, 
pictured  his  imprisonment.  Next  comes  the  tomb 
of  Charles  d'Artois  his  successor,  who  is  repre- 
sented wearing  a  count's  coronet,  in  full  armour, 
clothed  in  a  tunic  and  mantle,  adorned  with 
fleurs-de-lis  ;  the  figure  is  of  stone,  the  face  and 
hands  of  white  marble.  Near  him  Jeanne  de 
Saveuse,   his   first   wife,  likewise   with   a   coronet 
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over  the  rich  braids  of  hair,  in  long  flowing  robe ; 
a  beautiful  piece  of  carving. 

In  the  strife  that  divided  France  and  brought 
about  the  renewal  of  the  English  wars,  the 
Count  of  Artois  took  the  side  of  Orleans  against 
Burgundy,  and  saw  his  lands  harried  by  the 
enemy. 

When  Henry  V.  marched  up  the  coast  with  a 
force  of  men-at-arms  and  archers,  he  crossed  the 
Bresle  a  little  above  Eu.  In  the  Battle  of  Agincourt 
Charles  d'Artois,  true  to  the  traditions  of  the 
family,  was  taken  prisoner. 

John  Bourchier  now  took  possession  of  the 
county,  and  all  the  neighbouring  towns  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  English.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  the  change  which  Joan  of  Arc  had  wrought 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  French  arms  affected  the 
coast  town,  which  was  held  down  by  an  English 
garrison.  The  heroic  maiden,  taken  a  prisoner  at 
Compiegne,  was  handed  over  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  at  Crotoy  ;  she  was  brought  to 
Eu,  and  the  tower  is  pointed  out  in  which  she 
spent  a  night  on  her  way  up  to  her  martyrdom. 
When  during  the  following  years  the  people  rose 
against  their  foreign  enemies,  when  patriotic 
bands  of  troops  scoured  the  country,  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  Rambures,  Gamaches,  and  Dieppe 
were  taken ;  but  the  English  held  Eu  to  the  last ; 
nor  did  they  leave — 1451 — without  wreaking  their 
vengeance  by  destroying  the  old  castle  that  had 
come  down  from  the  days  of  Rollo. 

Charles  d'Artois  returned  from  captivity  in 
1438  ;  he  took  a  vigorous  part  in  the  war  and 
helped  to  recover  Harfleur  and  Pontoise,  whither 
Bourchier,  the  English  Pretender  to  the  County  of 
Eu,  had  withdrawn,  as  well  as  other  places  that 
were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
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Charles  was  present  at  the  coronation  of  Louis 
XI.  in  1461.  He  received  his  King  when  the  latter 
came  to  take  possession  of  the  towns  of  Picardie, 
which  he  had  redeemed  from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ; 
he  was  greatly  honoured  and  appointed  Governor 
of  Paris.  Dying  childless  in  1171,  the  last  of  his 
family,  he  was  buried  in  St.  Laurent,  near  his  wives, 
Jeanne  de  Saveuse,  the  most  beautiful  woman  of 
her  time,  as  we  can  see  from  her  effigy,  and  Helene 
de  Melun,  whom  he  married  after  her  death. 

The  valley  of  the  Bresle  suffered  during  the  wars 
of  Louis  XL  and  Charles  the  Bold.  The  Bur- 
gundians  harried  the  country,  and  to  avoid  the  ter- 
rible fate  of  some  neighbouring  towns,  Eu  opened 
its  gates  to  the  riotous  soldiers.  But  they  in  their 
turn,  besieged  by  the  loyal  Normans,  surrendered 
on  payment  of  10,000  crowns ;  they  were  allowed 
to  leave  "  without  baggage  and  nothing  but  a  white 
stick  in  their  hands." 

Three  years  later  a  worse  disaster  befell  the 
town,  when  Edward  IV.,  the  ally  of  Burgundy,  was 
preparing  to  invade  France  and  to  reopen  the  era 
of  the  great  wars.  Louis,  fearing  lest  he  might 
descend  on  the  Norman  coast  and  use  Eu  as  a 
base,  had  no  other  means  than  destroying  the  town, 
"  for  a  long  time  flourishing  through  its  commerce 
and  celebrated  for  the  boldness  of  its  shippers. 
On  Tuesday  (called  the  Piteous  Tuesday),  the  18th 
day  of  July,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
were  the  town  and  castle  fired  by  the  men  of  war 
by  the  command  of  the  King.  There  remained 
only  five  churches  and  a  few  houses  at  the  gate  of 
the  market  and  ten  mills  which  were  not  burnt." 
The  English  invasion  came  to  naught,  and  the  King, 
who  repented  perhaps  of  the  unnecessary  de- 
struction of  the  good  town,  granted  Eu  a  remis- 
sion of   taxes  for   twenty  years  and  a  gift  of  a 
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thousand  livres  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to 
rebuild  their  houses. 

The  town  seems  to  have  risen  rapidly  from  the 
ashes,  gained  wealth,  and  taken  its  part  in  the 
artistic  movement  of  the  Renaissance,  the  record 
of  which  is  written  in  the  stones  of  St.  Laurent. 
In  the  southern  transept  is  the  tomb  of  the  bour- 
geois Seigneur  du  Quenel  and  his  wife,  who  are 
represented  kneeling,  their  hands  joined  before  the 
infant  Jesus,  who  is  seated  on  the  lap  of  his 
mother,  and  holds  a  parchment  in  one  hand  and  in 
the  other  a  pen,  to  enter  the  names  of  the  suppli- 
cants in  the  book  of  life. 

There  was  put  up  in  1504  a  fine  monument  to 
Nicolas  de  Saint  Onen,  mayor  of  the  town.  The 
tomb  of  St.  Laurent  was  furnished  with  a  balus- 
trade beautifully  carved  and  adorned  with  statues. 
This  work,  respected  by  the  Revolution,  was  swept 
away  by  modern  restoration.  There  was  rebuilt 
the  exterior  of  the  choir  with  buttresses,  flying 
arches,  and  pyramids,  in  flamboyant  Gothic,  and 
within,  there  arose  the  chapels  that  surround 
like  a  wreath  the  high  altar,  amongst  them  the 
Lady  Chapel,  containing  an  exquisitely  beautiful 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Chapel  of  the 
Sepulchre,  presenting  the  burial  of  Christ,  a  fine 
work  of  carving. 

It  was  a  sign  of  the  times,  of  the  rising  power 
and  wealth  of  the  citizens,  that  their  tombs  enter 
the  church.  Pierre  Formentin  appears  in  the  choir 
opposite  Philippe  d'Artois,  Constable  of  France ; 
the  bas-relief  of  Guillelme  Bourgeois  close  to  the 
noble  and  puissant  Madame  de  Melun. 

The  house  of  Cleves  had  succeeded  to  the  posses- 
sion of  Eu,  and  during  the  troubled  times  of 
the  Reformation  took  the  side  of  the  Catholic 
party.     The    town    excited    the    hostility    of    the 
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Huguenots,  who  had  gained  the  upper  hand  in 
Rouen  and  Dieppe.  The  red  glare  of  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Michel  in  Treport,  consigned  to  the  flames, 
warned  the  townsmen  of  their  danger.  A  few 
months  later  the  redoubtable  Count  Montgomery, 
Governor  of  Dieppe,  brought  up  his  forces  to  the 
attack.  One  winter  morning,  early  in  1563,  his 
troops,  some  1,500  men  with  guns,  were  seen 
marching  up  the  river.  The  defenders  were  on  the 
alert ;  the  town  guards  turned  out,  they  replied  to 
the  enemy's  fire  vigorously  ;  the  breach  that  had 
been  made  in  the  wall  they  filled  up,  men  and 
women  working  with  a  will.  When  on  the  hills 
above  the  companies  from  Ault  were  seen  with 
banners  flying,  Montgomery  withdrew  with  the 
loss  of  one  of  his  heavy  guns,  which  was  dragged 
into  the  to^vn  and  kept  as  a  trophy  of  victory. 
Eu  now  became  a  place  of  refuge,  and  crowds 
found  shelter  within  its  walls  and  lodged  in  the 
cloisters  of  the  Abbey. 

Jacques  de  Cleves,  the  last  of  his  house,  died 
young ;  his  sister  married  Henri  de  Balafre,  Duke 
de  Guise.  The  good  people  were  proud  of  their 
chief,  the  captain  of  the  Catholic  League,  and  gave 
him  a  royal  welcome  when  he  came  into  their 
midst,  1579.  The  Duke  undertook  to  rebuild  the 
Castle,  which  was  planned  to  enclose  an  enormous 
square  court ;  the  right  wing  only  was  completed, 
and  the  residence  which  he  designed  for  himself 
illustrates  the  over-weening  ambition  of  the  man, 
who  had  become  more  powerful  than  the  king. 
The  year  following  saw  another  foundation,  worthy 
of  the  head  of  the  Catholic  League,  the  Jesuit 
College,  which  was  established  in  the  garden  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  A  gift  of  10,000  livres  and  an  annual 
revenue  of  2,000  livres  from  the  sale  of  the  wood 
of  the  forests  were  granted  for  the  maintenance 
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of  the  establishment.  Father  Matthieu,  the  pro- 
vincial of  the  Jesuits,  came  to  receive  these  endow- 
ments on  behalf  of  his  Order.  A  marble  tablet  in 
the  Park  of  Eu,  with  the  inscription:  "It  was  in 
the  shade  of  these  beeches  that  the  Guises  held 
their  Council  in  the  XVIth  century,"  marks  the 
spot  where  they  are  supposed  to  have  met.  The 
valley  of  the  Bresle  witnessed  many  of  the 
manoeuvres  in  the  war  which  Henri  IV.  waged 
against  the  family  of  Guise  and  the  League.  He 
appeared  after  the  battle  of  the  Arques  with  his 
victorious  army  before  Eu;  but  at  the  entreaties 
of  the  w^idowed  Duchess  he  remitted  all  contribu- 
tions of  war,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he 
conciliated  her  son,  the  young  Duke  de  Guise, 
appointing  him  Governor  of  the  Province,  and 
granting  him  a  rich  pension. 

Catherine  spent  her  remaining  years  in  pious 
works.  She  founded  the  convents  of  the  Ursu- 
lines  and  Capuchins ;  above  all  she  built  the 
chapel  of  the  Jesuit  College.  Its  principal  facade 
is  a  characteristic  example  of  the  style  adopted 
in  Jesuit  churches,  which  presents  an  imitation 
of  classical  designs,  with  a  profusion  of  orna- 
ments. It  was  finished  in  eighteen  years,  a  short 
time  before  her  death;  she  herself  contributing 
35,000  livres  to  the  structure,  which  fitly  com- 
pleted her  husband's  foundation.  The  College 
was  established  to  arrest  the  propaganda  of  Pro- 
testantism, which  had  become  so  strong  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  the  number  of  students  which 
could  be  received  amounted  to  six  hundred  ;  the  old 
part  of  the  building  was  set  aside  for  the  use  of 
English  pui3ils.  Above  the  entrance  gate  there  is 
a  black  marble  slab  recording  her  name  and  that  of 
her  husband.  Within  are  the  tombs,  to  the  left  that 
of  the  Duke  Henri  de  Guise.     Beneath  two  figures, 
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one  wearing  the  scarf  so  dear  to  the  League,  the 
other  the  ducal  mantle,  there  is  the  bas-relief 
representing  a  spirited  scene  of  battle.  On  the 
other  side  is  the  tomb  of  Catherine  de  Cleves.  Her 
figure,  a  x  elegant  piece  of  carving,  is  covered  with 
a  mant.e,  by  her  side  are  the  statues  of  Faith  and 
of  Charity ;  the  bas-relief  sets  forth  a  funereal 
allegory.  These  are  singularly  suggestive  monu- 
ments of  persons  who  played  so  great  a  part  in  the 
turbulent  history  of  their  time. 

The  daughter  borne  to  Catherine  the  very  year 
her  husband  died,  married  the  Prince  de  Conti,  a 
son  of  the  Conde  who  had  been  the  leader  of  the 
Huguenots.  She  was  one  of  the  writers  and  wits 
of  the  age.  She  recounted  with  much  discretion, 
after  the  manner  of  her  time,  a  history  of  the 
amours  of  Henri  IV. ;  and  a  manuscript  in  the 
royal  library  contains  a  spirited  conversation 
of  Cavaliers  and  Dames,  which  was  held  in  the 
Park  of  Eu  on  the  subject  of  love  and  gallantry,  as 
well  as  the  arguments  for  and  against  indulgence 
in  this  interesting  passion. 

After  the  death  of  Catherine,  Charles  de  Lorraine 
became  Count  of  Eu ;  he  had  favoured  the 
marriage  of  Anne  of  Austria  and  Louis  XIIL,  and 
had  the  honour  of  escorting  the  Princess  to  the 
Court  of  his  master.  He  was  implicated  in  one  of 
the  plots  which  the  nobles  contrived  against 
Richelieu ;  he  saved  his  life  by  withdrawing  into 
voluntary  exile,  but  he  lost  part  of  his  estates. 

The  Duke  de  Guise  died  in  Florence  ;  his  widow, 
Catherine  de  Joyeuse,  founded  and  endowed  the 
Hospital  in  1655.  His  son,  after  many  adventures 
in  Italy,  returned  to  his  chateau  on  the  Bresle ; 
but  his  stay  was  short,  he  was  obliged  to  hand 
over  his  estates  to  his  brother  who  bore  the  title, 
Duke  de  Joyeuse.     True  to  the  traditions  of  the 
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family,  its  last  members  spent  their  substance  in 
fruitless  military  expeditions.  Irretrievably  in 
debt,  they  parted  with  their  chateau  and  splendid 
forests  for  a  sum  of  over  2,000,000  livres  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  1661.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  that  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother 
of  Louis  XIII.,  whose  plots  against  Richelieu  had 
proved  so  disastrous  to  those  who  took  part  in 
them ;  she  had  inherited  her  father's  restless 
vanity,  and  more  than  his  energy.  She  had 
intrigued  with  zeal  against  Mazarin,  and  had 
played  a  part  in  the  ludicrous  tragedy  of  the 
Fronde.  Her  principal  performance  had  been  to 
order  the  heavy  guns  of  the  Bastille  to  open  upon 
the  royal  troops,  which,  under  the  command 
of  Turenne,  were  endeavouring  to  drive  the 
Frondeurs  out  of  Paris  in  July  1652. 

The  "Grande  Mademoiselle  "  was  banished  from 
Paris,  and  in  the  summer  of  1661  she  made  a 
festive  entry  into  the  chateau  which  she  had 
acquired.  She  found  the  wing  of  the  residence, 
which  the  Duke  de  Guise  had  erected,  and  a  part 
of  the  old  chateau  of  the  Counts  of  Artois,  "  built 
of  wood  and  of  very  ordinary  appearance."  She 
set  herself  to  improve  her  country  seat.  She  added 
new  wings  to  the  old  palace,  and  built  the  fine 
terrace  in  front  that  looks  towards  the  sea ;  she 
laid  out  the  beautiful  avenues  of  elms,  enlarged 
the  grounds,  surrounding  them  with  a  wall,  within 
the  enclosure  of  which  there  arose  another  smaller 
chateau.  These  occupations  and  the  society  of 
friends  could  not  fully  occupy  her  mind.  Various 
matches  had  been  suggested  to  her  in  earlier 
days — Prince  Charles  of  England,  then  an  exile, 
the  Duke  of  York,  even  Monsieur,  the  brother  of 
Louis  XIV. ;  but  none  of  these  candidates  could 
touch  the  heart  of  the  wayward  and  strong-minded 
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lady.  At  the  sedate  age  of  forty  she  bestowed  her 
affections  on  the  youthful  Count  de  Lauzun.  The 
King  disapproved  of  their  secret  marriage.  The 
husband  was  imprisoned  in  Pignerol.  For  ten 
years  the  disconsolate  wife  tried  to  obtain  his 
release.  She  stooped  to  beg  for  the  intercession 
of  Madame  de  Montespan,  and  asked  the  King's 
mistress  to  "  try  and  please  His  Majesty."  She 
made  over  the  county  of  Eu,  on  which  she  had 
spent  large  sums,  to  the  Duke  du  Maine,  the  son 
of  the  Montespan.  When  eventually  by  such 
sacrifices  she  obtained  the  release  of  her  dear 
prisoner,  she  was  destined  to  suffer  at  his  hands 
the  rudest  shock  of  ingratitude.  Lauzun's  one 
thought  was  to  regain  the  favour  of  Louis  ;  he 
showed  little  regard  for  the  great  lady  who  had 
given  up  all  to  become  his  wife.  At  the  Castle 
of  Eu  he  appears  to  have  made  love  indiscrimi- 
nately to  the  ladies  of  her  court.  There  followed 
dramatic  scenes  ;  "  Mademoiselle  "  scratched  his 
face  and  ordered  him  out  of  her  presence.  The 
Count,  on  his  knees,  "  crawled  the  whole  length 
of  the  gallery"  to  implore  the  pardon  which  he 
received.  Eventually  he  left  her  altogether,  to 
obtain  the  good  graces  of  the  King. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  with  a  "  bitter  distrust  of  all 
human  generosity,"  which  we  can  readily  under- 
stand, made  over  in  her  will  to  her  cousins  what 
she  had  not  already  left  to  the   Duke   du  Maine. 

Like  the  great  ladies  of  her  age,  la  Grande 
Mademoiselle  was  a  writer;  her  memoirs  are 
faulty  in  spelling  and  grammar,  but  instinct  with 
lively  wit  and  vigour;  they  have,  like  the  life  of 
their  author,  a  touch  of  ludicrous  sadness.  Her  last 
years  she  devoted  to  works  of  charity,  to  hospitals 
and  schools,  which  she  founded  and  endowed. 

After  her  death  in  1695  the  Duke  du  Maine  took 
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possession  of  Eu.     One  of  his  sons,  a  child  of  four, 
who  died  in  1708,  was   buried   in  St.  Laurent;   a 
black  marble  slab  in  the  crypt  records  his  name 
Beside  him  were  laid  the  remains  of  Louis  Auguste, 
the  last  of  the  Counts  of  Eu  buried  in  the  great 
church.     He   had   succeeded  his  father,  the  Duke 
du  Maine,  in  1736.     He  was  naturally  of  a  harsh 
and   gloomy  disposition,   and   the   troubles  which 
the  intrigues   of   his   mother  against   the  Regent 
had   brought   upon  his  family,  had  rendered  him 
irritable  and  fretful.     He  was  a  brave  soldier,  and 
distinguished  himself  at  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy. 
His  passion  for  sport  he   satisfied   in   the  forests 
of  his  estate ;  there  were  many  stories  told  of  the 
wild  huntsman  and  his  boisterous  train.     A  light 
word  spoken  over  the  gambling  table  provoked  a 
duel,  in  which  he  slew  his  opponent,  the  Marquis 
de  Ceigny;    the  death  was  avenged   a   few  years 
later  by  the  young  Marquis,  and  the  body  of  the 
Gomte,  slain  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  was 
brought   to   Eu   and    found   its   last   resting-place 
in   the   crypt   of  Notre-Dame,  1755.     His   brother 
died  childless,  and  the  estate  passed,  twenty  years 
later,  to  his  cousin,  the  Duke  de  Penthievre.     He 
was  a  grandson   of   Louis  XIV.  and   Madame   de 
Montespan.     His  simple  life,  his  works  of  charity, 
recalled  the  memory  of  the  first  Duke  du  Maine. 
One  of  his  daughters  married  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
and  bore  in  1773  a  son,  Louis  Philippe,  who  was 
destined  to  become  the  King  of  the  French  and 
to  make  Eu  a  royal   residence.     During   the   last 
Administration  that  preceded  the  Revolution  the 
chateau  was  repaired  and  refurnished  with  a  fine 
display    of    public   spirit.     Considerable   improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  harbour  of  Treport.    There 
were  built  the  sluice-gates  that  were  intended  to 
clear  the  entrance  of  sand  and  shingle,  and  a  canal 
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to  Eu  was  taken  in  hand.  In  the  midst  of  these 
various  works,  which  occupied  the  wealth  and 
leisure  of  a  country  gentleman,  there  appeared, 
even  in  the  peaceful  valley  of  the  Bresle,  the 
signs  that  portended  the  coming  changes.  Every- 
where reigned  distress  and  poverty,  which  made 
calls  upon  the  Duke's  charity ;  the  rigour  of  the 
winter  of  1789  was  alleviated  for  his  tenants  by 
his  generosity.  The  people  remembered  his  kind- 
ness. When  the  revolutionary  movement  grew 
in  strength,  when  the  lands  of  the  Seigneur  and 
the  property  of  the  Abbey  were  alike  affected  by 
the  new  laws,  a  great  feast  of  federation  was 
held ;  but  the  assembly  assured  the  Duke  de 
Penthievre  of  their  regard.  At  the  tree  of  liberty, 
erected  in  the  great  square,  nobles  and  priests 
took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new  Constitution. 
The  good  old  man  was  fortunate  enough  to  die 
in  peace  in  his  seventy-seventh  year.  For  here, 
as  everywhere  in  the  country,  the  Revolution  ran 
riot,  and  fugitives  could  be  seen  making  their  way 
down  to  Treport,  there  to  embark  for  foreign 
parts,  the  crowd  at  the  harbour  giving  vent  to 
their  feelings  by  exclamations  of  sympathy  or 
loud  hooting.  The  lands  of  the  chateau  were 
confiscated.  The  priests  left ;  the  services  ceased. 
Eu  also  had,  in  faithful  imitation  of  Paris,  "its 
Feast  of  Reason,"  when  a  procession  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  carrying  the  emblems  of 
their  various  professions,  marched  singing  and 
shouting  into  the  Church  of  St.  Laurent.  Their 
fury  spent  itself  on  the  tombs,  which  were  broken  ; 
on  images  and  bas-reliefs,  that  were  defaced  and 
disfigured.  Statues  of  saints  were  burnt  in  the 
public  square ;  stones  of  the  monuments  that  had 
been  pulled  down  were  employed  to  pave  the 
streets.     A  later  restoration  has  placed  the  recum- 
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bent  statues  of  the  House  of  Artois  into  the  crypt, 
restored,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  the  various  in- 
scriptions in  the  pavement  of  the  church  ;  but  the 
ravages  of  the  Revolution  are  unmistakably  visible 
in  the  noble  building. 

When  the  chateau  was  sequestrated  in  October, 
1793,  the  furniture  was  seized  and  sold.  Two 
years  later  the  stately  halls  and  galleries  were 
crowded  with  beds ;  the  necessities  of  war  had 
transferred  the  castle  into  a  military  hospital. 
During  the  first  Empire  it  became  the  residence 
of  General  Rampon,  who,  finding  the  various 
buildings  too  extensive  for  his  requirements, 
proceeded  to  demolish  with  military  promptitude, 
as  if  he  were  destroying  hostile  works,  the  wings 
turned  towards  the  valley  of  the  Bresle,  which 
had  been  built  for  the  Duke  de  Guise ;  it  con- 
tained the  large  staircase,  the  guard-room,  the 
picture-galleries  of  the  "  Grande  Mademoiselle  "  ; 
the  smaller  pavilion  she  had  built,  was  likewise 
pulled  down. 

Later  on,  the  estate  became  a  domain  of  the 
Crown,  and  was  intended  to  form  a  residence 
for  Napoleon.  When  as  Consul  he  had  first 
conceived  the  plan  of  invading  England,  he 
examined  the  course  of  the  Bresle,  and  the 
harbour  of  Treport.  He  came  again  in  1811, 
with  the  Empress  Marie-Louise ;  he  was  then 
at  the  height  of  his  power,  but  the  inscription 
"  Spes  pads "  on  the  triumphal  arch  through 
which  he  passed  was  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled, 
and  the  design  which  his  architect  prepared  for 
the  rebuilding  of  a  palace  came  to  naught. 
Three  years  afterwards  the  good  people  could 
welcome  back  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  who 
returned  with  the  Bourbons  from  exile.  Her 
son  visited  in  1821  his  domain ;  he  undertook  to 
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rebuild  what  remained  of  the  mediaeval  castle. 
All  traces  of  the  past  have  disappeared.  The 
visitor  who  looks  through  the  grating  across 
the  gravel  court,  beholds  a  stately,  modern 
mansion,  and  has  some  difficulty  in  realising 
that  he  has  before  him  the  remnants  of  a 
building  that  has  from  the  days  of  the  early 
Normans  to  the  French  Revolution  lived  through 
every  phase  of  history. 

The  Chateau  d'Eu  was  one  of  the  favourite 
residences  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  twice,  in  1843 
and  in  1845,  received  here  Queen  Victoria.  After 
the  Revolution  of  1848  the  fine  works  of  art, 
the  historical  portraits,  paintings,  and  busts, 
which  it  contained  were  dispersed.  Napoleon  III., 
following  the  example  of  his  uncle,  confiscated 
the  estate  for  the  Crown.  The  National  Assembly, 
in  1872,  restored  the  property  to  the  family  of 
Orleans.  The  chateau  became  the  residence  of  the 
Comte  de  Paris,  until  the  law  of  1886,  expelling 
the  heirs  of  families  which  had  once  reigned 
in  France,  drove  him  into  exile.  A  fire  which 
occurred  in  1902  greatly  injured  the  building ; 
the  ravages  have  been,  at  least  outwardly, 
repaired,  and  the  grandson  of  Louis  Philippe, 
the  Comte  d'Eu,  has  now  made  it  his  abode. 
True  to  its  character,  the  chateau  has,  to  the 
last,  reflected  "the  changes  and  chances"  of 
French  history. 


CHAPTER  III 

EU — ROAD    TO    DIEPPE 

The  Church  St  Laurent  bears  the  name  of 
Notre-Dame-d'Eu.  The  main  building  was  accom- 
plished within  less  than  fifty  years,  1186  to  1230, 
and  shows  unity  of  design  notwithstanding  the 
mingling  of  styles,  which  is  due  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Gothic  arch  during  that  period ;  the 
last  gallery  of  the  nave,  the  transept,  and  choir 
show  the  architecture  of  the  Ile-de-France.  The 
nave  is  Anglo-Norman.  In  1426,  during  all  the 
troubles  of  the  English  occupation,  the  roof  of 
the  choir  was  struck  by  lightning  and  burnt. 
Twenty-five  years  later,  when  the  enemy  had 
been  finally  expelled  and  peace  restored,  the 
church  was  repaired  and  rebuilt  through  the 
exertions  of  three  successive  abbots.  Then  rose 
the  transepts  and  the  stately  choir,  as  they  have 
remained  until  to-day.  Again,  in  1609  and  1622, 
the  building,  having  escaped  the  trials  of  the 
religious  wars,  was  scathed  by  fire ;  but  then  the 
house  of  Guise  made  its  influence  felt,  extensive 
repairs  were  undertaken,  and  at  the  same  time 
stricter  rules  introduced  for  the  community  of 
the  Abbey.  During  the  Revolution  the  church 
was  sacked,  and  escaped  entire  destruction  only 
through  the  intervention  of  the  municipality. 
The  first  restorations  were  due  to  Louis  Philippe, 
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182o  to  1839 ;  a  general  plan  of  repairs  was  carried 
out  by  Viollet-le-Duc  during  the  time  of  Napoleon 
III.  We  may  be  permitted  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  present  Government  will  in  future  show 
greater  liberality  than  it  has  hitherto  done  in 
healing  the  ravages  which  time,  more  than  the 
hand  of  man,  has  wrought  in  the  noble  structure. 
The  interior  is  well  lighted,  of  singularly  clear 
and  harmonious  proportions.  The  pulpit,  with 
its  finely  carved  panel  representing  the  head  of 
St.  John  Baptist,  is  worthy  of  attention ;  it 
disputes  with  that  of  the  Jesuit  College  the 
honour  of  having  heard  Bourdaloue's  earliest 
sermons ;  it  is  certain  that  the  "  Grande  Made- 
moiselle "  heard  and  admired  the  young  Jesuit 
preacher  and  afterwards  brought  him  to  Paris. 

Just  opposite  is  the  "banc  d'oeuvre."  Two 
splendid  figures,  carved  in  wood,  support  a  canopy, 
on  which  stands  a  statue  of  Religion ;  at  its  feet 
is  a  battery  of  guns,  the  mouths  of  which  gape 
forth  as  from  the  battlements  of  a  castle.  It 
was  the  gift  of  that  Louis  Auguste  de  Bourbon 
who  was  slain  in  1755,  and  who  had  been  grand- 
master of  artillery.  Above  the  steps  that  lead 
to  the  choir  there  have  been  recently  placed  two 
statues  of  saints,  taken  from  the  Capuchin  Church ; 
though  somewhat  massive,  they  are  very  expres- 
sive in  face  and  gesture.  Three  mayors  of  the 
old  town  have  been  here  buried ;  their  graves 
are  suggestive  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 
Of  the  first,  who  died  1312,  there  remains  an 
inscription  at  the  foot  of  a  pillar  with  a  delinea- 
tion of  the  humble  instruments  of  his  craft — a 
compass,  a  hoe,  a  shuttle ;  of  the  other,  Nicolas 
de  Melleville,  who  died  1504,  when  Eu  had 
increased  in  wealth  and  pride,  there  is  a 
sumptuous    monument    in    the    northern   wall,   a 
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bas-relief  representing  the  dead  body  of  Christ 
on  the  knees  of  His  mother.  To  the  left,  the 
magistrate,  clothed  in  a  long  robe,  is  kneeling; 
around  are  saints  and  angels,  and  the  back- 
ground is  an  elaborate  landscape,  with  rocks, 
ravines,  and  castles.  Unfortunately  this  fine 
work  of  the  Renaissance  was  shamefully  muti- 
lated during  the  Revolution.  Beneath  the  steps 
that  lead  to  the  choir  are  the  stones  that  once 
covered  the  remains  of  Simon  de  Touars,  and  of 
Isabelle  d'Artois. 

Against  the  four  pillars  of  the  transept  there 
stand  marble  columns,  each  bearing  an  urn  and 
an  inscription,  that  recall  various  memories. 
The  oldest  is  that  of  Catherine  of  Cleves,  who, 
dying  1633,  had  wished  that  her  body  should  be 
buried  in  the  Church  of  the  Jesuits,  which  she 
had  built,  and  her  heart  in  St.  Laurent.  Next  is 
the  column  placed  to  the  memory  of  Louis 
Auguste  de  Bourbon.  Opposite  are  those  erected 
by  the  people  of  Eu  in  1828  as  a  memorial  to 
the  Duke  de  Penthievre,  "beloved  of  God,  of  the 
King,  and  the  people,"  and  to  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  the  wife  of  Philippe  Egalite,  the  mother 
of  Louis  Philippe,  to  whom  "virtue  was  an 
ornament  in  prosperity,  a  solace  in  adversity,  a 
succour  in  death."  In  the  choir  were  the  tombs 
of  the  house  of  Artois  ;  to  the  left,  of  Jean,  the 
head  of  the  family,  who  had  shared  his  King's 
captivity  in  England ;  of  Philip,  his  son,  who 
died  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks ;  to 
the  right,  of  Charles  d'Artois,  the  last  of  the  race. 
Simple  inscriptions  mark  the  places  occupied 
by  their  mausoleums.  The  arches,  vaults,  and 
windows  of  the  choir  are  in  the  richest  Gothic 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and 
withal    form    a    harmonious    blending    with    the 
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simplicity  of  the  nave.  The  seven  chapels  that 
like  a  crown  surround  the  altar,  are  of  irregular 
and  impressive  beauty;  that  of  the  Sepulchre 
contains  a  bas-relief  of  the  burial  of  Christ 
under  a  dais  of  rich  Gothic  carving.  In  the 
Lady  Chapel  is  the  statue,  by  T.  Auguier,  of  the 
Virgin  holding  her  child  in  her  arms,  of  grave 
and  stately  beauty.  The  door  of  the  vestry,  and 
the  stone  grating  that  encloses  the  sanctuary, 
are  finely  and  gracefully  wrought.  Having  com- 
pleted the  round  of  the  chapels,  the  visitor  will 
descend  to  the  crypt,  which  was  cleared  of  the 
bones  and  debris  cast  into  it  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  restored  by  Louis  Philippe  in  1828.  It 
is  a  subterranean  church  in  the  style  of  the 
twelfth  century,  intended  to  contain  the  tomb 
of  St.  Laurent,  and  still  preserves  his  statue. 
The  saintly  archbishop  is  represented  in  mitre 
and  pontifical  robes ;  his  hands  hold  a  broken 
cross.  On  either  side  along  the  wall  are  the 
statues  of  the  House  of  Artois,  some  of  them, 
like  that  of  Philippe  the  Constable,  of  Isabelle, 
and  of  Jeanne  de  Saveuse,  perfect  works  of  art. 
The  wanderer,  beholding  their  features,  carved  in 
"white  marble,  calm  and  serene,  fitfully  lighted 
by  the  red  glare  of  a  lamp,  can  with  difficulty 
realise  the  broken  fortunes  of  their  eventful 
lives.  Then  stepping  into  daylight  and  standing 
in  the  open  square,  he  will  look  up  to  what  is 
the  greatest  and  stateliest  part  of  the  church, 
the  triple  stories  of  buttresses  of  flying  arches, 
crowned  with  pinnacles,  that  roof  the  choir. 
Everywhere  there  are  slender  turrets  and  spires 
and  balustrades  of  richest  Gothic,  between  which 
gleam  stained-glass  windows,  in  a  lofty  position 
overlooking  and  commanding  the  town.  Some 
of     the    balustrades    are     broken,    some    of    the 
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pinnacles  are  bereft  of  their  ornaments ;  the 
sums  granted  for  repairs  by  an  indifferent 
Government  have  been  insufficient ;  a  tragic  fate, 
like  that  of  the  family  which  it  entombs,  has 
overtaken  the  church. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  square  is  the  Mairie 
with  the  Museum,  which  contains  a  good  deal 
of  carved  stone  and  statuary,  removed  from  the 
church  during  the  various  restorations — the 
silver  image  of  the  Vierge  du  voeu  cast  in  1637, 
and  "  the  Red  Book,"  an  almost  complete  record 
of  the  town  from  1271,  the  year  that  followed 
the  death  of  Louis  IX.,  to  1717. 

From  the  corner  of  the  public  place  the  road 
leads  to  the  chapel  of  the  former  Jesuit  College. 
The  style  of  this  is  unmistakably  that  associated 
with  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Over  the  door  of 
entrance  there  is  a  bas-relief,  two  angels  on  either 
side  of  a  heraldic  shield  ;  a  marble  slab  records 
the  foundation  by  Catherine  of  Cleves  in  1624. 
To  the  left  is  the  court  of  the  college,  surrounded 
by  old  buildings ;  a  vaulted  passage,  above  which 
appear  chiselled  in  the  stones  the  arms  of  the 
founders,  and  a  second  quadrangle,  lead  to  the 
house  which  is  now  the  town-school.  There  is  the 
sound  of  innumerable  young  voices  and  laughter, 
for  boys  of  all  ages  are  gambolling  about ;  and  a 
professor  with  high  black  hat,  long  black  coat, 
long  sleek  hair,  school-books  under  his  arm  is 
walking  across  the  court.  One  step  from  the 
light  and  noise  leads  into  the  silence  and  the 
shade  of  the  chapel,  where  are  the  tombs,  of 
singular  and  striking  solemnity,  of  the  great 
Duke  de  Guise  and  Catherine  his  wife. 

Opposite  the  church  is  the  road  de  la  Grande 
Mademoiselle,  where  there  remain  some  relics 
of    past  times — a   house   of    brick    and    stone,   a 
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niche  that  held  an  image,  a  projecting  beam  of 
oak,  a  small  tower,  on  which  the  date  engraven — 
1573 — seems  unnecessary,  for  its  style  is  that  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  In  this  quarter  the  visitor 
will  come  upon  houses  which  must  have  been 
built  when  Eu  rose  from  its  ashes  in  the  days 
of  Louis  XI.,  and  which  saw  the  Duke  de  Guise 
and  Henri  IV.  making  their  solemn  entry  under 
their  windows.  There  is  a  pleasant  walk  round 
the  town,  where  there  are  visible  the  remains 
of  the  old  ramparts,  and  in  the  Champ  de  Mars 
the  two  towers  of  the  gate  de  I'Empire.  The 
magnificent  forests  of  Eu,  that  extend  along  the 
western  bank  of  the  Bresle,  six  miles  in  breadth 
and  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  offer  lovely 
excursions  into  the  woods,  on  the  edges  of  which 
lie  quaint  villages  and  farms.  But  we  retrace 
our  steps  to  Treport  and  follow  the  road  along 
the  cliffs  to  the  west. 

TRjfepoRT  TO  Dieppe. 

The  railway  from  Treport  to  Dieppe  passes 
through  the  pretty  scenery  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Yeres  and  the  Eaulne,  showing  rich  pasture-land 
and  fields  on  sloping  hills  crowned  with  forest,  and 
runs  by  villages  that  look  clean  and  contented,  by 
churches  or  manors  that  speak  of  past  times. 
The  main  road  leads  in  about  nineteen  miles  from 
the  valley  of  the  Bresle  to  the  valley  of  Dieppe. 
Built  on  high  ground,  from  one  to  two  miles 
inland,  it  is  for  the  most  part  drawn  as  straight  as 
a  ruler,  planted  with  trees,  and  kept  in  excellent 
condition.  The  road  passes  through  DiepjDe  and 
proceeds  to  Havre,  forming  part  of  the  defences 
of  the  coasts  which  Napoleon  I.  made  during  his 
war  with  England,  to  enable  him  to  move  bodies 
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of  men  and  guns  swiftly  from  point  to  point.  The 
road  now  rejoices  the  heart  of  the  chauffeur,  and 
invites  him  in  a  land,  innocent  of  the  traps  of  the 
police,  to  test  the  power  of  his  motor-car.  But  the 
traveller  on  foot  or  on  bicycle  will  break  away 
from  the  monotony  of  the  highway  whenever 
some  tempting  object  beckons.  Leaving  to  the 
right  Mount  Huon,  with  its  calvary,  he  climbs 
the  hill  abruptly  and  descends  gradually  into  the 
valley  of  the  Yeres,  where  lies  delightfully  em- 
bowered in  green  the  town  of  Criel — a  small 
market  place,  a  little  over  a  mile  from  the  sea, 
living  on  the  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood  and  on 
the  summer  tourists.  The  Gothic  church  is  of  fine 
and  stately  proportions  ;  the  huge  central  pillars 
and  wide  aisles  show  that  the  population  for  which 
it  was  built  must  have  been  greater  than  it  is  now. 
The  two  thousand  inhabitants  which  it  counted  in 
the  thirteenth  century  have  sunk  to  less  than  half 
that  number.  A  Seigneur  of  Oriel  fought  at 
Hastings  under  the  command  of  the  Count  of  Eu. 
The  schools  and  three  churches,  amongst  them  one 
dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  were 
dependent  upon  the  great  abbeys  in  the  valley  of 
the  Bresle.  The  people  shared  the  fate  of  their 
neighbours ;  in  1419  they  passed  under  the  rule 
of  Henry  V.  of  England,  and  were  handed  over 
to  one  of  his  followers.  In  the  cleft  of  the  cliif  at 
Mesnil-Val  they  saw  in  1545  the  English  leaping 
from  their  ships  in  their  attempt  to  surprise  and 
burn   Treport. 

During  the  time  of  the  Reformation  Criel  be- 
came, like  Dieppe,  a  stronghold  of  the  new 
doctrines ;  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  turned 
Protestant.  During  the  religious  wars  a  troop 
of  the  League  took  possession  of  the  place,  but 
Monsieur  de  Chastes,  the  redoubtable  Governor  of 
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Dieppe,  who  was  for  the  King,  starting  at  midnight 
with  four  companies  came  upon  them  unawares, 
and  forced  them  to  surrender.  May  20,  1589.  In 
the  century  following  Criel  received,  as  a  share  of 
the  benefits  which  "  la  Grande  Mademoiselle  "  con- 
ferred upon  the  neighbourhood,  a  hospital,  which 
was  established — 1685 — in  the  old  Chateau  de 
Briancjon.  This  is  the  building  which  the  visitor 
crossing  the  Yeres  sees  before  him,  with  its  walls 
and  towers  flanking  the  entrance.  The  court  is 
enclosed  by  ancient  buildings,  the  inscriptions  on 
which  recall  the  memory  of  the  founders.  The 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  dealt  a  serious 
blow  to  the  community,  many  members  of  which 
were  still  Protestant  at  heart ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  various  Catholic  foundations  increased  in 
number;  the  last  was  the  chapel  founded  in  1696 
in  the  hamlet  of  Mesnil-Val,  that  lies  between 
Criel  and  Treport,  by  a  good  bourgeois  of  Paris 
and  his  wife.  This  small  sanctuary  with  its  old 
wood-carvings  has  remained  until  to-day,  although 
it  has  become  private  property.  The  Chateau  de 
Chantereine,  which  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Yeres  on  the  way  to  the  sea,  is  a  comparatively 
modern  building,  having  been  completed  in  1775. 

During  the  Revolution  Criel  was  raised  to  the 
proud  position  of  chief  place  of  a  canton,  but 
paid  for  this  dignity  by  troubles,  imprisonments, 
and  the  devastation  of  its  churches.  Since  then 
it  has  returned  to  the  quiet  life  of  a  country 
town  ;  the  harbour  which  it  possessed  in  olden 
times  has  long  since  been  covered  with  sand  and 
shingle. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  a  casino  has 
sprung  up  on  the  beach,  and  hotels  and  about 
thirty  villas  and  chalets.  The  summer  visitors 
enjoy    the    bathing,    the    trout-fishing,    and    the 
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walks,  the  finest  of  which  is  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Joli  Bois,  one  of  the  loftiest  cliffs  of 
Normandy,  340  feet  high,  and  commanding  a 
glorious  view  over  land  and  sea. 

The   main   road   leads  up  behind  the  hill   with 
a   long    and   steady    ascent,   and    then    continues 
straight  as  an  arrow  between  fields  and  meadows, 
haystacks,  and  grazing  cattle.    At  intervals  of  two 
or  three  miles  houses  appear  on  either  side ;  they 
are   substantial    and    square,    of    stone   or    brick, 
covered  with  slate,  as   is  becoming  the  homes  of 
peasants  in  a  good  agricultural  district.     A  little 
way  off  the  main  road  lies  the  typical  church  ;  its 
narrow  windows,  stunted  arches,  and   grey  walls 
speaking   of    the   thirteenth   century,    when   Nor- 
mandy was  united  to  France  ;  to  them  have  been 
added  in    the    sixteenth   century  the    tower,    the 
porch,  and  the  choir.     Looking  round  the   visitor 
discovers  invariably,  close  by,  the  mairie  and  the 
school,  and  near  the  public  place  the  village  pond, 
shaded  with  elms  and  beeches.     A  country  yokel 
with  a  muck-rake  and   a  look  of  contentment  on 
his  red,  good-natured  face,  and  cattle  and  school 
children  form  a  perfect  picture  of  old-world  still- 
life,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  highway, 
where  passes  the  traffic  and  the  motor-car.  The  way 
continues  at  a  distance   of  about  two  miles  from 
the  cliffs,  that  form  here  a  continuous  wall.    There 
is  only  one  place  where  they  dip  down  towards  the 
sea.    A   precipitous   road   now  leads   down   to  the 
shingle  ;  formerly  a  rope  ladder  along  the  face  of 
the  rock  enabled  smugglers  to  carry  on  their  trade. 
It  was  here  that  on  August   21,  1803,  an  English 
ship  put  on  shore    the  General  Pichegru  and  his 
accomplices  in  the  Royalist  conspiracy  which  had 
been  contrived  against  Napoleon.  The  conspirators 
scaled  the  cliff,  made  their  way  across  country  to 
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Eu,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Paris.  This  was  the 
plot  which  so  exasperated  the  First  Consul  that 
he  determined  to  take  signal  vengeance  on  any 
member  of  the  royal  family  he  could  seize,  and 
in  defiance  of  every  right  apprehended,  sentenced, 
and  executed  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  March  21,  1804. 
He  then  turned  on  the  conspirators,  whom  his 
police  had  tracked.  Pichegru  destroyed  himself  in 
prison,  the  famous  Chouan  Cadoudal,  head  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  ten  of  his  followers  were  con- 
demned to  death,  June,  1804.  General  Moreau, 
Napoleon's  rival  in  military  fame,  was  banished. 
Further  down  the  road  to  Dieppe,  to  the  left, 
forming  the  background  to  a  fine  avenue  of 
beeches,  stands  the  Chateau  of  Derchigny.  An 
unpretentious  building  in  eighteenth-century  style, 
with  a  duck-pond  in  front  and  a  quaint  chapel 
close  by,  this  residence  derives  interest  from 
its  founder,  De  Clieu  (died  1774),  a  native  of 
Dieppe,  who  first  brought  the  coffee-plant  into 
the  West  Indian  Islands,  and  eventually  became 
Governor  of  the  Isles  which  he  had  so  greatly 
benefited. 

A  short  distance  farther,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
road,  lies  Graincourt,  with  its  three  chateaux, 
which  are  all  modern,  the  property  of  one  wealthy 
family. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  main  road  runs  a  lane 
at  a  right  angle  across  the  fields,  and  then  enters  a 
long  straggling  village — with  farms  and  orchards 
and  courts,  the  walls  of  which  seem  to  have 
descended  from  feudal  ages — Berneval-le-Grand, 
which  was  a  place  of  some  note  in  the  old  days  of 
the  Merovingian  kings. 

Brittenevalis,  Brinevallis,  Bi^neval,  as  it  appears 
in  the  charters,  was  handed  over  with  all  its  lands 
to  the  great  Abbey  of  St.  Denys  by  King  Dago- 
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bert  I.  The  gift  was  confirmed  by  the  Frankish 
kings.  At  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 
abbot  transferred  the  lands  to  a  seigneur  whose 
castle  stood  to  the  east  of  the  village.  A  Baron  of 
Berneval  fought  at  Hastings.  The  title  of  the 
barony  descended  successively  to  several  great 
families,  amongst  whom  were  the  Montmorencys, 
the  Dukes  de  Longueville,  and  the  Princes  of 
Monaco,  and  continued  until  the  French  Revo- 
lution. There  existed  here,  formerly,  like  at  Criel, 
a  harbour,  which  was  guarded  by  a  small  garrison, 
and  from  which — tradition  says — there  sailed  in 
1402  Bertyn  de  Berneval,  one  of  those  Norman 
adventurers  who  first  conquered  the  Canary 
Islands  for  Spain.  The  church,  like  most  along 
the  shore,  is  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  time 
when,  judging  from  the  population,  the  country 
must  have  been  most  flourishing  ;  the  sixteenth 
century  has  added  a  southern  aisle. 

The  visitor  passes  by  the  farms  that  live  their 
delightfully  drowsy  lives  as  they  did  in  bygone 
days,  and  descending  by  a  precipitous  road  he 
comes  to  the  cove,  where  in  the  hollow  between 
high  cliffs  on  either  side  there  has  sprung  up  a 
modern  watering-j)lace.  With  Tr^port  and  Criel 
it  forms  the  third  breach  in  the  long  white  walls 
that  face  the  sea  ;  and  here,  by  the  shingle  and 
sand,  hotels  have  been  built  and  pensions,  the  prices 
of  which  compare  favourably  with  those  of  neigh- 
bouring towns.  Behind  them,  up  the  valley  and  on 
the  side  of  the  downs  have  grown  up  chalets  with 
gardens,  forming  one  of  those  small  and  unpre- 
tentious seaside  resorts  that  stud  the  coast  of 
Normandy.  The  summer  visitors  bathe  and  j)addle 
in  the  sea,  or  stroll  through  shaded  country  lanes ; 
in  the  scenery  of  cliff  and  sea,  in  the  nooks  and 
corners  of  the  quiet  land  artists  find  subjects  for 
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their  brush  or  pencil ;  and  those  who  wish  to  avoid 
the  fashionable  gaieties  and  the  prices  of  the  season 
of  Dieppe  can  escape  thither  by  taking  the  dili- 
gence, which  daily  accomplishes  the  distance  of 
seven  miles  for  the  modest  fare  of  a  shilling. 

The  visitor  can  retrace  his  steps  to  the  main  road, 
which  continues  its  straight  course  parallel  to  the 
sea ;  but  he  will  be  far  more  inclined  to  make  his 
way  through  fields  and  orchards,  over  which  rises 
the  old  clock-tower  of  Belleville,  mentioned  in  the 
days  of  William  Rufus.  A  ravine  descends  from 
here,  at  the  foot  of  which  there  used  to  be  a  tiny 
port.  Whenever  there  was  war  with  England  the 
ravine  was  closed  by  a  gate,  above  which  a  gun  was 
placed,  served  by  six  gunners.  It  is  not  known 
whether  this  gun  was  ever  fired. 

A  short  distance  beyond  are  the  houses  of 
Bracquemont,  under  the  shade  of  elms  and  beeches. 
The  church  is  quite  modern,  it  counts  only  three 
centuries ;  but  the  thick  walls  of  the  farms  that 
enclose  the  village  pond,  and  of  the  rows  of 
cottages  nestling  along  the  hollow  road  are  of  a 
deeper  grey  and  unmistakably  older.  They  were 
probably  built  when  their  seigneurs  played  a  part 
in  the  history  of  France.  It  was  a  Robinet  de 
Bracquemont  who  enabled  Benedict  III.,  when  that 
Pope,  invited  by  a  council  of  the  French  Church  to 
resign,  graciously  refused  to  accept  the  invitation 
and  was  blockaded  in  his  palace  at  Avignon,  to 
make  good  his  escape,  1403.  Another  Bracque- 
mont was  slain  in  the  Battle  of  Verneuil,  1424, 
when  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  carrying  on  the  war 
of  Henry  V.,  conquered  the  country  north  of  the 
Loire.  The  most  distinguished  member  of  the 
family  was  Robert,  who,  two  centuries  later,  be- 
came Admiral  of  France,  commanded  the  troops  in 
Sicily   and   Castille,  and   represented   his   country 
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at  the  Courts  of  the  King  of  England  and  the 
Emperor  of  Germany. 

A  wooded  dale  descends  towards  the  sea ;  scat- 
tered under  the  trees  are  the  cottages  of  the 
hamlet  of  Puys.  As  the  valley  opens  up  towards 
the  ocean  there  appear  fashionable  chalets  and 
a  large  hotel. 

A  path  leads  from  Bracquemont  across  the  fields 
to  a  hill  that  is  enclosed  between  the  dale  and  the 
sea,  forming  a  natural  stronghold  and  defended 
towards  the  east  by  a  vast  rampart.  The  surface 
is  marked  by  small  elevations,  which  are  certainly 
the  work  of  human  hands.  In  them  have  been 
found  pottery,  rings,  and  coins  from  the  time  of 
the  Gauls,  remnants  of  their  dwellings,  and  close 
by  the  cliff  the  traces  of  a  Roman  building.  This 
hill-fortress  by  the  sea  formed  a  place  of  refuge 
for  a  tribe  of  Gauls,  which  was  captured  by  the 
Romans,  and  received  the  name  Ca7tip  of  Ccesar. 
The  only  fortifications  now  are  wire  fences,  within 
which  cattle  are  peacefully  grazing  on  the  lonely 
downs ;  the  only  sound  is  that  of  the  wind  and 
the  sea,  or  the  cry  of  the  seagull ;  and  the  waves 
are  incessantly  at  work  undermining  the  cliffs  that 
formed  the  walls  of  the  last  refuge,  and  perhaps 
the  burial-place,  of  a  whole  people. 

A  large  new  hotel  and  modern  villas  have 
sprung  up  at  the  foot  of  Caesar's  Camp  ;  and  the 
road  to  Dieppe  leads  past  the  elegant  residence 
which  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  younger  of  that 
name,  built  in  1870,  and  in  which  his  father,  the 
author  of  "  Monte  Christo,"  died  on  December  5, 
1870,  a  few  days  before  the  Prussian  Uhlans  invaded 
his  house.  Further  on  is  the  Villa  Cecil,  in  which 
Lord  Salisbury  for  over  twenty  years  spent  the 
leisure  which  the  summer  seasons  brought  him 
from  the  cares  of  State.     As  the  houses  are  left 
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behind  and  the  cliff  and  the  sea  come  in  sight  there 
appear  far  off  the  towers  of  a  city.  To  the  right, 
in  a  green  meadow  looms  a  small  church  with 
tapering  spire,  the  "Bon  Secours,"  close  by  the 
semaphore,  which  commands  a  panoramic  view  of 
Dieppe. 


CHAPTER  IV 


DIEPPE 


The  harbour  of  Dieppe  extends  its  arms  of  stone 
far  out  into  the  sea ;  inland  is  the  system  of  docks 
that  divide  the  town  into  two  parts.  On  this  side 
the  Pollet  is  the  fishing  quarter,  a  patch  of  brown 
roofs  and  narrow  lanes  against  the  side  of  the  hill ; 
beyond,  on  a  tongue  of  land  enclosed  between  the 
waters  of  the  harbour  and  the  sea,  lies  the  old  city, 
presenting  a  stately  facade  of  eighteenth-century 
houses,  close  and  compact ;  above  them  rises  the 
square  tower  of  St.  Jacques  with  deep  ogive 
windows  and  tracery  of  carved  stone,  dominating 
the  whole  scene  and  reminding  English  visitors 
of  the  battlemented  church  towers  of  their  land. 
Beyond  looms  the  roof  of  St.  Remy,  the  row  of  big 
hotels  that  line  the  sea-front;  projected  against  the 
background  of  the  sea  and  the  glow  of  the  western 
sun  are  the  mauresque  minarets  of  the  Casino ; 
from  the  hill  above  the  feudal  chateau  looks  down, 
stern  and  grim  on  the  fashionable  multitude 
swarming  at  its  feet,  and  to  the  left  extends  the 
rich  green  valley,  bordered  by  forests,  of  the 
Arques  river.  The  past  and  the  present  make  up 
the  picture  of  the  landscape,  and  the  past  has  left 
its  indelible  marks. 

Three  miles  up  the  valley  stands  the  town  of 
Arques,  named  after  the  arches  of  the  bridges  that 
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span  the  three  rivers,  which  unite  their  waters  at 
its  foot.  When  the  Northmen  swept  along  the 
wall  of  chalk  cliffs,  they  found  here— after  the 
mouth  of  the  Bresle— the  first  convenient  entrance, 
which  they  called  the  Deep.  They  established 
themselves  at  Arques,  as  they  had  done  at  Eu. 
The  Viscount  of  Arques  became  a  great  man  and  a 
councillor  of  the  early  dukes.  Wearied  of  this 
world's  turmoil,  he  founded  the  Monastery  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  at  Rouen,  in  which  he  intended 
spending  his  remaining  days,  and  endowed  it  with 
lands  and  houses.  By  his  charters  of  1030  and 
1035  he  made  a  donation  "  in  the  port  of  Dieppe  of 
five  salt-marshes  and  five  houses,  which  had  to  pay 
every  year  five  thousand  salt  herrings  "  to  their 
clerical  landlords.  This  first  mention  represents  the 
town  as  a  cluster  of  fishermen's  huts  round  a  small 
church' dedicated  to  St.  Remy,  in  the  deep  gap 
between  the  cliffs.  When  William  became  duke 
he  made  one  of  his  uncles  Count  of  Arques.  The 
latter  conceived  the  idea  of  building  on  a  hill  above 
the  meeting-place  of  the  three  rivers  the  castle, 
the  towers  of  which,  though  broken  and  ruined, 
still  frown  upon  the  green  valley.  He  joined 
in  a  conspiracy  against  his  young  nephew,  and 
claimed  the  dukedom  for  himself.  He  fared  no 
better  than  the  Count  of  Eu,  for  William  was 
suddenly  upon  him,  with  three  hundred  militia, 
whom  he  had  picked  up  on  the  way  ;  he  dashed  up 
the  hill  and  all  but  rushed  the  fortress,  which  was 
considered  impregnable.  The  iron  gates  thundering 
in  his  face,  he  set  himself  to  besiege  the  castle, 
erecting  a  bastille,  which  effectually  contained  its 
turbulent  garrison  and  withstood  the  attacks  of 
King  Henri  I.  of  France,  who,  pursuing  his  usual 
policy  of  supporting  the  unruly  barons,  had  him- 
self  come    to   the   rescue.     Arques   succumbed   to 
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hunger,  the  Count  was  banished,  and  died  in 
exile. 

When,  the  year  after  his  conquest  of  England, 
William,  having  visited  Normandy,  returned  to 
his  kingdom,  he  proceeded,  December  6,  1067, 
"to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dieppe,  and  from 
there  on  an  icy  winter's  night  set  sail  for  the 
English  shores."  The  journey  served  to  show  him 
the  strategical  value  of  the  harbour,  which  lay 
in  a  direct  line  with  Rouen,  the  capital  of  his 
dukedom ;  and,  like  many  other  places  on  the 
coast,  Dieppe  gained  in  importance  through  the 
conquest. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  town  received 
its  first  girdle  of  fortifications.  Trade  increased, 
the  population  grew,  and  Dieppe  received,  during 
the  reign  of  John  Lackland,  a  charter  after  the 
model  of  other  continental  cities. 

But  a  sudden  and  terrible  fate  was  to  overtake 
the  rising  town.  Amongst  other  towns,  John  had, 
during  the  captivity  of  Richard  Lionheart,  betrayed 
the  strong  Castle  of  Arques  to  the  King  of  France 
for  a  sum  of  20,000  marks  of  silver.  Richard,  upon 
his  release,  immediately  besieged  the  castle,  when 
Philippe  Augustus,  coming  upon  him  with  six  hun- 
dred men,  after  a  fierce  fight  in  the  forest  drove 
him  off,  and  then  attacked  Dieppe.  He  stormed 
and  burnt  the  town,  and  carried  off  the  inhabi- 
tants as  prisoners,  1195.  "His  entrance  was  like 
that  of  the  Greeks  into  Troy,"  sang  a  poet  of 
his  court ;  "  that  most  famous  port,  that  opulent 
town,  enriched  the  victor  with  wealth  of  inestim- 
able value ! " 

All  allowance  made  for  the  language  of  poeti- 
cal flattery,  the  description  affords  an  idea  of 
the  wealth  and  importance  of  Dieppe.  In  the 
year  following   peace   was    signed,   and    Philippe 
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restored  Arques,  Eu,  and  Neufchatel,  but  did  not 
even  mention  Dieppe,  or  rather  the  blackened 
ruins  that  remained.  The  peace  was  merely  a 
truce,  and  Richard  built  on  a  bend  of  the  Seine, 
to  cover  Normandy  against  French  encroachments, 
the  Chateau  Gaillard.  But  the  ground  on  which 
he  was  building  belonged  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen,  and  the  latter  handed  over  the  fortress 
to  the  King  in  exchange  for  some  mills  in  Rouen, 
some  forest  land  near  Arques,  and,  lastly,  the  town 
of  Dieppe — the  latter  being  thrown  in  as  a  make- 
weight !  His  successors  and  the  Cathedral  Chap- 
ter found  in  after  times  that  they  had  gained  by 
the  exchange,  and  what  revenues  they  derived 
from  the  seaport ! 

The  Chateau  d'x\rques  played  a  part  in  that 
struggle  in  which  John  Lackland  lost  his  French 
inheritance.  Here  was  confined  for  some  time 
Eleanor,  the  sister  of  Arthur,  whom  John  had 
taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death.  The  unhappy 
maiden  was  later  removed  to  Cardiff,  and  disap- 
peared in  the  vaults  of  the  castle.  When  Philippe 
Augustus  invaded  Normandy  he  met  with  a  stout 
resistance ;  twice  his  armies  appeared  in  the  valley 
of  Dieppe.  When  all  appeals  for  help  were  dis- 
regarded, Arques  and  Dieppe,  the  last  remains  of 
the  dominions  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy,  were 
finally  lost  to  the  kings  of  England. 

During  the  thirteenth  century  Dieppe  appears 
to  have  shared  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country.  On  the  hill  that  overlooks  the  town 
there  arose  the  first  large  church,  St.  Remy ;  but 
the  unequal  ground  rendered  the  foundations 
unstable ;  notwithstanding  frequent  repairs,  the 
building  crumbled  to  pieces.  The  remains  were 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  present 
church,  erected  during   the  sixteenth  century,  in 
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the  heart  of  the  town.  All  that  remains  of  old 
St.  Remy  is  the  massive  square  tower,  completed 
about  1400,  which  now  forms  part  of  the  chateau, 
and  still  shows  on  its  sides  Gothic  tracery,  the 
signs  of  its  ecclesiastical  descent. 

At  the  same  time  there  began  to  grow  up  near 
the  harbour,  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  population 
of  sailors,  on  the  foundations  of  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Catherine,  a  greater  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Jacques.  It  was  about  1250,  the  year  of  Louis  IX.'s 
first  crusade,  that  the  work  was  begun  ;  it  was  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  about  1400,  that  the 
body  was  completed,  and  again  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  the  tower,  with  its  tracery  and  the 
chapels,  which  like  a  crown  of  carved  stone  and 
stained  glass  surround  the  altar,  were  finished. 
The  building,  which  exhibits  the  development  of 
the  Gothic  style  from  1250  to  1540  in  harmonious 
blending,  took  its  place  among  the  noble  churches 
which  at  that  time  the  towns  of  Normandy  were 
raising  in  rivalry. 

The  Archbishop  of  Rouen  was  the  landlord  of 
Dieppe ;  his  representative,  who  had  the  position 
and  all  but  the  title  of  viscount,  executed  justice 
and  exacted  the  taxes  due  to  his  master.  But 
the  citizens  insisted  on  adding  aldermen,  whom 
they  had  elected,  to  his  council,  and  in  taking  a 
share  in  the  management  of  their  affairs.  Their 
trade  increased,  their  ships  brought  wine  from 
Guienne  and  wood  from  the  Baltic.  They  were 
drawn  into  the  war  with  the  Cinque  Ports  of 
England  in  1292,  and  rushed  with  great  zeal  into 
the  fray.  A  generation  later  they  engaged  in  one 
of  those  expeditions  which  formed  the  prelude  of 
the  great  war.  One  Sunday  morning  a  French 
fleet  sailed  up  Spithead  and  sacked  Southampton, 
whilst  the  good   people   were   at  church.     As  the 
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Dieppois  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
pillage,  the  English  returned  the  week-end  visit 
next  year;  but  they  were  beaten  back  after  a 
brave  fight,  and  Dieppe  escaped  the  fate  of  Tre- 
port.  The  citizens  set  themselves  to  strengthen 
their  defences ;  then  arose  the  strong  stout  walls 
and  gates  that  looked  over  the  sea  and  the  har- 
bour. Only  one  of  the  gates  has  remained  (facing 
the  Casino),  a  monument  of  the  age  of  Crecy. 
The  town  appears  to  have  been  little  affected  by 
the  war,  and  no  sooner  was  a  truce  concluded 
than,  like  true  descendants  of  the  northern  sea- 
rovers,  they  started  on  their  journeys  of  adventure 
and  gain. 

In  1364  their  ships  first  began  to  visit  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  and  to  explore  the  region  from 
Cape  Nun  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  They  estabhshed 
posts,  which  they  called  Petit  Dieppe,  Petit  Paris, 
and  La  Mine  ;  their  trade  with  the  natives  brought 
them  treasures  of  gold  and  ivory,  and  the  sailors 
of  Dieppe  can  justly  claim  the  credit  of  having 
first  discovered  the  African  coast.  The  Portu- 
guese, who  claimed  the  honour  of  being  the 
pioneers,  did  not,  according  to  their  own  showing, 
reach  Cape  Verde  before  1442,  and  Guinea  before 
1461 — that  is,  ninety  years  after  the  Dieppois  ;  but 
their  fleets,  sailing  under  the  commission  of  their 
king,  soon  got  the  better  of  the  plain  merchant- 
men, whose  native  town  was  oppressed  by  a 
foreign  war.  For  the  renewal  of  the  hostilities 
with  England  put  an  end  to  their  enterprise :  the 
Portuguese  stepped  in  and  took  possession  of  their 
stations.  The  only  memorial  of  those  distant 
journeys  is  the  industry  of  ivory  carving,  which  has 
remained  peculiar  to  Dieppe  ;  and  the  craft  which 
to-day  adorns  the  shop-windows  of  the  Grande 
Rue   had   its   beginnings   in   the   elephants'   tusks 
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which  the  first  mariners  brought  from  the  African 
coast. 

A  strong  and  independent  spirit  began  to  fire 
the  citizens,  who  consented  to  pay  one-third  of 
the  town's  revenues  to  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
but  insisted  on  managing  their  own  affairs. 
They  elected  a  council  of  their  own ;  and  as  time 
went  on,  neither  king  nor  archbishop  durst  inter- 
fere with  the  internal  business  of  the  city,  which 
grew  into  the  position  almost  of  an  independent 
republic,  similar  to  that  of  the  German  Hansa 
towns  on  the  Baltic.  We  see  later  on  kings  like 
Francis  I.  and  Henri  II.  asking  for  ships,  and 
men,  and  money,  in  a  tone  as  if  they  were  speak- 
ing to  allies  and  not  to  subjects ;  but  not  asking 
in  vain,  for  Dieppe  was  thoroughly  loyal  to  the 
crown. 

Some  of  the  adventurous  spirits  took  part  in 
the  expedition,  in  which  Jean  de  Betheucourt, 
one  of  the  seigneurs  of  the  neighbourhood,  con- 
quered the  Canary  Islands  for  the  King  of  Castile, 
recalling  on  one  hand  the  Norman  conquests  of 
past  ages,  and  on  the  other,  forming  the  first 
of  those  colonial  possessions  which  the  Spaniards 
were  about  to  acquire  beyond  the  sea. 

When  the  war  with  England  was  renewed, 
the  towns  on  the  coast  of  Normandy  experienced 
the  first  brunt  of  the  hostilities.  In  June  1412 
the  enemies  made  a  descent  on  Dieppe ;  but  they 
were  driven  off  after  a  brave  struggle,  in  which 
their  commander  was  killed.  Three  years  later 
the  garrison  of  Arques  could  see  the  King  of 
England  marching  past  with  his  men-at-arms  and 
archers,  and  hovering  around  them  the  bands  of 
irregular  French  soldiers ;  there  followed  a  series 
of  skirmishes,  in  which  a  young  lad,  Charles  des 
Marets,  distinguished  himself.     The  march  ended 
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with  the  Battle  of  Agincourt,  so  terrible  to  the 
nobles  of  France,  in  which  there  fell  Guillaume 
de  Longueil,  Captain  of  Dieppe,  and  his  sons. 
Their  bodies  were  buried  in  St.  Saviour's  Chapel 
in  St.  Jacques,  beside  the  remains  of  their  ancestor, 
who  had  been  slain  at  Poitiers.  Henry  V.  set  him- 
self to  reduce,  one  by  one,  the  Norman  fortresses. 
After  Rouen  had  fallen,  Arques  opened  its  gates 
to  the  Duke  of  Clarence ;  all  the  country  surren- 
dered, and  an  English  garrison  entered  Dieppe, 
1419.  The  hand  of  the  conqueror  was  heavy 
upon  the  citizens,  who  were  vexed  with  contri- 
butions of  war  and  exactions  of  military  service ; 
young  children  were  sent  as  hostages  to  England, 
in  order  that  they  should  imbibe  "like  milk  the 
love  of  their  new  Sovereign."  But  nothing  could 
quell  the  rising  spirit  of  the  people  of  the  country. 
They  carried  on  with  varying  success  an  irregular 
war  along  the  coast ;  they  were  supported  by 
regular  troops  despatched  by  Charles  VII.  One 
of  their  leaders  was  that  Charles  des  Marets 
who  as  a  lad  had  encountered  the  English.  He 
had  established  himself  at  Bures  near  Neufchatel, 
and  extended  his  expeditions  throughout  the  land 
of  Caux.  One  night  in  November,  1435,  he  brought 
up  a  force  of  six  hundred  men ;  stealing  past 
Arques,  which  was  held  by  an  English  garrison, 
and  entering  the  river  at  low  tide  he  arrived 
at  the  foot  of  the  harbour  wail.  At  a  given 
signal  the  sentries  within  were  overpowered, 
ladders  let  down ;  after  a  desperate  struggle  in 
the  dark  and  winding  streets  the  garrison  was 
overpowered  and  Dieppe  was  freed  from  the 
dominion  of  the  English. 

Des  Marets  established  himself  in  the  city ; 
his  first  care  was  to  build  on  the  western  cliff, 
where   had    stood    a    small    fort   in   the   days   of 
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Henry  II.,  the  chateau  with  its  four  round 
towers — of  which  three  remain — and  the  con- 
necting "  curtains "  of  walls,  that  to  this  day- 
frown  grey  and  grim  upon  the  Casino  and  the 
sea-front.  Some  of  the  strongholds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  English  ; 
amongst  them  was,  true  to  its  traditions,  the 
Chateau  d'Arques.  Reinforcements  arrived  from 
England.  In  1442  Lord  Talbot  brought  up  a  force 
to  recapture  the  fort,  which  formed  so  important  a 
base  of  communications.  On  the  cliff,  near  the 
place  where  now  stands  the  church  Bon  Secours, 
he  erected  a  bastille  ;  for  nine  months  his  artillery 
battered  the  harbour  and  the  town,  without 
reducing  it  to  submission.  He  himself  left  for 
England,  intending  to  return  with  reinforce- 
ments. In  the  meantime  help  was  approaching. 
The  Dauphin  himself,  afterwards  Louis  XI.,  with 
Dunois  and  other  renowned  fighters  entered 
the  town  at  the  head  of  an  army.  On  Wednesday, 
August  14,  1443,  the  Eve  of  the  Assumption,  after 
a  fierce  struggle  the  fort  was  taken  and  razed 
to  the  ground.  Louis,  victorious,  proceeded  to 
St.  Jacques  to  offer  up  thanks ;  he  presented 
the  church  with  a  life-size  silver  statue  of  the 
Virgin.  In  memory  of  the  deliverance,  mystery 
plays  were  held  annually  on  the  Eve  of  the 
Assumption ;  they  continued  for  two  centuries 
to  be  the  joy  of  children  and  country-people ; 
their  place  was  taken  by  a  fair,  which  is  held 
every  August,  and  has  continued  to  this  day.  The 
stalls  and  the  merry-go-rounds  with  all  their 
old-world  gaiety  under  the  grey  walls  of  St. 
Jacques  are  an  attraction  to  English  visitors,  who 
are  not  aware  that  they  are  helping  to  celebrate 
the  day  on  which  their  countrymen  were  shown 
the  door. 
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Dieppe,  free  after  twenty -five  years  of  foreign 
oppression,  resumed  its  activity.  Sailors  started 
again  on  distant  voyages.  One  of  their  Captains, 
Cousin,  was  among  the  first  "  to  take  to  the  high 
sea,"  in  1488.  According  to  a  credible  tradition,  he 
visited  the  coast  of  America  four  years  before 
Columbus,  and  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
ten  years  before  Vasco  da  Gama. 

The  scattered  activity  of  Dieppe  was  to  find  a 
centre,  and  the  crowd  of  mariners  a  munificent 
patron  in  a  merchant  prince,  who  bore  the  true 
character  of  the  age  of  the  Renaissance.  Jean 
Ango  had  increased  the  large  fortune  inherited 
from  his  father,  and  despatched  again  fleets  of 
merchantmen  to  the  coasts  of  Africa.  Here  his 
captains  encountered  and  fought  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  ;  and  the  latter  admitted  having  lost 
in  the  warfare  some  three  hundred  ships.  He 
took  into  his  service  the  Florentine  pilot  Jean 
Verazzano,  and  sent  him  in  1523  to  explore  the 
coasts  of  North  America,  and  to  find  what  was 
the  dream  of  mariners  of  those  days,  a  north-west 
passage  to  India  and  China.  Two  of  his  ships, 
under  the  command  of  Jean  Parmentier,  in  1529 
traversed  the  Indian  Ocean  and  explored  the 
coasts  of  Sumatra. 

The  captains  who  formed  the  court  of  the 
merchant  prince  bore  a  strong  likeness  to  the 
English  sailors  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  Many 
of  them  were  mathematicians  and  geographers, 
who  furnished  the  first  charts  of  the  seas  which 
they  visited.  They  were  poets  who  sang  of  ^olus 
and  Thetis,  translated  Latin  authors,  and  recited 
chants  on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  in  the 
pulpit  of  St.  Jacqvies.  One  of  his  ships  had  been 
captured  by  a  Portuguese  squadron,  and  the  com- 
plaints he  made  to  Francis  I.  proving  ineffectual, 
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he  took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands.  Ango 
despatched  a  fleet  of  ten  vessels,  which  cruising 
among  the  Azores  intercepted  the  ships  that 
entered  the  Tagus.  The  King  of  Portugal  had  to 
beg  the  intercession  of  Francis,  so  that  the  block- 
ading fleet  might  be  withdrawn  ;  Ango  received 
60,000  ducats  as  the  price  of  his  concession. 
The  merchant  of  Dieppe  seemed  in  a  position, 
like  the  Doge  of  Venice,  to  make  peace  and 
war  and  to  treat  crowned  heads  as  his  equals. 
He  leased  the  revenues  of  the  Abbeys  of  Fecamp 
and  St.  Wandrille,  as  well  as  the  rights,  which  the 
Archbishop  of  Rouen  possessed  in  the  town.  On 
the  quay,  next  to  the  Archbishop's  house — where 
now  stands  the  College  opposite  the  Gare  Maritime 
— he  built  himself  a  residence,  the  front  of  carved 
oak,  the  halls  sumptuously  furnished,  the  garden 
alive  with  springing  fountains.  Here  he  enter- 
tained Francis  I.  in  1534  with  royal  splendour.  He 
was  appointed  captain  of  the  town  and  created 
Viscount  of  Dieppe.  He  built  himself  a  country 
residence  at  Varengeville,  about  five  miles  from 
the  town.  The  Manoir  d'Ango,  hidden  by  avenues 
of  trees,  with  its  galleries  and  huge  chimneys,  the 
square  paved  court  and  pigeon-tower,  that  still 
remain,  are  well  worth  a  visit.  The  finest  monu- 
ment of  his  riches  he  left  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Jacques.  The  chapels  of  St.  Jerome,  the  one 
dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  perhaps  the 
Treasury  with  its  wonderful  arches,  are  his  work, 
and,  in  part,  also  the  Lady  Chapel  itself,  of 
exquisite  and  mysterious  loveliness.  In  Francis  I.'s 
last  war  with  England  Ango  undertook  to  victual 
the  whole  fleet  collected  at  Havre,  and  alone  fitted 
out  fifteen  ships.  He  had  been  lavishing  his  own 
fortune  and  that  of  his  associates  in  the  service  of 
the  King.     When  Francis  died,  1547,  ho  could  not 
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obtain  repayment  of  the  large  sums  he  had  spent. 
His  pride  had  excited  the  envy  of  his  partners, 
who  now  demanded  an  account  of  their  shares. 
Unable  to  meet  their  claims,  he  saw  his  estate 
distrained,  his  houses  taken  ;  all  that  remained  to 
him  was  his  position  as  captain  ;  "  he  spent  the  last 
three  years  of  his  life  a  caged  lion  in  the  chateau  "  ; 
he  died  1557.  His  town  house  was  burnt  by  the 
fire  of  the  English  fleet  in  1694.  His  manor  at 
Varengeville  now  serves  the  humble  purpose  of 
a  farm.  His  tomb  in  St.  Jacques  was  broken  open 
during  the  Revolution,  his  very  dust  disturbed.  A 
tablet  on  the  wall  above  recalls  the  name  of  Jean 
Ango,  his  emblem,  a  sphere,  surmounted  by  a 
crucifix,  and  his  device :  "  Spes  meet  Deus  a 
juventute   mea" 

The  people  gave  Francis's  son,  Henri  II.,  a  mag- 
nificent reception  when  he  appeared  in  their  midst, 
1550.  They  showed  their  loyalty  when  five  years 
later  they  armed  eighteen  fishing-boats,  attacked 
and  captured  a  whole  fleet  of  Flemish  transport 
vessels. 

Dieppe  had  now  attained  the  height  of  its 
wealth,  and  showed  its  prosperity  in  public  works. 
A  bridge  was  built  across  the  river  to  connect  the 
town  with  its  growing  suburb,  the  Pollet.  Fresh 
water  was  brought  from  springs  some  four  miles 
distant.  The  wooden  pipes  which  the  engineer, 
Toustain,  laid  through  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
have  been  replaced  by  modern  contrivances  ;  but 
the  fresh  water  he  introduced  still  runs  in  limpid 
streams  through  the  streets. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  Church  of  St. 
Remy  arose  as  we  see  it  to-day.  In  1522  the 
foundation  was  laid ;  within  twenty-three  years 
the  choir  was  finished  ;  then  were  brought  down 
the  altars  of  the  disused  church  on  the  hill,  and 
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in  February,  1545,  Mass  was  celebrated  in  the  new 
sanctuary.  The  work  of  building  was  interrupted 
by  the  Reformation  ;  it  was  sixty  years  later,  when 
under  Henri  IV.  the  religious  strife  had  ceased, 
that  the  work  was  resumed.  After  another  sixty 
years,  abou-t  1665,  when  Catholicism  had  regained 
its  full  ascendancy,  the  nave  with  its  huge  pillars 
and  arches  was  completed.  The  building  was  paved 
by  the  fines  imposed  on  a  Protestant ;  and  its 
tower  was  completed  about  1686,  the  time  when 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked.  In  its  chequered 
progress  the  Church  of  St.  Remy  forms  a  record 
in  stone  of  the  religious  history  of  Dieppe.  The 
Lady  Chapel  is  late  Gothic,  the  choir  and  nave 
show  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance.  A  com- 
parison of  the  western  front  and  its  ornamenta- 
tion, which  remind  us  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIII., 
with  the  Gothic  choir,  show  an  extraordinary 
diiference  of  character. 

But  the  great  achievement  of  the  period  was  the 
completion  of  St.  Jacques.  To  the  south  of  the 
main  entrance  there  was  built  the  square  tower, 
which  was  adorned  with  deep  ogive  windows,  with 
a  covering  of  tracery,  and  a  double  row  of  battle- 
ments. Rising  to  a  height  of  140  feet,  it  dominates 
the  whole  town,  and  forms  the  most  striking 
feature  of  old  Dieppe.  The  upper  part  of  the 
choir  was  rebuilt ;  and  above  the  thirteenth- 
century  columns  of  severe  simplicity  there  were 
placed  eleven  glorious  stained-glass  windows 
behind  a  screen  of  richest  Gothic  in  a  setting 
of  arches,  from  which  descended  finely  carved 
pendants.  Along  the  northern  and  southern  aisles 
chapels  were  founded  by  the  different  guilds  ;  those 
that  surrounded,  like  a  crown,  the  sanctuary  (due 
partly  to  the  munificence  of  Ango)  contained  in 
their  midst    the    jewel,   the    Lady   Chapel.      The 
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latter  is  lighted  by  seven  windows  shining  with 
blue  and  gold  ;  six  niches  along  the  wall  contained 
bas-reliefs  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  the 
Virgin  ;  from  the  ceiling  descended  pendants  of 
exquisite  workmanship ;  over  the  altar  stood  the 
life-size  statue  of  silver  which  Louis  XI.  had  pre- 
sented ;  pillars  and  walls  were  covered  with  a 
wealth  of  foliage  and  all  manner  of  ornamenta- 
tion, so  finely  and  delicately  chiselled,  that  they 
appeared  like  lace.  We  require  an  effort  of 
imagination  before  we  can,  in  the  present  state  of 
mutilation,  picture  to  ourselves  St.  Jacques  as  it 
stood  about  1550,  in  all  its  youth  and  glory  of 
stained  glass  and  carved  stone. 

Dieppe  had  its  full  share  of  the  eventful  history 
of  the  Reformation ;  the  people  showed  their 
northern  descent  by  the  readiness  with  which  they 
accepted  the  new  teaching,  brought  to  them  from 
England  and  from  Geneva.  In  1559  John  Knox 
spent  seven  weeks  in  Dieppe,  and  "  mightily 
stirred  up  the  crowds  of  hearers."  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Rouen,  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  on 
visiting  his  town  was  greeted  with  jeers,  and 
serenaded  at  night  with  French  psalms.  An 
attempt  which  the  Lieutenant-General  of  Nor- 
mandy made  to  repress  the  Protestants  by  force 
only  excited  their  zeal.  The  beginning  of  civil 
war  in  March,  1562,  led  to  a  violent  outbreak; 
altars  and  images  were  broken,  in  St.  Jacques 
there  blazed  a  bonfire,  in  which  were  hurled 
chalices  and  reliquaries  ;  the  silver  statue  given 
by  Louis  XI.  was  melted,  and  the  x3roceeds 
employed  to  raise  a  company  of  cavaliers.  Gangs 
of  men  visited  the  villages  of  the  neighbourhood, 
smashing  images  and  bringing  home  booty  of 
vestments  and  plate. 

The  churches  of  Arques,  Ancourt,  and  Treport 
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bear  to  this  day  the  traces  of  their  puritan  zeal. 
The  whole  coast  to  east  and  west  seemed  one  large 
battle-field.  The  town  became  a  Protestant  strong- 
hold that  supported  the  communities  of  its  faith 
throughout  the  country.  When  the  royal  armies, 
under  the  Duke  de  Guise,  took  the  field,  Dieppe 
together  with  Rouen  and  Havre  received  English 
garrisons ;  the  burgesses  had  written  boldly  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  asking  for  subsidies  in  exchange 
for  merchandise,  and  begging  her  to  receive  them 
under  her  protection.  A  contingent  of  nine 
hundred  men  arrived  with  fourteen  guns.  British 
soldiers  paraded  the  streets,  welcomed  with  the 
unusual  shout :  "  Vive  la  reine  Elisabeth  !  Vivent 
les  Anglais!"  But  Rouen  was  besieged  by  the 
Duke  de  Guise,  and  stormed  on   October  26th. 

Fearing  a  similar  fate,  Dieppe  accepted  the  offer 
of  amnesty,  and  surrendered  to  the  King.  The 
English  garrison  withdrew  to  Havre,  the  leaders 
of  the  Protestant  party  fled,  and  the  Catholic 
worship  was  again  restored  in  St.  Jacques.  But 
a  plot  contrived  by  the  fugitives  in  Havre  and 
those  that  had  remained  at  home,  led  to  the 
murder  of  the  Catholic  captain,  December  22, 
1562,  and  again  the  Protestants  gained  the  upper 
hand.  Count  Montgomery,  who  commanded  at 
Rouen  during  the  last  siege,  came  up  from  Havre 
and  installed  himself  in  the  chateau.  He  began 
again  the  expeditions  to  the  neighbouring  villages, 
and  gave  his  men  the  congenial  occupation  of 
plundering  churches  and  melting  down  bells.  His 
forays  against  Arques  and  Eu  were  not  successful, 
beyond  providing  his  soldiers  with  loot.  To  judge 
from  the  letters  he  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
commanding  at  Havre,  and  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
his  chief  occupation  was  fleecing  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.     Upon  the  entreaties  of  the  people 
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Admiral  Coligny  recalled  the  warlike  captain. 
But  in  the  meantime,  in  March,  1563,  peace  having 
been  restored,  Protestants  and  Catholics  joined 
forces  to  turn  the  English  out  of  Havre.  The 
Queen-Regent,  Catherine  de  Medici,  and  her  son, 
Charles  IX.,  travelling  in  great  state  through  the 
county  of  Caux,  made  their  entry  in  Dieppe  on 
August  3rd.  She  refused  the  petition  of  the 
Protestants  for  the  use  of  one  of  the  churches  ; 
she  dismissed  the  Protestant  captain  who  had 
succeeded  Montgomery,  and  appointed  in  his  stead 
the  Sieur  de  Sygogue. 


CHAPTER  V 

DIEPPE — continued 

The  new  ruler  professed  sympathy  with  the  Pro- 
testants and  flattered  their  hopes  ;  but  the  latter, 
after  some  time,  began  to  doubt  his  sincerity. 

M.  de  Sygogue,  understanding  the  temper  of  the 
citizens,  introduced  a  body  of  troops  at  night 
into  the  chateau.  The  people  broke  into  open 
revolt,  October  27,  1576.  The  guns  of  the  chateau 
opened  upon  the  town ;  twelve  companies  of 
soldiers  charged  down  the  main  street ;  they 
stormed  the  barricades,  but,  repulsed  from  the 
town  hall,  they  fell  back  in  confusion.  The  towns- 
people pursued  them  out  of  the  gate,  and  all  but 
rushed  the  chateau.  Then,  astonished  at  their 
victory  and  dreading  the  consequences  of  their 
rebellion,  those  that  had  been  the  leaders  and 
many  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  dispersed  and 
fled  during  the  night ;  and  the  helpless  town  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  governor.  For  fifteen  years, 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  M.  de  Sygogue  endeavoured, 
by  a  policy  of  legalised  oppression,  by  fines — a 
goodly  portion  of  which  found  its  way  into  his 
own  coifers — by  imprisonment  and  banishment, 
to  destroy  the  Protestant  party.  A  conspiracy, 
real  or  imaginary,  gave  him  an  excuse  to  proceed 
against  a  score  of  the  principal  townsmen  and 
cavaliers  of  the  neighbouring  chateaux.     He  had 
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them  arrested  and  tried  by  the  Parlement  of 
Rouen.  Their  heads  planted  on  posts  at  the  foot 
of  the  chateau  gave  a  terrible  lesson  to  the  town 
and  country.  He  erected  that  lofty  terrace  that 
looks  down  upon  the  town,  and  connects  the 
original  keep  with  the  tower  of  St.  Remy,  On 
this  formidable  work  of  defence  the  governor 
placed  his  guns,  to  command  the  town.  "  It 
seemed  as  though  the  fortress  was  built  to 
dominate  the  town,  not  to  defend  it,"  remarked 
a  chronicler.  M.  de  Sygogue  certainly  attained 
his  end — of  reducing  the  turbulent  population. 
The  Dieppois,  whose  Public  Assembly  had  con- 
sidered the  requests  of  Francis  I.  and  had  sent 
despatches  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  were  now  broken 
under  the  rule  of  the  governor.  Their  history 
loses  its  individual  character  and  is  merged  in 
the  general  State  of  France.  Dieppe  begins  to 
decline.  Flight  and  banishment  had  diminished 
its  numbers  ;  pillage  and  fines  had  reduced  its 
wealth.  But  Catholics  honoured  the  memory  of 
the  governor  who  had  restored  their  Church. 
He  was  buried  with  great  ceremony  in  St.  Remy ; 
a  black  marble  slab  in  the  Lady  Chapel  records 
the  name  and  fame  of  M.  de  Sygogue. 

It  was  destined  that  Dieppe  should  again,  under 
a  leader  of  a  very  different  stamp,  play  a  part 
in  the  history  of  France.  Clermont  de  Chastes, 
Chevalier  de  Malte,  was  appointed  governor  in 
1583;  he  set  himself  to  establish  law  and  order 
and  to  hold  with  a  strong,  firm  hand  the  balance 
between  the  two  parties.  He  recalled  the  refugees 
from  Rye  and  Winchester ;  he  formed  a  council 
of  citizens,  in  which  Catholics  and  Huguenots  were 
alike  represented,  and  enrolled  all  able-bodied 
men  in  companies  of  arquebusiers  and  gunners. 
With  these  forces  he  battled  valiantly  against  the 
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bands  of  the  League  and  the  Spaniards,  and  kept 
the  whole  countryside  in  allegiance  to  the  King. 
When  Henri  IV.    came   to   the   throne   he  deter- 
mined to  make  Dieppe  the  base  of  his  operations. 
From  here  he  entered  upon  his  memorable  cam- 
paign in   September,    1589.      On   his   first   arrival 
he  won  the  people  by  his  joyous   humour.     "  He 
had    come,"   he    said,    "to   find    good   wine,   good 
lodgings,  and  good  hearts."     He  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Ango's  house.      His  army  he  posted  at 
Arques  ;  on  the  hill  opposite  he  threw  up  a  line 
of  retrenchments,  which  closed  the  valley ;  by  his 
orders  the  heights  all  round  the  PoUet  were  forti- 
fied.    On  September  loth  the  Duke  de  Mayenue, 
who  had   come   up   from   Eu    with   the   army   of 
the  League,  delivered  an  attack  ;  he  was  repulsed 
with   loss.     He   determined,  after  some  skirmish- 
ing, to  attack  the  position  at  Arques,  September 
21st;  but  Henri  was  before  him.    His  infantry  and 
guns  placed  behind  a  double  row  of  retrenchments 
that  descended  the  side  of  the  hill,  his  cavalry  at 
the   bottom   of    the   valley,   he   expected   the   on- 
slaught of  the  enemy.     After  a  desperate  struggle 
his  horse  was  driven  back  by  the  heavy  squadrons 
of  the  League,  and  the  first  line  of  retrenchments 
was   lost ;   but   a   column   of  infantry  coming   up 
from  Dieppe  at  the  right  moment,  the  King  re- 
gained the  position,  and  as  the  autumn  fog  lifted 
the  heavy  guns  of   the  chateau  opened   fire,  and 
Mayenne  fell   back    discomfited.      With    a    small 
army    of    8,000    men    Henri    had    held    the    field 
against  a  host  four  times  stronger  than  himself, 
winning   by   his    own    courage    and  joyous    self- 
confidence,  and  compelling  the  reluctant  admira- 
tion of  the  enemy.     All  further  attempts  of  the 
general  of  the  League  against  Dieppe  were  foiled. 
In  the  skirmishes  round  the  neighbouring  hamlets 
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his  troops  suffered  severely.  The  English  contin- 
gents arriving,  the  Duke  de  Mayenne,  on  October 
6th,  broke  up  his  camp  and  withdrew  the  way 
he  had  come  to  Picardy  and  Flanders.  Thus  ended 
the  series  of  memorable  mana3uvres  which,  lasting 
from  September  6th  to  October  6th,  had  cost  the 
enemy  1,200  men,  the  royal  troops  500,  and  in 
which  the  Battle  of  Arques  had  been  but  an 
episode.  It  was  the  first  action  of  the  campaigns 
which  were  to  lead  Henri  four  years  later  to  the 
throne  of  France. 

The  memory  of  the  battle  has  been  preserved  ; 
Arques  has  received  the  surname  "  la  bataille." 
Embedded  in  the  wall  of  the  chateau  there  is  shown 
an  iron  ball  which  a  gunner  of  the  League  fired  at 
the  old  stronghold.  Bullets  and  rusty  arms  have 
been  picked  up  on  the  battle-field.  On  the  brow 
of  the  hill  above  the  farm — formerly  a  sickhouse 
and  the  centre  of  the  retrenchments,  which  were 
taken  and  retaken  during  the  battle — there  stands 
an  obelisk,  and  from  the  shade  of  the  forest  looks 
down  upon  the  green  valleys  where  on  that  grey 
September  morning  Henri  battled  valiantly  for 
his  crown. 

The  King  showed  his  gratitude  to  the  towns 
which  had  been  so  loyal  to  him ;  he  confirmed 
and  enlarged  the  privileges  of  the  citizens,  and 
granted  titles  of  nobility  to  their  aldermen  and 
captains.  The  Edict  of  Nantes,  1598 — the  charter 
of  religious  liberty — brought  them  nothing  new. 
For  under  the  strong  and  wise  rule  of  the  governor 
the  Huguenots  had  enjoyed  toleration  for  many 
years.  They  built  themselves  a  temple  in  the 
Faubourg  de  la  Barre  on  the  spot  where  now 
stands  a  house  of  English  appearance  bearing 
the  name  "  Primrose  Villa,"  within  which— such 
is  the  irony  of  fate — this  book  has  been  written. 
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In  the  period  of  tranquillity  that  now  followed, 
the  Dieppois  turned  their  attention  to  the  enter- 
prises which  wars  had  interrupted.  They  equipped 
expeditions  to  the  coasts  of  North  America,  which 
Ango's  captains  had  explored.  Monsieur  de  Chastes 
had  obtained  from  the  King  the  appointment  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Canada ;  he  had  formed 
an  association  after  the  model  of  the  English 
companies  that  began  to  be  constituted  ;  and  he 
had  engaged  the  services  of  the  most  experienced 
captains. 

The  merchants  and  shippers  of  Dieppe  had  a 
large  share  in  the  expeditions  which  estabhshed 
the  French  colonies  in  Canada,  and  founded 
Quebec  in  1608.  A  corporation  of  citizens  of 
Dieppe  and  Rouen  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the 
slave-trade  in  Senegal.  Their  commerce  led  to 
direct  dealings  with  the  West  Indian  Islands.  The 
wild  and  adventurous  spirits  amongst  them  formed 
companies  of  filibusters,  whose  performances  recall 
the  sailors  of  "  Westward  Ho ! "  in  the  Spanish 
main.  They  built  their  rude  huts  on  St.  Christo- 
pher, Guadaloupe,  and  Martinique.  Their  stations 
grew  into  colonies,  which  held  their  own  against 
the  native  Indians  and  Spaniards,  and  which  were 
in  1634  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  French 
Government.  The  village  of  Dieppe  on  the  coast 
of  St.  Christopher  recalls  the  origin  of  the  first 
settlers  and  the  share  they  had  in  the  establishment 
of  the  West  Indian  colonies. 

In  1646  the  town  received  the  visit  of  the  Regent, 
Anne  d'Autriche,  and  her  son,  Louis  XIV.,  then  a 
boy  of  twelve,  who  came  with  Cardinal  Mazarin 
and  a  brilliant  suite  to  pay  their  good  city  a  visit. 
The  visitors  justly  admired  the  beauty  of  Ango's 
house  and  the  exquisite  mouldings  in  the  Lady 
Chapel  of  St.  Jacques.     In  their  honour  a  naval 
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battle  was  fought,  presenting  the  appearance  of 
real  war;  and  by  a  singular  coincidence  on  the 
following  day  the  royal  visitors  were  saluted  by 
the  thunder  of  five  men-of-war,  which  Abraham 
Du  Quesne,  a  Dieppe  captain,  had  acquired  abroad 
on  behalf  of  his  Government. 

The  people  had  an  early  opportunity  of 
attesting  their  traditional  loyalty.  When  the 
troubles  of  the  Fronde  broke  out  in  Paris,  the 
Duke  de  Longueville,  formerly  Governor  of 
Normandy,  took  the  side  of  the  dissatisfied 
nobles ;  the  lively  and  interesting  lady,  his  wife, 
who  had  taken  a  part  in  all  the  intrigues,  be- 
thought herself  of  stirring  up  the  northern 
province  on  behalf  of  her  party.  In  1650  she 
came  to  Dieppe.  The  governor,  who  owed  his 
appointment  to  her  husband,  received  her  into 
the  chateau ;  but  the  townsmen  indignantly 
refused  to  become  the  accomplices  of  treason 
and  closed  the  gates.  The  guns  of  the  chateau 
were  trained  on  the  town.  But  the  royal  army 
was  approaching,  and  the  officers,  whom  the 
Queen-Regent  had  despatched,  were  received  by 
the  people  with  such  shouts :  "  Vive  le  roi ! "  such 
a  flare  of  illuminations,  that  the  Duchess, 
believing  the  King  himself  had  come,  beat  a 
hasty  retreat.  Her  flight  added  one  more  to 
the  ludicrous  incidents  of  the  Fronde.  Escaping 
by  the  postern  door  of  the  chateau  (which  is 
still  pointed  out),  she  made  her  way  along  the 
cliff  to  Pourville.  In  crossing  the  river  she  was 
swept  away  with  her  horse  and  with  difficulty 
rescued.  Dripping,  she  knocked  at  the  door  of 
the  presbytery;  the  good  cure  received  her 
hospitably,  lighted  a  fire,  and  gave  her  of  the 
best  cider  in  his  cellar.  Next  morning  the  fair 
fugitive    continued    her    way    to    Yport    and    to 
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Holland.     The   King   sent   a   letter   of   thanks   to 
the  people  and  granted  privileges  to  the  town. 

Louis  XIV.  appears  to  have  kept  Dieppe  in 
grateful  memory.  Many  of  his  enactments  show 
his  solicitude ;  one  of  the  first  was  to  establish, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Colbert,  a  school  of  hydro- 
graphy, which  exists  to  this  day,  the  earliest  in 
France.  He  appointed  a  commissioner  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  harbour  and  fostering 
the  trade  of  the  good  town,  "  where  have  been  at 
all  times,"  thus  ran  the  royal  letter,  "the  boldest 
sailors  in  Europe,  and  the  most  skilful  pilots, 
who  have  made  the  first  discoveries  in  the  most 
distant  countries."  The  Dieppois  are  justly 
proud  of  this  letter,  which  seems  to  refer  to 
the  great  discoveries,  of  which  their  chronicles 
speak.  But  the  reign  of  this  monarch  was 
destined  to  be  disastrous  to  Dieppe,  and  to 
reduce  the  city  from  the  position  it  held,  of 
being  one  of  the  foremost  ports  of  the  country. 
An  outbreak  of  the  plague  in  1668,  three  years 
after  the  visitation  of  London,  carried  away 
9,000  persons,  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
population;  many  of  the  wealthier  families  fled, 
never  to  return.  The  policy  of  the  King  entailed 
an  even  greater  loss.  Louis  XIV.  had  entered 
on  what  he  considered  the  sacred  task  of  his 
life,  that  of  suppressing  heresy;  there  followed 
a  series  of  ordinances,  ending  with  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  1685,  which  fell 
heavily  on  the  Protestant  members  of  the 
community.  At  one  time  five-sixths  of  the 
50,000  inhabitants  had  professed  the  new  faith  ; 
their  number  had  been  reduced  to  one-fourth, 
but  amongst  them  were  the  wealthiest  and  most 
enterprising  merchants  and  shippers.  Those 
who  had  not  succeeded  in  putting  their  persons 
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and  their  property  into  a  place  of  safety,  were 
subjected  to  the  harshest  treatment;  they 
received  eventually  the  visit  of  "the  booted 
missionaries."  Eight  companies  of  cuirassiers 
rode  in  through  the  gate  de  la  Barre,  and 
were  billeted  in  the  homes  of  the  Protestants. 
Resistance  had  roused  the  wrath  of  Louvois, 
and  the  Dieppois  had  the  honour  of  standing 
out  to  the  last  against  his  tyranny.  "As  the 
people  of  the  so-called  Reformed  Religion  of 
Dieppe,"  wrote  the  War  Minister  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  troops,  "distinguish  themselves 
in  the  kingdom  by  refusing  to  submit  to  the 
King's  orders,  you  are  to  render  the  stay  of 
the  troops  as  burdensome  as  possible."  The 
dragoons  received  instructions  to  commit  "all  the 
disorders  necessary  to  change  the  minds  of  these 
people."  The  men  obeyed  with  alacrity;  in  the 
houses  in  which  they  were  quartered  they  made 
their  host  dance  to  the  sound  of  the  violin, 
whilst  they  drank  his  best  claret,  smashed  his 
crockery,  and  used  the  eider-downs  of  his  bed 
as  a  litter  for  their  horses.  These  missionaries 
were  most  successful;  the  Coadjutor- Archbishop 
of  Rouen,  who  came  with  six  Oratorians  to 
complete  their  work,  found  that  altogether 
4,500  sheep  had  been  driven  into  the  fold,  but 
twice  the  number  had  made  their  way  to 
Holland  or  joined  their  countrymen  in  Rye, 
Winchester  or  London.  "The  wealthiest  and 
most  industrious  citizens  enriched  foreign  lands 
with  what  they  brought  from  their  homes," 
wrote  the  Catholic  chronicler.  Some  of  the 
families  preserved  in  secret  the  traditions  of 
their  fathers.  When  in  1787  a  Royal  Edict 
granted  them  toleration,  it  was  found  that 
there    were     still    400    adherents     of    the    faith 
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which  had  outlived  persecution.  Their  descen- 
dants worship  to-day  in  the  church  which 
looks  down  with  its  domed  tower  and  lofty 
entrance  upon  the  rue  de  la  Barre,  once  part 
of  the  Convent  of  the  Carmelite  Nuns.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  street  is  the  English  church 
of  All  Saints,  built  on  ground  that  had  be- 
longed to  the  Carmelite  Monks. 

Louis  XIV.  could  not  assign  any  political 
reasons  for  his  proceedings  against  the  Protes- 
tants. They  had  been  loyal  to  the  Crown;  they 
had  given  him  his  best  captains,  Conde  and 
Turenne,  and  his  finest  seaman,  Du  Quesne. 

This  sailor  had  risen  high  in  the  service  since 
the  day  he  had  brought  up  the  men-of-war 
to  salute  the  young  King  in  his  native  town. 
He  had  become  a  Captain  at  seventeen ;  he  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Spanish  wars,  and 
taken  a  considerable  part  in  the  building  of  the 
new  navy  which  was  to  wrest  the  command  of 
the  sea  from  the  Dutch.  As  Lieutenant-general 
and  second  in  command,  he  had  with  the  arma- 
ment that  started  from  Toulon  defeated  a 
Spanish  fleet  and  succoured  Messina.  When  De 
Ruyter  with  a  powerful  squadron  entered  the 
Mediterranean,  he  had  in  two  great  battles 
defeated  the  Dutch  admiral,  destroyed  the  allied 
fleets  and  made  the  French  flag  supreme.  He 
then  entered  upon  the  congenial  task  of  chasing 
the  North  African  pirates ;  their  barks,  driven 
into  the  harbour  of  Chios,  he  sunk  regardless 
of  the  presence  of  a  Turkish  pasha.  The  nest  of 
corsairs,  Algiers,  he  levelled  to  the  ground  by  a 
terrible  bombardment.  His  last  exploit  had  been 
the  bombardment  of  Genoa.  He  had  received 
a  title  and  an  estate  ;  but  the  highest  distinctions 
had  been  withholden  from  him  on  account  of  his 
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religion.  Du  Qiiesne  had  not  bent  to  the  royal 
will  and  turned  Catholic;  for  his  backbone,  like 
the  native  oak,  from  which  he  derived  his  name, 
had  hardened  with  age.  When  eminent  men,  who 
had  enjoyed  the  King's  personal  friendship,  like 
Marshal  Schomberg  and  Monsieur  de  Kuvigny, 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  the  Diepj)ois 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of  living  and  dying  the 
last  of  the  Huguenots,  1688.  In  the  Court  of 
Versailles  stands  Du  Quesne's  marble  statue  beside 
those  of  Turenne  and  Conde.  In  1844  there  was 
erected  in  the  market-place  of  his  native  town 
the  statue  which  represents  him — the  fighter, 
the  seaman,  true  to  his  Creed  and  his  King,  the 
representative  of  old  Dieppe. 

In  the  year  that  Du  Quesne  died  there  had 
begun  the  war  with  England,  and  four  years 
later  the  fleet  which  he  had  commanded  was 
destroyed  at  La  Hougue.  The  victorious  English 
set  themselves  to  destroy  the  fortified  ports 
along  the  Channel ;  they  effected  little  against 
Dunkerque  and  Calais,  but  they  found  Dieppe,  lying 
in  a  hollow  between  the  cliffs,  exposed  to  their 
guns.  On  July  22,  1694,  their  fleet  hove  in  sight, 
a  long  line  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  sail.  The 
batteries  of  the  chateau  and  the  shore  were  soon 
silenced,  and  then  the  storm  burst  upon  the 
devoted  town.  All  day  and  the  night  following 
the  bombardment  lasted ;  sea  and  sky  were  lighted 
with  the  glare  of  the  burning  city.  At  last,  on 
the  25th,  the  fleet  drew  up  in  line,  and  with  the 
sound  of  drum  and  trumpet,  as  of  exulting  over 
the  disaster,  sailed  away  towards  the  west.  Passing 
along  the  shore  the  ships  threw  some  shells  into 
Veules  and  Fecamp,  and  then  proceeded  to  attack 
Havre.  They  left  the  city  of  carved  oak  a  mass 
of  smouldering  ruins,  over  which  rose,  blackened 
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with  smoke,  their  fagades  rent  and  scarred,  the 
churches  of  St.  Jacques  and  St.  Remy.  The 
town  hall  on  the  market,  the  matchless  house  of 
Ango,  lay  in  ashes.  Of  the  crown  of  seventeen 
domes  and  spires  that  had  towered  over  the 
red-tiled  roofs  there  remained  but  five  standing, 
"  grave-stones  in  a  vast  cemetery."  St.  Jacques 
had  been  repeatedly  struck ;  the  ceiling  of  the 
Lady  Chapel  with  its  exquisite  pendants  was 
injured  beyond  repair. 

A  new  city  was  built  by  order  of  the  King. 
The  lines  of  arcades,  the  fronts  of  houses,  stately 
and  uniform,  with  large  entrances  that  now  face 
the  quays  and  the  market,  bear  unmistakably 
the  stamp  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  and  of 
Versailles.  Dieppe,  risen  from  its  ashes,  had  no 
more  than  20,000  inhabitants ;  pestilence  and 
persecution  and  the  fire  had  reduced  their  number 
to  less  than  half.  All  during  the  frequent  wars 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  town  declined.  Like 
the  white  wings  of  seagulls  the  sails  of  English 
frigates  hovered  in  the  Channel,  ready  to  swoop 
upon  merchantmen  or  fishing-boats,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  deserted  harbour  began  to  be  choked 
up  with  sand.  A  sketch  of  the  history  of  Dieppe 
would  be  incomplete  which  did  not  record  the 
life  of  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  his  age, 
the  Oratorian  Richard  Simon.  His  monumental 
work,  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
examined  the  original  manuscripts  and  the  differ- 
ent translations,  his  history  of  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament,  his  numerous  tracts  and  pamph- 
lets showing  wonderful  knowledge  and  wit,  raised 
a  storm  of  controversy,  which  continued  after 
his  death,  1712.  His  works  have  lived  after  him ; 
they  are  still  quoted  by  biblical  scholars.  An  in- 
scription   in  the   choir    of    St.   Jacques,   opposite 
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to  the  one  dedicated  to  Ango,  marks  the  resting- 
place  of  the  man  whose  existence,  spent  with- 
in the  four  walls  of  his  study,  had  been  a  life 
of  strife  and  persecution. 

When  the  Revolution  broke  out,  the  people 
threw  themselves  with  zeal  and  zest  into  the 
movement;  their  deputies  voted  for  the  death 
of  the  King.  Dieppe  also  had  its  committees  of 
surveillance  and  its  sections,  which  thundered 
against  tyrants  and  traitors.  A  criminal  tribunal 
was  installed,  and  a  guillotine  erected  in  the 
market-place,  where  now  stands  the  statue  of 
Du  Quesne.  There  followed  the  usual  scenes 
of  desecration — the  churches  were  turned  into 
barracks ;  the  soldiers,  a  battalion  of  Breton 
volunteers,  showed  their  hatred  of  priests  by 
laying  about  with  the  butt-end  of  their  muskets 
and  with  axes ;  their  handywork  is  shown  in 
the  mutilated  carvings  and  broken  windows 
of  St.  Jacques.  The  people  followed  with  ardour 
all  the  phases  of  the  history  ;  they  revolted  against 
the  Directorate  ;  they  hailed  Napoleon  when  he 
visited  their  town  as  First  Consul.  With  all  their 
old  daring  they  threw  themselves,  when  the  war 
was  renewed,  into  the  fray  against  England. 
Their  privateers  shot  forth  from  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour ;  almost  every  day  the  guns  thundered 
from  the  chateau  or  the  shore.  An  attempt 
of  the  English  to  repeat  the  bombardment  of 
the  town  was  frustrated  by  their  fire.  The  enact- 
ments of  the  continental  blockade  in  1806,  which 
prohibited  the  importation  of  British  merchandise, 
added  yet  another  exciting  pastime,  that  of 
smuggling  ;  the  caves  along  the  shore  were  the 
scenes  of  adventures,  the  memory  of  which  still 
lives  among  the  people.  When  in  1810  Napoleon, 
then  at  the  height  of  his  glory,  with  Marie-Louise 
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and  a  brilliant  suite  visited  a  second  time  Dieppe, 
he  was  worshipped  like  a  god.  But  glory  and 
the  excitement  of  privateering  could  not  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  trade  and  industry.  Like  the 
whole  country  the  town  felt  the  consequences 
of  the  protracted  war.  There  was  poverty 
amongst  the  population  of  the  harbour ;  grass 
was  growing  in  the  deserted  streets  ;  the  number 
of  inhabitants  had  sunk  to  14,000. 

Some  years  after  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  the 
mediaeval  city  began  to  transform  itself  into  a 
modern  watering-place.  English  travellers  came 
in  crowds  to  the  Continent,  from  which  they  had 
been  so  long  debarred,  and  brought  with  them 
their  inveterate  habit  of  bathing.  From  Brighton, 
which  under  George  IV.  had  attained  the  height 
of  fashion,  paddle  steamers  began  to  bring  visitors. 
For  them  was  built  in  1822  the  first  casino,  a 
wooden  structure  with  galleries.  There  arose  the 
theatre,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  square  the 
Bains  Chands,  with  a  hall  for  concerts  and  balls. 

Dieppe  also  was  favoured  by  royalties.  The 
Duchess  de  Berry,  through  the  tragic  death  of 
her  husband  and  the  birth  of  her  son,  the  first 
lady  in  France,  spent  here  the  summer  of  1824, 
and  repeated  her  visit  during  the  following  seasons. 
She  set  the  fashion  for  elegant  Parisian  families  to 
visit  the  plage,  which  was  nearest  to  Paris,  and 
reached  by  a  drive  through  charming  scenery. 
New  life  entered  the  old  town,  and  a  sign  of  better 
times  was  the  opening  of  the  first  dock,  Berigny, 
in  1829.  When,  the  year  following,  Louis  Philippe 
became  king  and  made  Eu  his  summer  residence, 
the  Dieppe  season  benefited  by  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Court.  In  developing  into  a  fashionable 
seaside  resort,  the  town  threw  off  the  girdle  of 
its  media3val  walls,  which  dated  back  to  the  time 
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of  Crecy.  Lovers  of  the  old  and  picturesque  will 
deplore  the  inordinate  zeal  of  the  Municipality, 
which,  desirous  of  being  modern,  destroyed  the 
fortifications  and  towers  that  looked  out  over  the 
sea,  leaving  one  single  and  solitary  gate,  a  monu- 
ment of  the  days  of  Cr^cy. 

A  new  industry  was  created  by  the  establishment 
of  the  tobacco  factory,  singularly  appropriate  in 
the  town  which  had  been  once,  from  its  connection 
with  the  West  Indian  Isles,  the  chief  market  for 
tobacco  in  France  ;  the  twin  chimneys  of  the 
factory  form  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  plage. 
In  the  year  1853,  Napoleon  III.  and  the  Empress 
Eugenie  visited  the  good  city  and  received  a  festive 
welcome.  The  memorial  of  their  presence  is  the 
green  sward  of  the  sea-front,  with  its  winding 
paths.  The  Empress  amused  herself  in  drawing 
the  plan  of  a  garden  on  the  plage ;  Napoleon  gave 
this  sketch,  with  his  signature,  to  the  town  (it  is 
preserved  in  the  Museum) ;  and  the  garden  was 
duly  laid  out.  A  few  years  later  there  arose  a  new 
casino,  a  brick  structure  adorned  with  galleries 
and  pavilions,  and  at  the  same  time  another  build- 
ing of  very  different  character  and  design,  the 
Hospital,  erected  in  five  years  at  a  cost  of  over 
1,000,000  francs  and  opened  in  1860,  with  its  fine 
chapel  in  the  style  of  the  thirteenth  century,  its 
well-aired  rooms  and  halls,  worthy  of  a  great 
town.  Dieppe  seemed  to  be  on  the  way  of  regain- 
ing its  former  prosperity,  and  had  become  the 
fifth  port  of  France.  The  war  with  Germany  in 
1870,  the  occupation  of  the  town  by  the  Prus- 
sians, a  contribution  of  war  of  nearly  500,000 
francs  levied  on  the  inhabitants,  had  no  lasting 
effects.  The  only  memory  of  those  days  is  the 
monument  erected  near  the  Palais  de  Justice  in 
honour  of  the  Dieppois  who  fell  in  the  battles  of 
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Champigny  and  Le  Bourget.  A  sign  o£  the  growing 
popularity  of  the  sea-town,  after  the  restoration 
of  peace,  was  the  rebuilding  of  the  Casino  and 
the  opening  of  the  new  Museum.  An  especial 
interest  attaches  to  the  rooms  devoted  to  Camille 
Saint-Saens.  The  composer,  sprung  from  a  family 
from  the  neighbourhood  (his  grandfather  having 
been  a  farmer  in  Rouxmesnil),  has  ever  entertained 
a  filial  attachment  for  his  native  town.  It  was  in 
1887  that  Dieppe  received  its  system  of  docks ; 
the  works,  finished  in  seven  years  at  a  cost  of 
15,000,000  francs,  were  intended  to  give  the  port  its 
former  position  on  the  coast  of  Normandy.  But 
these  hopes  were  deceived ;  the  old  rivals,  Havre 
and  Rouen,  captured  the  trade  and  made  the  Seine 
the  highway  to  Paris.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
numbers  of  travellers  have  increased  every  year. 
The  sea-town,  on  a  line  between  the  capitals  of  two 
countries,  surrounded  by  charming  scenery,  has 
attracted  ever-growing  crowds  of  visitors.  For 
their  benefit  the  harbour  works  were  undertaken, 
which,  throwing  out  two  stone  piers,  embrace  a 
sheet  of  water  accessible  in  every  state  of  weather 
and  tide.  The  sailor  crossing  on  a  bright  day 
beholds  the  panorama  of  white  cliffs  rising  above 
the  sea,  and  in  a  dip  between  them  the  crowded 
roofs  of  the  city.  All  the  landmarks  of  its  past 
history,  the  tower  of  St.  Jacques,  St.  Remy,  the 
old  chateau,  are  in  view.  On  the  plage  and  round 
the  Casino  is  the  festive  crowd  of  holiday-makers  ; 
the  hotels  which  face  the  sea  are  fashionable  in 
their  equipment ;  the  experienced  traveller  will 
find  comfort  at  moderate  terms  in  the  Hotel  de 
Paris  or  the  Hotel  de  Normandie,  or  in  one  of  the 
pensions  of  the  suburbs.  He  will  spend  delightful 
days  in  exploring  the  green  and  peaceful  valleys 
that  meet  at  the  foot  of  the  Chateau  d'Arques. 


CHAPTER  VI 

DIEPPE   TO   Fi]CAMP 

The  road  towards  west  passes  along  the  pic- 
turesque golf  links,  which  command  a  fine  view 
of  the  cliffs,  to  the  headland  and  lighthouse  of 
Ailly,  and  then  descends  to  Pourville,  which  con- 
sists of  an  hotel  and  villas,  alive  in  summer  but 
dead  in  winter.  Up  the  charming  valley  of  the 
Scie  there  is  a  pleasant  walk  to  St.  Aubin,  and 
beyond  to  the  Chateau  de  Miromesnil,  with  its 
splendid  avenues,  one  of  the  handsomest  residences 
in  Normandy. 

From  Pourville  the  road  climbs  up  the  hill, 
leaving  to  the  left  a  wooded  ravine,  where  hidden 
in  the  dense  forest  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
Hautot.  The  seigneurs  of  this  place  distinguished 
themselves  at  Hastings  ;  they  accompanied  Robert, 
the  Conqueror's  eldest  son,  to  Palestine ;  one  of 
their  number  carried  on  a  lively  feud  with  Dieppe, 
when  the  townspeople,  during  the  days  of  Crecy, 
built  their  walls  on  his  territory.  Of  the  redoubt- 
able stronghold  there  remain  a  few  crumbling 
walls. 

The  way  continues  along  scattered  hamlets, 
shaded  by  lofty  avenues,  towards  Varengeville. 
To  the  left,  hidden  in  a  well-wooded  nook,  is  the 
Manoir  d'Ango,  which  the  merchant  prince  built 
as  a  country  house.     The   moat   that  surrounded 
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it  is  filled  up  ;  the  tower,  from  which  he  could 
see  the  sails  of  his  argosies,  has  been  reduced  by 
fire ;  the  large  square  court  serves  the  useful 
purpose  of  a  farm,  where  pigs  are  grunting  round 
heaps  of  manure.  But  the  arcades  that  enclose  the 
court  to  the  left,  the  long  banqueting-hall  with 
its  Renaissance  chimney,  the  medallions  on  the 
wall — one  representing  Francis  I. — the  seignorial 
pigeon  tower,  speak  of  departed  splendour.  The 
lane  to  the  right  leads  to  the  cliff,  which  bears 
amongst  the  people  the  title  of  "  the  tomb  of  the 
little  finger  of  Gargantua " ;  the  rocky  steep  is 
the  remnant  of  an  encampment  of  Gallic  and 
Roman  times,  which  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
sea.  Here  on  the  solitary  height,  visible  afar 
across  the  waters,  stands  the  church  of  Varenge- 
ville.  It  was  originally  built  in  the  eleventh 
century  and  dedicated  to  St.  Valery  ;  the  legend  has 
it  that  the  villagers  erected  the  sanctuary  within 
their  village,  but  the  stones  they  placed  during  the 
day  the  saint  carried  during  the  night  to  the  edge 
of  the  cliff.  It  was  rebuilt  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  received  the  southern  aisle ;  but  the 
old  northern  wall  has  been  preserved.  Thus  the 
church  stands  in  surroundings  exquisitely  lovely 
and  picturesque. 

Half  an  hour's  walk  through  furze  and  pine 
brings  the  visitor  to  the  lighthouse  of  Ailly,  seven 
and  a  half  miles  from  Dieppe,  which  throws  its 
revolving  flashes  over  a  dangerous  reef  running 
out  like  a  shark's  back  into  the  sea;  the  rays  are 
visible  nearly  thirty  miles  off.  The  original  tower, 
built  in  1775,  was  one  of  the  earliest  provided  with 
reflecting  mirrors.  A  road  descends  to  a  new  tiny 
watering-place,  where  chalets  and  pensions  are 
cosily  nestling  among  trees  in  the  hollow  of  the 
hill. 
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Another  half -hour's  walk  past  farms  and  houses, 
buried  in  pine  forests,  and  there  appears  in  the 
midst  of  the  dark  green  the  choir  and  tower  of 
the  Church  of  Ste  Marguerite.  This  building  was 
reconstructed  during  the  great  age  of  restoration, 
the  sixteenth  century;  but  it  has  preserved  the 
nave,  the  northern  aisle,  and  the  apses,  which  are 
of  the  days  of  the  Conqueror  ;  the  quaint  rude 
stone  carving  of  the  earlier  age  forms  a  strange 
blending  with  the  style  of  the  later  period.  The 
high  altar,  "  the  most  remarkable  in  the  diocese  of 
Rouen,"  takes  its  place  fitly  in  the  venerable  and 
homely  sanctuary. 

The  road  descends  to  the  broad  valley,  where 
the  Saone  wanders  through  marshy  meadows. 
Here  there  must  have  been  an  important  settle- 
ment in  Roman  times.  Researches  have  laid  bare 
the  mosaic  floor  of  a  villa,  and  the  remains  of  a 
large  cemetery.  In  our  days  again  a  station  has 
grown  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Wherever 
in  Upper  Normandy  a  stream  has  made  its  way 
through  the  wall  of  cliff  and  formed  a  shore  of 
sand  and  shingle,  there  hotels  have  sprung  up, 
and  chalets  and  restaurants,  with  lines  of  bathing 
cabins.  Here  summer  visitors  bathe  and  paddle, 
or  take  walks  during  the  day,  dance  or  gamble 
in  the  evening.  The  season  is  as  short  as  the 
school  holidays ;  before  the  storms  of  autumn 
begin  to  blow,  the  shelters  of  the  hotels  are  closed ; 
barely  a  caretaker  is  left  in  the  deserted  buildings. 
The  only  sign  of  life  left  during  the  winter  is  in 
the  wayside  inn. 

On  the  western  height  above  the  valley  lies 
Quiberville,  ten  miles  from  Dieppe,  an  old-world 
place,  consisting  of  hamlets  scattered  amongst 
trees  round  the  sombre  grey  walls  of  the  church. 
The   tombs   which   it   contains,   the   stone  coffins. 
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some  dating  from  the  twelfth  century,  in  the 
graveyard,  the  stone  cross  in  front,  defaced  and 
weather-worn,  speak  of  olden  days.  From  the 
solitary,  wind-swept  height  there  is  a  view  over 
the  evergreen  meadows  of  the  vale  and  beyond  to 
the  tower  of  Ste  Marguerite  against  a  background 
of  forest. 

The  road  continues  a  short  distance  from  the 
sea,  dipping  into  the  valley  of  the  Dun,  rising 
again  to  descend  into  the  exquisitely  pretty  dale, 
traversed  by  a  limpid  stream,  where  lies  Veules- 
les-Roses,  fifteen  miles  from  Dieppe,  a  thriving 
little  place  of  800  inhabitants.  The  houses 
form  a  street  that  descends  to  the  sea,  or  lie 
in  picturesque  groups  on  the  side  of  the  hill. 
The  feature  of  the  place  is  the  brook,  which 
springing  from  two  abundant  sources  runs  half  a 
mile  and  loses  itself  in  the  sea,  beginning  and 
ending  its  existence,  like  many  a  human  life  in 
olden  times,  within  the  confines  of  the  same 
parish.  The  springs  have  such  a  volume  of  water, 
considering  the  small  area  they  drain,  that  it 
seems  certain  they  form  an  arm  of  the  river  Dun, 
which  makes  its  way  underground  and  here  rises 
to  the  surface.  Here  are  the  beds  of  cress  which 
are  renowned  far  and  wide,  and  have  made,  if  not 
the  fortune,  at  least  the  livelihood,  of  market- 
gardeners.  Of  late  Veules  has  attracted  by  the 
charm  of  its  landscape  and  its  roses  Parisian 
families.  Villas  have  arisen,  a  large  hotel,  a  casino, 
which  show  a  great  similarity  of  style  ;  they  are 
the  work  of  one  architect,  M.  Dechard.  Peculiar 
amongst  them  is  the  Villa  Dahu,  formerly  a 
Convent  of  Penitents  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
and  the  house  of  the  author,  Meurice,  a  relative  of 
Victor  Hugo,  which  contains  in  its  grounds  the 
Chapel   Saint-Pierre.      Here   and   there,    scattered 
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about  the  place,  are  the  memorials  of  its  past 
history.  A  Gothic  gate  flanked  by  two  round 
towers  in  the  Grande  Rue  (now  an  hotel)  was 
built  during  the  time  of  the  religious  wars,  and 
formed  the  entrance  of  the  presbytery.  The 
Church  St.  Martin  was  entirely  rebuilt  about  1530, 
the  age  of  ecclesiastical  constructions  all  along  the 
coast,  but  the  old  clock  tower  of  the  thirteenth 
century  with  its  elegant  columns  and  capitals  has 
been  preserved.  The  interior  has  three  parallel 
naves ;  the  vaults  are  of  wood,  the  columns 
adorned  with  all  manner  of  phantastic  carvings. 
To  the  left  of  the  high  altar  there  is  an  equestrian 
statue  of  the  Patron  Saint ;  the  other  saints  have 
been  brought  hither  from  disused  churches  of  the 
neighbourhood.  A  curious  inscription  on  the  wall 
to  the  left  refers  to  the  foundation  of  the  Lady 
Chapel  in  1272. 

Veules  was  at  one  time  a  more  important  place 
than  it  is  now,  and  had  a  second  parish  church, 
St.  Nicolas.  All  that  remains  of  this  in  the 
cemetery  above  the  rue  Paul-Meurice  is  a  part  of 
the  choir  and  a  cross  of  sandstone,  both  in  the 
style  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Strolling  up  the 
streamlet,  crossing  and  recrossing  its  clear  waters, 
the  wanderer  comes  to  the  beds  of  cresses  and,  in 
the  hollow  of  the  dale,  to  the  Chapel  du  Val.  This 
was  a  sickhouse,  founded  at  the  time  of  the  second 
Crusade ;  it  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  charters, 
and  sheltered  as  late  as  1650  several  lepers. 
Legend  has  it  that  the  foundation  was  due  to  the 
vow  of  a  seigneur  in  918,  who  was  struck  by 
lightning,  or  lost  his  way  whilst  hunting  a  stag 
in  the  forest  of  Fecamp.  The  chapel,  cleverly 
restored,  still  retains  parts  of  the  original  walls. 

A  Conve'it  of  Penitents  was  established  in  1617, 
near  the  cemetery  of  St.  Martin.     Louis  XIV.  con- 
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firmed  the  foundation  in  1647,  on  condition  that 
every  Sunday  after  Vespers  the  psalm  Exaudiat 
should  be  sung  on  behalf  of  the  King.  The  build- 
ing was  sold  during  the  Revolution,  and  has  been 
now  converted  into  a  villa. 

In  the  main  road  there  remains  the  gate  of  the 
Admiralty,  where  resided  the  representative  of  the 
marine  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

This  peaceful  valley,  sweetly  embowered  in 
green,  and  richly  meriting  its  name,  "  les  Roses," 
has  had  an  eventful  and  troubled  past.  Here  the 
Romans  established  themselves  and  left  behind  as 
souvenirs  a  road,  several  walls,  an  urn,  and  silver 
coins.  They  were  followed  by  the  Franks,  whose 
sole  bequest  to  their  successors  was  a  cemetery. 
The  Vikings  drew  up  their  ships  on  the  beach, 
where  they  found  shelter  from  the  winds,  and  fresh 
water,  A  Robert  de  Veules  figures  as  seneschal 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  number  of  the 
inhabitants  then  appears  to  have  grown ;  they 
possessed  two  churches — St.  Martin,  now  rebuilt, 
St.  Nicolas,  now  in  ruins.  The  former  was  handed 
over  at  an  early  date  to  the  Abbey  of  Fecamp, 
which  possessed  all  the  feudal  rights  of  a  landlord. 
The  inhabitants  were  fishermen;  they  took  large 
quantities  of  herring  and  mackerel ;  a  cavalier 
was  appointed  guardian  of  their  fleets,  but  the 
conflicting  claims  of  the  clerical  landlord  and  the 
viscount  led  to  frequent  quarrels  and  riots. 
During  the  troubles  of  the  Reformation  Veules 
was  visited  by  one  of  the  riotous  bands  which  had 
issued  from  Dieppe,  and  saw  its  churches  pillaged, 
1562.  The  encroachments  of  the  sea  induced  a 
number  of  the  inhabitants  during  the  century 
following  to  leave  their  homes,  and  to  settle  down, 
some  at  St.  Valery-en-Caux,  others  in  Dieppe  ;  and 
the   quarter  of  this  town,   which   still   bears   the 
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name  Petit- Veules,  built  originally  on  a  spit  of 
land  outside  the  city  wall,  bears  the  unmistak- 
able character  of  the  fishermen's  huts  erected  in 
1610. 

A  terrific  storm  on  the  eve  of  St.  John,  in  1753, 
destroyed  the  fishing-fleet  and  covered  the  sands 
with  wrecks  and  dead  bodies  ;  and  the  two  follow- 
ing generations  saw  their  quiet  valley  lighted  by 
the  glare  of  fires,  which  twice  wellnigh  destroyed 
the  town.  Since  then  the  place  has  pursued  its 
peaceful  vocation  of  supplying  cresses  to  all  the 
neighbourhood,  and  a  lovely  retreat  to  elegant 
Parisians  in  summer.  There  is  a  pretty  walk  to 
the  Church  of  Blosseville-^s-Plains,  with  its  fine 
sixteenth-century  windows  representing  the 
legends  of  St.  Martin  and  St.  Lezin,  and  some 
twenty-five  minutes  farther  to  the  curious  Manor 
of  Silleron  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  has 
preserved  its  girdle  of  walls,  its  pavilions  and 
monumental  gates,  as  well  as  its  chimneys  and 
old  furniture.  But  the  most  interesting  excur- 
sion is  to  the  Church  of  le  Bourg-Dun,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  country,  which  shows 
in  its  body  various  styles  in  wonderful  blending. 
The  northern  wall  has  the  small,  heavy,  round- 
arched  windows  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  the  nave, 
to  judge  from  the  arches,  was  built  a  hundred 
years  later,  again  a  century  later  the  tower.  To 
the  choir  of  the  transition  period  there  is  joined, 
in  the  south,  a  fine  chapel  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  southern  transept  is  a  masterpiece 
of  flamboyant  Gothic  with  magnificent  vaults ; 
whilst  the  entrance  and  southern  wall  are  the 
work  of  the  Renaissance,  of  charming  originality. 
Such  has  been  the  art  of  the  builders  and  the 
effect  of  the  weather,  which  has  given  the  stone 
the  same  tone  of  colour,  that  the  whole  structure 
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forms  a  quaint  and  harmonious  whole,  strangely 
impressive  in  the  midst  of  a  quiet,  old-world  village. 

From  Veules  the  road  runs  almost  straight  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  sea  to  St.  Val6ry-en-Caux, 
a  town  of  3,500  inhabitants,  which  shows  a  family 
likeness  with  all  the  harbours  on  the  coast  of 
eastern  Normandy,  with  Tr^port,  Dieppe,  and 
Fecamp.  Lying  in  the  narrow  gap  between  high 
cliffs,  the  streets  extend  along  the  port  and  up  the 
valley.  The  life  of  these  towns  has  run  on  similar 
lines.  They  were  born  under  the  shadow  of  a 
Convent ;  they  grew  rapidly  after  the  conquest  of 
England  ;  they  experienced  the  desolation  of  the 
English  war  and  of  the  religious  troubles ;  after 
a  period  of  peace  and  prosperity  they  declined 
during  the  struggles  of  the  Revolution  and  of 
Napoleon ;  in  their  old  age  they  have  made  way  to 
a  powerful  competitor. 

The  beginnings  of  St.  Val^ry  date  from  the  days 
of  the  Merovingian  kings.  In  620  the  saint 
whose  name  is  honoured  along  the  coast  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  founder  of  the  Convent  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Somme,  came  to  these  parts  to  preach  to  the 
inhabitants,  who  still  practised  heathen  supersti- 
tions. They  worshipped  the  river  that  sprang 
from  the  slopes  of  Neville.  The  legend  has  it 
that  St.  VaMry  showed  his  power  and  the  vanity 
of  their  faith,  by  closing  up  the  sources  of 
the  stream  with  balls  of  wool.  It  is  certain 
that  the  river  emerged  to  the  surface  during  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  after  running  some  time 
disappeared  again.  When  the  harbour  works 
were  undertaken  some  years  ago,  the  course  of 
w^ater  was  discovered  flowing  out  to  sea  a  con- 
siderable distance  underground.  The  Priory 
founded  by  the  disciples  of  St.  Val^ry  was 
destroyed   by  the  Normans.     The  church  built  in 
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its  place  was  made  over  by  the  second  Duke 
of  Normandy  to  the  Monks  of  Fecamp.  The 
seigneurs  appear  to  have  been  assiduous  in  their 
attendance  at  the  Court  during  its  residence  in 
the  abbey  town.  One  of  their  family  married  the 
daughter  of  Duke  Richard  II.  ;  another  followed 
the  Conqueror  to  England.  His  descendants 
accompanied  Robert  and  later  on  Richard  Lion- 
heart  on  their  crusades.  The  latter  showed  favour 
to  his  faithful  city ;  a  few  years  after  his  release 
he  sacked  St.  Valery-sur-Sonime,  which  had 
turned  French,  and  transferred  the  relics  of  the 
saint  to  the  sister  town  in  the  land  of  Caux. 
When  Normandy  had  reverted  to  France,  the 
trade  with  England  continued  to  flourish ;  but 
the  port  was  made  over  to  the  Abbot  of  Fecamp. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  war  with  England,  the 
year  that  Henry  V.  died,  1422,  St.  Val^ry  had  to 
open  its  gates  to  the  enemy. 

After  ten  years  the  English  garrison  was 
expelled ;  but  the  ports  along  the  coast  were 
exposed  to  expeditions  despatched  from  beyond 
the  Channel.  Again  and  again  the  English  gained 
possession  of  the  town,  to  be  driven  out  by  the 
levies  of  the  neighbourhood  and  companies  of 
regular  troops  under  the  command  of  Xaintrailles 
and  La  Hire.  The  same  generation  which  had 
taken  part  in  the  struggle  with  the  foreign  enemy 
saw  the  hosts  of  Charles  the  Bold  before  their 
walls  and  in  their  streets  ;  the  troops  of  Louis  XL 
speedily  delivered  them  of  their  troublesome 
guests.  In  the  century  following,  during  the  last 
war  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I.,  an  English 
fleet  besieged  the  harbour.  The  invaders  left 
their  marks  on  the  town  and  the  church,  which 
had  been  fortified,  and  which  was  repeatedly 
taken     and    retaken.      The    old     building,    which 
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had  been  raised  on  the  foundation  of  the  original 
Priory,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  during 
these  fights ;  the  only  part  that  remained  forms 
the  facade  of  the  present  church.  During  the 
religious  wars  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Valery 
embraced  with  ardour  the  cause  of  the  League  ; 
but  they  brought  upon  themselves  M.  de  Chastes, 
the  redoubtable  Governor  of  Dieppe.  They  were 
beaten  at  le  Bourg-Dun.  When  they  tried 
conclusions  with  him  a  second  time,  they  were 
driven  back ;  the  town  was  stormed,  and  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  ransom  of  7,000  livres  as 
well  as  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Henri  IV.,  1589.  The  inhabitants  appear  to  have 
broken  their  oath  ;  for  two  years  later  they  were 
again  attacked  by  the  royal  troops.  St.  Valery 
had  suffered  dreadfully  from  these  sieges ;  the 
walls,  which  had  been  unable  to  keep  out  the 
enemy,  were  in  ruins  ;  all  that  remains  of  them 
is  the  name  of  a  street,  rue  des  Remparts,  and 
the  vestiges  of  a  tower,  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  the  English,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour.  The  port  was  almost  closed  by  a  bar 
of  sand  and  shingle ;  and  the  dread  enemy  of 
all  the  coast  towns  of  Normandy  for  a  time 
stifled  life  and  energy.  In  1G12  fishermen  from 
Veules,  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea,  settled  down  in  St.  Valery  and 
practised  their  craft.  Then  the  first  repairs  of 
the  port  were  undertaken  by  the  Abbey  of 
Fecamp.  Additional  works  were  ordered  by 
Louis  XIV.  ;  the  entrance  was  deepened,  quays 
and  jetties  built,  towers  of  defence  erected. 
There  arose  factories  of  cloth,  linen,  wool,  and 
cotton.  The  fishing  fleet  increased.  It  does  not 
seem  that  St.  Valery  suffered,  like  the  other 
Norman   sea  towns,  from  the  last  disastrous  war 
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of  Louis  XIV.  All  during  the  «?ghteentL  century 
the  harbour,  with  its  narrow  entrance  and  shallow 
basin,  was  foremost  on  the  Channel  as  a  centre 
of  the  fishing  industry.  But  the  wars  of  the 
Revolution  and  of  Napoleon  proved  fatal  to  this 
prosperity.  The  inhabitants  were  honoured  by 
a  visit  of  the  First  Consul,  when,  after  the  Peace 
of  Amiens  in  1802,  he  passed  along  the  coast  of 
Normandy.  They  saw  him  again  in  1810  in  all 
his  glory  as  Emperor.  It  would  appear  that  the 
fishermen  of  St.  Valery,  like  their  neighbours, 
took  part  in  the  pastime  of  chasing  English 
merchantmen ;  they  brought  the  vengeance  of 
the  English  fleet  upon  themselves,  and  suffered  a 
bombardment  in  1804.  The  town  never  recovered 
from  these  wars  ;  and  the  growth  of  the  harbours 
of  Fecamp  and  Havre  has  reduced  St.  Valery  to 
the  secondary  place  which  it  now  occupies  on 
the  coast.  The  large  shallow  basin  of  the  harbour 
is  bordered  by  quays  and  shaded  alleys  leading 
to  the  town.  The  avenue  on  the  right  continues 
to  the  town  hall  and  the  market ;  beyond  lies 
the  Church  Notre-Dame-de-Bon-Port,  which  was 
built  after  the  conclusion  of  the  wars  of  religion  ; 
the  vaults  are  of  wood,  and  there  remain  two 
pillars  of  an  older  structure  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  A  bridge  leads  to  the  quai  du  Havre, 
where  stands  the  house,  built  in  1540,  named 
after  Henri  IV.,  who  is  said  to  have  lodged 
there.  A  work  of  the  Renaissance,  the  wooden 
facade  is  covered  with  all  manner  of  carving 
with  ornamental  designs,  heads,  and  statuettes. 
The  rue  des  Penitents  mounts  to  an  old  convent, 
of  which  there  remains  a  cloister,  now  the 
hospital.  Following  the  quays  of  the  dock  and 
the  harbour,  the  visitor  arrives  at  the  jetties, 
whence    there    is   a   glorious   view   over   the   sea, 
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dotted  with  the  sailg  cf  iishing  vessels,  and  the 
headlands  of  the  cliffs  projected  in  bold  outlines 
against  the  eastern  sky. 

The  parish  church,  the  scene  of  so  many  fierce 
fights  and  tumults,  is  in  the  old  part  of  the  town, 
about  twenty  minutes'  walk  from  the  plage.  The 
tower  wears  a  crown  of  slate ;  in  front  stands  a 
cross  of  the  Renaissance  period ;  the  walls  were 
built  about  1535,  as  well  as  the  nave,  some  years 
before  the  last  English  descent.  They  were  a 
good  deal  knocked  about  during  the  troubles 
of  the  League ;  and  since  then  they  have  been 
restored.  Visitors  who  wish  to  while  away  part 
of  the  summer  at  St.  Valery  will  find  fair 
comfort  at  moderate  terms  in  the  Hotels  des 
Bains,  Paris,  or  France.  They  will  discover  an 
interesting  walk  to  the  hamlet  of  St.  L^ger, 
where  there  remains  the  solitary  ruined  tower 
of  a  chapel  on  the  western  cliff.  Here,  according 
to  the  legend,  the  saintly  Bishop  of  Autun 
preached  to  the  inhabitants.  A  priory  arose  on 
that  spot,  which  was  rebuilt  under  Louis  XIV., 
but  suppressed  during  the  Revolution.  The  only 
relic  is  the  tower,  to  which,  in  former  times 
young  children  of  weak  ankles  or  knees  were 
brought ;  they  were  made  to  walk  five  times 
round  the  ruin,  so  that  they  might  obtain  a 
light  foot,  le  pas  Uge7\  Other  pretty  excursions 
are  to  the  wood  of  Etennemare,  or  to  Manneville, 
which  lies  at  the  distance  of  two  and  a  half 
miles  on  the  plateau  between  the  stream  of 
Veules  and  the  valley  of  St.  Valery.  The  modern 
church  has  an  old  vestry  and  an  old  presbytery 
covered  with  carving.  Amidst  the  shade  of  trees 
stands  the  manor,  built  in  1460,  surrounded  by 
walls  and  battlements,  the  property  of  M.  de 
Rosny,  the  author  and  oriental  scholar. 
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At  the  distance  of  two  miles  on  the  road  to 
Havre  there  is  the  height  of  St.  Sylvain ;  a 
road  to  the  left  leads  to  a  bronze  crucifix,  shaded 
by  a  cluster  of  trees  in  a  lonely  field,  and  com- 
manding a  lovely  view  over  land  and  sea. 

The  road  continues  to  Paluel,  leaving  on  the 
right  the  Chateau  de  Jauville  in  the  depth  of 
a  fine  park,  and  then  descends  the  valley  of 
the  Durdent  to  Yeulettes.  There  is  another 
more  picturesque  route,  "  the  path  of  the 
coastguardsmen,"  which  follows  the  line  of  the 
cliffs.  The  distance  is  a  little  over  seven  miles. 
The  thatched  huts  of  the  village  lie  in  a  green 
and  shaded  valley  some  distance  from  the  sea ; 
on  the  sides  of  the  cliff  are  dotted  the  modern 
chalets  and  villas.  They  look  down  towards  the 
plage,  which  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Durdent  to  the  hill  du  Catelier  in  the  west. 
On  this  elevation  the  Romans  established  a  camp, 
of  which  the  moats  and  ramparts  still  remain. 
The  people  call  it  the  "  tomb  of  Gargantua," 
and  imply  that  this  height,  like  the  Cite  des 
Limes  near  Dieppe,  was  the  last  place  of  refuge 
of  a  Gallic  tribe ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  rock 
has  been  worn  away  by  the  wind  and  the  waves. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  in  olden  times  there 
stood  a  great  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Durdent, 
which  has  now  been  swallowed  up  by  the  sands, 
the  walls  of  which  can  be  dimly  discerned  at 
low  water.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  Middle 
Ages  Veulettes  was  a  harbour  of  some  importance, 
under  the  guard  of  a  seigneur,  cavaliers,  and 
sergeants.  But  the  terrible  storm  of  1753 
destroyed  the  fleet  of  fishing  vessels  and  the 
harbour ;  all  that  now  remains  is  a  long  stretch 
of  sand,  above  which  rises  a  ridge  of  shingle. 
Here  are  the  casino  and  the  baths ;  in  the  fields 
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on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  the  racecourse. 
About  ten  minutes  inland  stands  the  church,  the 
tower  and  nave  of  which  are  of  the  age  of  the 
First  Crusade  ;  they  are  built  in  the  Roman  style ; 
the  capitals  of  the  pillars  show  grinning  faces  ; 
the  architect  has  adorned  with  every  kind  of 
design  the  wall  of  the  portals,  and  he  has  made 
the  windows  of  the  western  gable  long  and 
narrow,  like  loopholes.  The  choir  with  its  two 
side  chapels  is  of  somewhat  later  date.  Owing 
to  the  quaint  gracefulness  of  its  ornamentation, 
its  round-arched  windows  and  pillars,  the  church 
must  be  considered  a  work  of  art. 

Five  miles  to  the  west  on  the  coast  lies  the 
charming  station  Les  Petites-Dalles,  which  consists 
of  a  number  of  fine  chalets  scattered  in  a  narrow 
and  wooded  valley.  Cliffs  carved  by  the  weather 
and  the  waves  into  picturesque  shapes  enclose  the 
beach,  which  is  protected  by  a  natural  breakwater. 
The  station  is  quite  modern  ;  there  are  pretty  walks 
up  the  wooded  valley  to  the  Church  of  Yinnemer- 
ville,  which  has  some  curious  stained  glass  and 
images,  and  to  the  east  to  St.  Martin-aux-Buneaux, 
which  has  retained  the  name  of  the  seigneurs  who 
flourished  in  the  days  of  John  Lackland.  The 
chateau,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  their  resi- 
dence, dates,  with  its  avenue  of  beeches  and  ivy- 
covered  front,  from  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  distance  to  the  Grandes-Dalles  by  road  is 
three  miles,  but  pedestrians  prefer  a  short-cut  up 
the  cliff,  through  a  charming  green  valley,  which 
leads  in  twenty  minutes  to  a  hamlet  of  fishermen, 
nestling  in  a  dale.  The  sea  has  formed  a  narrow 
creek  between  lofty  cliffs.  Above  the  shingly 
beach  a  small  and  unpretending  watering-place  has 
sprung  up. 

A  walk  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  brings  the 
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visitor  to  Saint-Pierre-en-Port,  the  houses  of 
which,  surrounded  by  dense  groves  of  trees,  ap- 
pear to  be  standing  in  a  forest.  In  a  dale  descend- 
ing to  the  sea  are  hotels  and  villas.  The  old 
church  stood  originally  in  the  valley ;  the  inhabi- 
tants having  withdrawn  to  the  plain  built  them- 
selves there  a  second  church  in  1824  ;  both  these 
churches,  the  old  and  the  new,  were  destroyed  to 
make  room  for  a  third  in  1850.  The  original 
tower,  a  structure  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was 
transferred  stone  by  stone  and  put  up  again. 

A  journey  of  eight  miles  through  fields  and 
orchards,  in  which  nestle  at  about  half  an  hour's 
distance  from  one  another  villages  and  hamlets, 
brings   the  traveller  to   the  old  city   of  Fecamp. 


CHAPTER  VII 

FiiCAMP 

The  view  of  Fecamp  from  the  eastern  hill  is  similar 
to  that  of  St.  Valery  and  Dieppe.  There  is  an 
opening  in  the  cliffs  formed  by  a  river,  the  bed 
of  which  has  been  deepened  and  widened  into  a 
harbour  and  docks.  In  the  dip  between  the  hills 
lies  the  old  city,  crowned  with  the  grey  towers 
of  churches.  The  new  quarter  struggles  up  the 
valley,  along  the  sea-front  extend  the  boulevards 
and  the  casino.  Everywhere  there  are  visible  the 
landmarks  of  past  history. 

The  name  Fiscamnum  is  of  Celtic  origin  with  a 
Latin  termination,  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  the  eastern  headland,  which  is  called  Csesar's 
Camp,  was,  like  its  namesake  near  Dieppe,  the  place 
of  refuge  of  a  Celtic  tribe.  The  side  turned  to- 
wards the  plain  was  defended  by  a  rampart  over 
fifteen  feet  high,  which  still  remains,  and  by  a 
deep  moat ;  the  sole  entrance  was  protected  by 
terraces  running  at  a  right  angle  to  the  rampart. 

The  Romans,  after  their  conquest,  established 
here  a  station  ;  they  have  left  behind  as  relics  the 
road  which  they  brought  from  Lillebonne  to  the 
shore,  as  well  as  coins,  vases,  arms,  and  two  ceme- 
teries. Under  the  rule  of  their  successors,  the 
Franks,  Fecamp  was  the  chief  town  of  the  county 
of   Caux,   and   usurped    the    place    of   Lillebonne, 
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which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  barbarian  in- 
vaders. It  became  a  centre  of  light  and  civilisa- 
tion during  the  reign  of  the  Merovingians,  the  seat 
of  a  great  abbey  and  churches,  and  wonderful 
legends  are  told  of  their  origin.  Nicoderaus,  the 
story  runs,  had  caught  up  in  a  vessel  the  blood  that 
flowed  from  the  wounds  of  Christ,  and  had  be- 
queathed the  precious  heirloom  to  his  nephew. 
The  latter,  warned  of  coming  persecutions,  con- 
cealed the  vessel  in  a  hollow  which  he  had  made  in 
the  root  of  a  fig-tree.  The  tree,  cast  into  the  sea, 
was  carried  away  by  the  waves  and  at  length  cast 
upon  the  shores  of  Gaul.  The  trunk,  of  remarkable 
beauty  and  size,  was  picked  up  by  the  natives  and 
taken  inland ;  but  at  the  spot  where  now  stands  the 
Abbey  church  the  cart  that  conveyed  the  sacred 
wood  broke  down.  The  fig-tree  lay  for  a  long  time 
forgotten  in  the  dense  forest  that  covered  the  land, 
until  one  day  the  Duke  Ansegise,  an  ancestor 
of  Charlemagne,  whilst  hunting  beheld  a  white 
stag,  which  instead  of  fleeing  walked  round  the 
stem,  which  had  still  green  branches  and  leaves. 
The  huntsman,  astonished  at  the  miracle,  vowed 
to  build  a  chapel  in  honour  of  the  Trinity.  Death 
prevented  him  from  fulfilling  his  vow ;  his  pious 
design  was  carried  out  by  the  Count  Wanringe, 
whose  liberality  had  contributed  to  the  building  of 
Fontenelle  on  the  Seine.  In  662  there  was  founded 
the  Abbey  of  Fecamp,  and  consecrated  two  years 
later  in  the  presence  of  the  King  by  St.  Ouen, 
Bishop  of  Rouen.  The  Convent  was  laid  out  on 
a  large  scale,  and  soon  counted  four  hundred  sisters. 
Amongst  the  remarkable  men  who  are  connected 
with  its  early  history  is  that  bishop  who  headed 
a  rising  of  nobles  against  the  tyrannical  mayor 
of  the  palace,  and  for  a  time  ruled  himself  the 
Frankish  kingdom  ;  but   overthrown  by   his  sue- 
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cessful  rival,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  blinded,  and 
eventually   slain — St.    Leger.     During    his   adven- 
turous career  he  preached  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country.    For  a  hundred  and  eighty  years  the  Con- 
vent lived  and  grew  ;  the  memory  of  its  foundation 
was  preserved  in  the  name  "  Fontaine  du  precieux 
sang,"  given  to  a  spring  which  was  sacred  to  the 
heathen  Celts,  and  which  was  thus  baptized.     The 
fountain  exists  to  this  day,  but  the  "  maison  des  St. 
Wanringe  "  close  by  is  a  farm  building  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.      When  the  Northmen  began   to 
infest   the  coast,  the   great   and   wealthy   Abbey, 
lying  near  the  mouth  of  a  river,  became  the  object 
of  their  attacks.     Landing  one  night  in    841   un- 
awares they  surprised  the  town  and  castle.     Then 
the  sisters,  so  runs  the  tradition,  disfigured  their 
faces  so  as  to  become  an  object  of  loathing  to  the 
spoilers  ;  preferring  death  to  dishonour  they  were 
slain  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  buried  under  the 
ruins  of  the  church.     For  a  long  time  the  people 
venerated  an  old  building  on  the  road  to  Valmont, 
"  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgins,"  as  the  place  of  their 
martyrdom.     But  that  building  is  of  a  later  age. 
Five  times  did  the  northern  pirates  on  their  way 
to   the   mouth   of    the   Seine   enter    the    port    of 
Fecamp,  till  at  length  their  rule  was  established  in 
Normandy.     Then  the  chief  town  of  the  Frankish 
county  of  Caux  became  one  of  the  residences  of  the 
Norman   dukes.      William  Longsword  rebuilt   the 
Abbey  and  the  castle  in  932.     Legends   have  cast 
their  halo  round  this  second  foundation.     In  the 
assembly   of   Prince   and   Prelates   who   were   de- 
liberating on  the  name  to  be  given  to  the  church 
an   angel  appeared  and  deposited  on  the  altar  a 
knife  bearing  the  inscription  :  "  In  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Trinity."     Then   he   disappeared,  leaving  on 
the  stone  the  imprint  of  his  foot.     That  stone  is 
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placed  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  the  present 
church. 

Richard  Sans-Peur,  who  had  been  born  in  the 
castle,  showed  favour  to  his  birthplace  ;  he  de- 
molished the  church  which  his  father  had  built, 
and  erected  a  finer  one  in  its  stead.  Standing  on 
the  roof  of  his  palace,  the  chronicler  relates,  he 
could  look  down  upon  the  Abbey  ;  ashamed  that 
his  own  house  should  be  higher  than  that  dedicated 
to  God  he  ordered  the  church  to  be  rebuilt,  in 
stone,  and  of  greater  dimensions.  According  to  a 
chronicler,  the  sacred  fig-tree  was  found  by  work- 
men in  digging  the  foundations  of  the  new  temple ; 
the  relic  was  placed  secretly  in  the  hollow  of  a 
pillar  near  the  high  altar.  The  Abbey  appears 
to  have  been  the  object  of  his  special  care  and 
affections  ;  he  appointed  twelve  canons  for  the 
services  and  endowed  them  with  the  revenues  of 
twelve  churches ;  he  made  gifts  of  rich  vestments 
and  ornaments.  When  he  finished  his  adven- 
turous life  in  996  he  desired  his  body  to  be  laid 
outside  the  church  beneath  the  gutter  of  the  porch. 

Richard  II.  continued  his  father's  benefactions ; 
he  introduced  the  Benedictine  Monks,  who  followed 
the  strict  rule  of  Cluny,  in  1001.  The  first  abbot, 
William  of  Dijon,  was  his  familiar  friend  and 
counsellor.  His  tomb  is  pointed  out  in  the  Chapel 
of  Sainte-Madeleine  in  the  present  church.  Easter 
and  Whitsuntide  the  duke  spent  at  Fecamp,  which 
appears  to  have  been  his  country  residence.  It 
was  here  that  King  Ethelred,  driven  from  England 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Danes,  spent  a  year  in 
banishment.  Endowments  of  lands  and  forests, 
abbeys  and  priories,  made  Fecamp  the  wealthiest 
foundation  in  Normandy ;  the  strict  spiritual  dis- 
cipline, the  piety,  and  learning  of  the  abbot  made 
it  a  model  for  other  monasteries. 
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The  abbot  had  been  exempted  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  bishop ;  he  himself  wore  a  mitre ; 
three  abbeys,  twelve  priories,  and  thirty-six  parishes 
were  subject  to  his  rule.  He  possessed  all  rights  and 
powers  of  jurisdiction  ;  he  appointed  the  Governor 
of  Fecamp  and  the  Lieutenant  of  the  King.  He 
was  himself  attended  by  seneschals,  captains,  and 
guards,  who  carried  out  his  sentences  and  protected 
the  rights  of  "the  woods  and  waters,"  of  hunting 
and  fishing,  which  he  possessed.  The  revenues  of 
the  Abbey  amounted  in  the  sixteenth  century  to 
400,000  livres,  of  which  the  later  commendatory 
abbots,  who  merely  bore  the  title,  received  one- 
fourth  or  one-sixth. 

When  Richard  died  he  was  buried  by  the  side 
of  his  father  beneath  the  porch  of  Trinity  Church 
in  1028.  His  son  Robert  continued  the  traditions 
of  the  house ;  he  added  to  his  father's  endowments. 
The  three  mitres  that  appear  in  the  coat  of  arms  of 
Fecamp  represent  the  three  Abbeys  that  were  sub- 
ject to  its  rule.  It  was  in  the  castle  of  this  city 
that  Robert  received  Henri  I.  of  France,  who  came 
to  invoke  the  help  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
against  the  revolt  of  his  barons  ;  and  the  campaign 
that  ensued  added  the  whole  of  Vexin  to  the 
Duchy.  From  the  port  of  Fecamp  the  fleet  sailed 
which  was  to  restore,  after  Canute's  death,  the 
sons  of  Ethelred  to  the  throne  of  England.  When, 
at  the  end  of  his  career,  Robert  set  out  on  his 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  it  was  in  the  great 
Abbey  that  he  presented  his  only  son  William, 
a  child  of  seven,  to  his  assembled  prelates  and 
barons.  Nor  did  the  Conqueror  forget  the  city 
in  which  the  first  public  scene  of  his  life  had  been 
enacted. 

Returning  from  England  in  1067,  again  in  1075, 
he    spent    Eastei*tide    at    the   Abbey ;    here   took 
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place  the  touching  ceremony  when  his  daughter 
Matilda  took  the  veil.  But  the  church  founded 
by  Richard  I.  had  become  too  small ;  William 
de  Ros,  the  third  abbot,  rebuilt  the  choir  and 
"elegantly  enlarged  the  nave."  Of  his  work, 
completed  in  1107,  there  remain  two  north  chapels 
of  the  choir,  and  the  crypt.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  who  accompanied  the  body  of  the  Conqueror 
to  the  grave,  and  was  present  at  the  tragical 
burial  in  Caen.  His  own  tomb,  rediscovered  in 
1875,  is  marked  by  a  stone,  placed  there  by  his 
family.  The  kings  of  England  continued  for  a 
time  to  favour  Fecamp.  Henry  II.  confirmed  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Abbey;  on  the  occasion 
of  his  visit  in  1154  he  ordered  the  remains  of 
the  two  dukes,  Richard  I.  and  Richard  II.,  to  be 
removed  from  the  porch  and  placed  beside  the 
high  altar.  The  King  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  his  liberality,  when  in  1168  a  great  fire 
destroyed  the  church  and  monastery.  The  abbot, 
Henri  de  Sully,  set  himself  to  rebuild  the  choir, 
the  transepts,  and  the  nave — to  the  latter  five 
arches  were  added  during  the  rule  of  his  successor  ; 
the  work,  completed  about  1225,  represents  the 
Abbey  church  in  its  great  outlines  as  it  has 
remained  until  to-day.  Whilst  digging  the  crypt, 
workmen  discovered  sealed  up  in  a  pillar  near 
the  altar  the  relic  of  the  Precious  Blood,  which 
now  lies  in  a  rich  tabernacle  of  white  marble 
near  the  Lady  Chapel.  At  certain  seasons  the 
relic  is  exposed  to  the  crowds  of  pilgrims,  and 
yearly  two  processions  are  held  in  its  honour. 

The  separation  of  Normandy  from  England 
dealt  a  great  blow  at  Fecamp.  The  town  ceased 
to  be  the  favourite  residence  of  dukes — where 
^courtiers  and  foreign  princes  thronged  the  castle — 
;&he   exchange  and  mart  for  merchants  on  either 
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side  of  the  Channel ;  the  Abbey  was  now  but 
one  of  the  monasteries  of  the  province,  though 
surpassing  most  of  the  others  in  wealth  and 
learning.  Under  the  rule  of  the  first  three 
abbots  the  schools  had  enjoyed  a  great  reputation ; 
rich  and  poor,  serfs  and  freemen,  were  taught 
without  distinction,  needy  scholars  were  helped 
by  the  fathers.  "  Such  was  the  good  odour  of 
their  learning,  as  to  attract  persons  of  the  first 
distinction,"  states  an  historian.  It  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  three  of  the  Norman  bishops  whom 
the  Conqueror  appointed  to  English  sees,  in  order 
to  supplant  Sa,xons,  came  from  Fecamp.  Remark- 
able amongst  the  later  abbots  was  Pierre  Roger, 
who  subsequently  became  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
Chancellor  of  France,  and  Pope,  taking  the 
name  of  Clement  VI.,  1342-52.  In  later  times 
the  dignity  and  emoluments  were  conferred  on 
eminent  persons,  few  of  whom  ever  resided  in 
the  Abbey.  Of  their  number  were  Cardinal  de 
Balue,  the  friend  and  adviser  of  Louis  XI., 
who  betrayed  his  master  and  atoned  for  his 
treachery  by  imprisonment  in  an  iron  cage  which 
he  had  himself  designed  ;  three  cardinals  of  the 
house  of  Lorraine,  who  seemed  at  one  time 
destined  to  occupy  the  throne,  the  last  of  whom 
was  murdered  with  his  brother,  the  Duke  de  Guise, 
by  order  of  the  King,  1588 ;  Henri  de  Bourbon, 
a  son  of  Henri  IV.,  who  had  never  even  taken 
Orders ;  Jean  Casimir,  the  last  prince  of  the 
house  of  Wasa,  who  was  successively  Jesuit, 
Cardinal,  King,  and  Monk,  dying  in  1668.  There 
is  no  need  to  enumerate  the  names  of  all  the 
noble  families  whose  connection  with  the  Abbey 
was  merely  that  of  title. 

Of   the  earlier  abbots  who  ruled  over  Fecamp, 
one   fought  with   his  men-at-arms   in   the   Battle 
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of  Bouvines  against  John  Lackland.  A  century 
later  another  despatched  two  vessels  to  the  fleet 
at  Sliiys.  One  name  deserves  to  be  recorded, 
Thomas  de  St.  Benoit,  who  rebuilt  the  five  south 
chapels  of  the  choir,  which  contain  his  statue  and 
tomb. 

The  town  had  its  full  share  of  the  troubles 
of  the  English  war.  In  1363  the  monastery  was 
pillaged  by  the  bands  of  Charles  the  Bad  of 
Navarro ;  the  abbot  was  seized  and  held  up  to 
ransom  for  the  sum  of  10,000  crowns.  Released 
from  captivity  he  set  himself  to  strengthen  the 
fortifications  of  the  castle.  But  these  works  could 
not  prevent  the  English  ships  from  entering  the 
harbour.  Their  first  visit  was  an  expedition 
of  pillage,  in  which  they  burnt  part  of  the 
town  and  took  the  inhabitants  prisoners.  After 
the  fall  of  Harfleur  they  regularly  occupied 
Fecamp,  notwithstanding  the  brave  resistance  of 
the  Abbot  d'Estouteville,  whose  name  ranks 
high  amongst  the  defenders  of  their  country. 
Refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Henry  V. 
he  withdrew,  with  his  brother,  to  Paris.  His 
successor,  Gilles  de  Dureinont,  of  a  more  pliable 
character,  submitted  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford ; 
he  was  one  of  the  judges  who  tried  Joan  of  Arc 
at  Rouen  in  1431.  Four  years  later  the  English 
were  driven  out  of  Dieppe ;  the  whole  country 
had  risen  against  them ;  a  band  of  400  men, 
irregular  troops,  succeeded  in  making  an  entry 
into  Fecamp.  But  the  harbour  was  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  hostile  fleets.  Again  the  Eng- 
lish forced  their  way  into  the  town,  again  they 
were  driven  out  by  the  heroic  efforts  of  d'Estoute- 
ville. For  a  third  time  their  sails  crowded  the 
harbour;  and  they  succeeded  in  holding  the  city  for 
ten  years.      It  was  not  till  1449,  during  the  last 
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stage  of  the  war,  that  the  Governor  of  DiejDpe 
by  a  swift  night-march  surprised  the  enemy  and 
finally  regained  Fecamp  for  France.  Successive 
abbots  speedily  repaired  the  havoc  of  the  war. 
Of  those  who  merely  held  the  title,  a  high  place  is 
due  to  Cardinal  Bohier,  Archbishop  of  Bourges, 
to  whom  are  due  additions  to  the  church,  in  the 
perfect  style  and  wonderful  execution  of  the 
Renaissance — the  Lady  Chapel,  the  tabernacle 
containing  the  relic  of  the  Precious  Blood,  statues 
and  reliefs,  the  balustrades  of  the  choir  chapels, 
and  the  rood-screen.  He  founded  the  second 
church,  St.  Etienne,  which  was  completed  after 
his  death.  It  is  worthy  of  record  that  this 
prelate,  a  truly  characteristic  figure  of  the 
Renaissance,  was  appointed  by  Francis  I.  Abbot 
of  St.  Ouen  in  Rouen,  and  thus  simultaneously 
carried  out  the  completion  of  this,  perhaps  the 
most  perfect  Gothic  church  of  France.  Fecamp 
received  the  visits  of  Francis  I.  and  of  Henri  II. 
The  latter  granted  the  fishermen  the  privilege 
of  obtaining  all  the  salt  required  for  the  curing 
of  fish  from  the  marshes  of  La  Rochelle,  a  per- 
mission which  proved  of  great  importance  to 
the  industry  of  the  port. 

During  the  administration  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine  began  the  troubles  of  the  Reformation, 
1562.  As  at  Dieppe  and  Havre,  the  riotous  crowds  of 
image-breakers  stormed  the  churches  and  paraded 
the  streets  clothed  in  priests'  vestments.  The  Abbey 
was  only  saved  from  pillage  by  the  monks,  who 
lined  the  ramparts  armed  with  arquebuses.  The 
arrival  of  the  Duke  d'Aumale  quelled  for  a  time 
the  disorder.  The  Huguenots,  the  year  following, 
endeavouring  to  enter  the  town  were  checked  by 
the  fire  of  guns  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
tower  of  St.   Etienne.     As  the  titular  Abbot,  the 
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Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  was  a  brother  of  the  Duke 
de  Guise,  Fecamp  took,  during  the  subsequent 
struggles,  the  side  of  the  League,  After  the 
murder  of  the  Cardinal  in  1588,  Villars,  the 
Governor  of  Havre,  erected  a  fort  on  the  height 
Notre-Dame-du-Bourg-Badouin,  which  commands 
the  harbour.  Fecamp  witnessed  some  curious 
scenes  of  the  last  struggle.  Marshal  Biron 
marched  in  and  took  possession  of  the  town  for 
Henri  IV.  No  sooner  had  he  left  than  Villars' 
troops  arrived  from  Havre,  February  16,  1591 ; 
they  stormed  the  Castle  and  the  Abbey  and  slew 
the  defenders.  But  the  Governor  of  Havre  had 
offended  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  own  party, 
Bois-Ros^.  The  latter  by  an  extraordinary  feat 
of  daring  climbed  one  dark  night,  by  means  of 
a  rope-ladder,  the  face  of  the  cliff  with  his  men 
and  surprised  the  fort  of  Notre-Dame.  For  over 
a  year  he  held  the  stronghold  against  the  troops 
of  the  League,  eventually  making  his  escape  and 
joining  the  royal  army  at  St.  Denis.  When  Henri 
IV.  was  acknowledged  King  and  the  civil  war 
ceased,  the  fort  was  razed  amidst  the  rejoicings 
of  the  people.  The  town  had  suffered  cruelly 
during  the  troubles ;  and  five  hundred  houses 
lay  in  ashes.  But  there  followed  now  for  Fecamp 
a  time  of  peace,  during  which  the  inhabitants 
continued  the  even  tenor  of  their  lives.  The 
number  of  ecclesiastical  foundations  increased  ;  the 
Capuchins  and  other  ecclesiastical  orders  estab- 
lished themselves  in  their  midst.  It  was  in  Octo- 
ber, 1652,  that  the  ship  entered  the  harbour  which 
conveyed  Prince  Charles,  who  had  escaped  from 
the  battle-field  of  Worcester  and  the  pursuit  of 
Cromwell's  troopers.  Some  additions  were  made 
to  the  Abbey  church — the  portal  and  a  part  of  the 
ceiling  of  the  choir,  in  the  style  of  the  eighteenth 
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century,  which  are  singularly  out  of  keeping 
with  the  character  of  the  building.  They  are 
due  to  Abbot  Villeroy,  a  son  of  the  famous 
marshal.  The  last  of  his  successors,  the  last 
of  the  line  of  forty-two  abbots  who  ruled  over 
Fecamp,  was  the  Cardinal  de  la  Rochefoucauld, 
who  presided  over  the  assembly  of  clergy  in 
1782.  The  Revolution  ended  the  history  of  the 
great  foundation.  When  the  law  was  passed 
that  annexed  the  property  of  the  Church  in 
1790,  the  remaining  monks,  forty  in  number,  left 
their  home.  The  gates  of  the  old  building  were 
sealed.  Companies  were  formed  to  buy  up  the 
ecclesiastical  estates  which  were  thrown  upon 
the  market.  One  enterprising  agent  insisted 
on  taking  possession  of  the  Lady  Chapel ;  it  was 
only  the  vigorous  opposition  of  the  Mayor  which 
preserved  this  jewel  of  the  Renaissance  from 
destruction.  When  in  Paris  the  contest  between 
Jacobins  and  Girondists  had  been  decided,  some  of 
the  expelled  deputies  sought  refuge  in  Fecamp ; 
amongst  them  was  Bailly,  who  had  been  Mayor 
of  Paris,  Chaumontel  and  his  family,  as  well  as 
the  wife  and  young  son  of  Petion ;  they  were 
arrested  and  sent  back  to  Paris,  there  to  meet 
their  fate.  A  battalion  of  Republican  soldiers 
marched  into  the  town ;  they  were  quartered  in 
the  Church  St.  Etienne  and  the  large  building 
of  the  Abbey ;  images,  tombs,  and  stained-glass 
windows  fell  under  the  strokes  of  these  heroes ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  monastic  buildings 
and  churches  disappeared ;  they  were  sold  or  de- 
molished. Of  the  ten  churches  which  the  town 
possessed,  there  remain  only  two.  St.  Etienne 
served  as  barracks,  the  Abbey  church  was  turned 
into  a  club  and  temple  of  reason.  When  the 
Reign   of   Terror   passed,    several    of    the    monks 
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who  had  concealed  themselves  came  forth  from 
their  hiding-places,  and  were  appointed  to  the 
two  churches.  Since  those  days  Fecamp  has 
resumed  its  even  and  quiet  life,  and  has  de- 
voted itself  to  the  industries  connected  with  its 
port.  Marshal  Vauban  first  made  the  plans 
for  the  mouth  of  the  harbour ;  the  wooden 
jetties  that  were  built  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance  had  been  destroyed  by  storms,  and 
replaced  by  stone  dams.  During  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe  the  port  and  the  first  docks  were 
built;  they  were  improved  and  enlarged  during 
the  Second  Empire,  1865-70.  The  town  now 
possesses  quays  and  docks  worthy  of  the 
position  which  it  holds,  of  being  the  first  port  in 
France  for  deep-sea  fishing.  The  boats  that  sail 
to  Newfoundland  and  Iceland  are  distinguished 
by  solidity  of  build  and  elegance  of  design, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  cod  brought  back 
is  landed  at  Bordeaux  and  at  Cette ;  in  addition 
a  fleet  of  some  two  hundred  smaller  boats  are 
engaged  in  fishing  herring,  mackerel,  and  oysters 
along  the  coast. 

The  quarter  of  the  harbour  with  its  shipping, 
its  works  for  the  manufacture  of  sea-biscuits, 
and  of  ropes,  for  salting  fish,  with  its  building 
yards  has  always  a  lively  and  animated  appear- 
ance. The  visitor  who  stays  at  the  Hotel  de 
Londres  on  the  sea-front,  unless  he  prefers 
taking  pension  at  the  Chariot  d'Or  or  Cauchy 
in  the  town,  will  delight  in  a  daily  stroll  along 
the  quays  to  the  beach,  where  there  is  a 
boulevard  and  a  casino,  and  where  rows  of 
chalets,  scattered  along  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  in 
their  modern  elegance  form  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  quiet  streets  that  extend  up  the  valley 
and    seem    brooding    over    the   memory   of    past 
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days.  At  the  distance  of  half  an  hour's  walk 
from  the  sea  stands  Trinity  Church.  Of  the 
Abbey  itself  there  remain  only  the  chapter  hall 
and  a  part  of  the  dormitory,  dating  from  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  now  form  part  of  the 
town  hall.  The  church  has  the  stern,  grand,  and 
rugged  character  which  we  expect  from  the 
Normans  of  the  twelfth  century.  Begun  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  in  1175,  it  was  completed 
in  1225,  when  Fecamp  had  become  French.  The 
additions  made  two  hundred  years  later,  and 
again  during  the  Renaissance,  form  a  harmonious 
blending  with  the  earlier  part,  adding  grace  and 
elegance  to  its  massive  power;  but  the  faqade, 
an  unfortunate  work  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV., 
looks  like  an  incongruous  mask.  The  exterior 
has  something  stately  and  simple ;  the  lofty 
buttresses  project  a  little  beyond  the  wall;  the 
square  central  tower,  which  belongs  to  the 
earlier  part  of  the  structure,  and  the  elegant 
southern  porch  form  a  harmonious  picture. 
The  nave  consists  of  ten  great  arches,  supported 
by  pillars,  above  which  runs  a  second  range 
of  arcades;  on  the  eighth  pillar  are  visible  the 
remains  of  the  magnificent  rood-loft  erected 
by  Cardinal  Antoine  Bohier.  The  choir  illus- 
trates the  two  periods  of  the  growth  of  the 
church— the  northern  part  is  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, the  southern  of  the  fourteenth;  the  chapels 
that  radiate  from  these  two  parts  are  of  the 
same  periods,  except  that  to  the  north  there 
remain  two  of  Roman  style,  belonging  to  the 
earliest  foundation  of  1106.  The  most  beautiful 
of  all  is  the  Lady  Chapel,  begun  in  the  four- 
teenth century  and  finished  a  hundred  years 
later.  The  wonderfully  graceful  architecture,  the 
ornamentation     of     the     altar,     the     panels     and 
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ceiling,  the  stained-glass  windows,  some  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  which  escaped  the  destruction 
of  the  Revolution,  are  "one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  country."  Examining  the  various  parts  of 
the  church  the  visitor  will  find  many  interesting 
memorials  of  the  past — an  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  that  Abbot  d'Estouteville  who 
defended  Fecamp  so  gallantly  against  the  English  ; 
a  tabernacle,  the  gift  of  that  Abbot  Gilles  de 
Duremont  who  was  one  of  the  judges  of  Joan 
of  Arc,  containing  the  stone  that  bore  the  im- 
print of  the  angel's  foot  and  played  a  part  in 
the  dedication  of  the  original  church  of  William 
Longsword.  There  are  stained-glass  windows 
which  still  show  the  arms  of  the  house  of 
Lorraine.  In  the  choir  there  is  the  altar,  beside 
which  are  the  graves  of  the  Dukes  Richard  I. 
and  Richard  II.  Close  by  in  the  chapels  are 
the  tombs  of  Thomas  de  St.  Benoit,  who  in 
the  fourteenth  century  rebuilt  the  choir,  of 
William  of  Dijon,  who  was  the  first  abbot, 
dying  1031,  and  above  his  name  appears  that 
of  the  last  of  the  monks,  who  died  1848.  The 
vaulted  arches,  the  carved  pillars,  the  coloured 
lights  falling  on  tombs  and  inscriptions,  which  bear 
momentous  names,  all  convey  the  impression 
of  power  and  glory  that  has  passed  away. 

In  the  garden  of  the  presbytery  opposite  are 
traces  of  the  moats,  the  towers,  and  walls  of 
the  ancient  castle  of  Norman  dukes,  which  be- 
came the  abode  of  the  abbots. 

The  part  of  the  Abbey  which  survived  the  Revo- 
lution now  contains  the  offices  of  the  town  hall, 
the  public  library,  and  the  museum.  The  latter, 
open  four  afternoons  during  the  week,  possesses 
a  considerable  number  of  pictures,  engravings, 
"objets  d'art,"and  curiosities,  some  of  real  interest. 
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In  the  library  are  to  be  seen  plans  and  pictures 
of  old  Fecamp,  an  epitaph  on  a  sheet  of  lead  of 
one  of  the  early  abbots,  the  tomb  of  the  first 
prior,  and,  by  a  strange  irony,  a  wonderful  col- 
lection of  Revolutionary  literature — two  thousand 
pamphlets  and  journals,  amongst  them  Marat's 
"L'Ami  du  Peuple."  There  are  some  books  of  earlier 
times  ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  Abbey  library  found  its 
way  to  Rouen. 

There  are  several  houses  in  this  quarter — 
amongst  them  the  Hotel  du  Grand-Cerf — which 
must  have  witnessed  the  stormy  scenes  of  the 
religious  troubles  and  the  Civil  War.  In  the  valley 
below  is  the  hospice,  the  foundations  of  which 
are  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  fountain  du 
Pr^cieux  Sang,  the  name  of  which  recalls  the 
legend  of  the  Abbey.  This  is  the  spot  where, 
according  to  tradition,  the  sea  cast  up  the  fig- 
tree.  The  waters  of  the  spring  are  supposed  to 
have  healing  powers.  On  great  days  as  many 
as  20,000  litres  are  disposed  of  to  thirsty  pil- 
grims. The  house  Marillon,  which  is  situated  in 
this  quarter,  is  adorned  with  the  precious  frag- 
ments of  the  rood-screen  that  adorned  the  choir  of 
the  church. 

Descending  the  main  road  and  crossing  the 
market,  the  visitor  comes  upon  the  Church  St. 
Etienne,  which  was  founded  about  1500  by  Cardinal 
Antoine  Bohier.  The  building  has  remained  in- 
complete, and  is  not  of  any  great  interest ;  its 
leading  feature  is  the  enormous  tower,  which 
during  the  religious  war  served  as  a  platform  for 
guns.  A  work  of  the  Renaissance,  however,  cannot 
be  altogether  lacking  in  grace  and  elegance.  The 
side  portal,  with  its  remarkable  bas-relief,  repre- 
senting the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  the  fine 
round  columns  of  the  choir,  the  sculptures  of  the 
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sanctuary,  a  graceful  niche   in   the  Lady  Chapel, 
possess  the  characteristic  marks  of  their  age. 

Continuing  his  way  towards  the  sea,  but  leaving 
the  docks  to  the  right,  the  traveller  will  direct  his 
steps  to  the  place,  far-famed  throughout  the  world 
of  viveurs,  the  name  of  which  recalls  sweet  and 
fragrant  memories— the  distillery  of  benedictine. 
The  wealthy  company  carrying  on  its  business  in 
a  sumptuous  building  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  monks  but  the  name  and  the  possession  of  the 
secret  of  making  their  liquor.  It  was  in  1510  that 
Bernard  Vincelli  discovered  the  process  of  distilling 
from  herbs  that  liquid  which  "  shines  like  gold  and 
warms  like  sunlight."  The  receipt  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the  monastery,  and  benedictine  was 
given  to  the  sick  as  medicine.  The  story  of  the 
manner  in  which,  after  the  dispersion  of  the 
Abbey  library,  the  manuscript  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  founder  of  the  company  reads  like  a  legend, 
and  the  primitive  vat  which  he  first  employed  is 
kept  by  his  successors  as  an  heirloom.  The  build- 
ings in  which  the  business  was  first  carried  on 
were  destroyed  by  fire ;  in  their  place  arose  in  1892 
the  ornate  and  sumptuous  structure  with  "the 
court  of  honour,"  upon  which  opens  the  vestibule 
of  the  large  staircase.  Here  are  displayed  all 
manner  of  old  sculptures  and  carvings — at  the 
entry  a  rood-screen  from  the  Abbey.  The  visitor 
traverses  with  mingled  sensations  the  enormous 
halls  and  vaults  where  the  precious  fluid  is  made 
and  stored;  the  room  where  orphan  girls,  under 
the  direction  of  sisters,  seal  and  ticket  swiftly 
with  deft  hands  innumerable  bottles.  The  large 
hall  above,  containing  the  statues  of  the  abbots 
and  a  stained-glass  window  representing  the  visit 
of  Francis  I.  to  Fecamp,  serves  as  the  office  of  the 
directors. 
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The  museum  has  a  collection  of  divers  things 
— pictures,  carvings,  reliquaries,  books,  manu- 
scripts, seals,  glasses,  and  furniture — arranged 
with  singular  good  taste.  The  "  staircase  of 
honour"  leading  down  to  the  vestibule  is  lighted 
by  a  stained-glass  window  exhibiting  two  pictures 
— above  are  the  monks  engaged  in  distilling 
benedictine,  beneath  are  the  directors  of  the 
company  receiving  from  the  architect  the  plans 
of  the  new  building ;  nor  could  there  be  imagined 
a  more  perfect  artistic  symbol  of  the  manner  in 
which  a  modern  business  concern  has  taken  pos- 
session of  the  industry  of  the  monks,  and  has 
spread  abroad  "  the  sweet  influence  "  of  benedictine 
to  a  world  which  has  never  heard  of  Fecamp  and 
remains  incredulous  of  Catholic  doctrine. 

To  the  north  of  the  harbour  rises  the  bold  head- 
land Cape  Faguet  to  a  height  of  400  feet.  Here 
stands  the  Chapel  Notre-Dame-du-Salut,  built  by 
Count  Baldwin  in  the  eleventh  century ;  restored 
two  hundred  years  later ;  but  the  tower  of  the 
older  structure  still  remains — a  place  of  pilgrimage 
much  visited  by  the  fishermen  of  the  coast.  On 
March  25th,  and  on  the  Tuesday  after  Trinity, 
the  crowds  of  the  faithful  make  their  way  up, 
some  on  their  knees,  to  this  sanctuary  on  the  hill. 
This  small  oratory  remained  open  during  the 
Revolution,  the  faithful  proceeding  thither  to 
offer  their  devotions.  When  some  zealous  sans- 
culottes attacked  the  chapel  the  country  people 
took  up  arms,  drove  the  aggressors  off,  and 
pitched  some  of  them  over  the  cliff. 

To  the  west  stands  the  lighthouse,  which  is  visible 
at  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  and  corresponds 
with  the  lights  of  Ailly  in  the  east  and  La  Heve  in 
the  west.  It  was  on  this  height  that,  during  the 
war  of  the  League,  the  fort  was  built  which  was 
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taken  by  a  daring  night  attack.  The  beach  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliff  can  be  approached  only  at  low 
tide  ;  the  rock  has  been  worn  by  the  waves  into 
phantastic  shapes.  The  Trou-au-Chien,  a  cavern 
with  low  and  heavy  vaults  supported  by  short 
and  massive  pillars,  farther  on  the  Porte-au-Roi 
and  the  Porte-k-la-Reine  are  deserving  of  a  visit ; 
the  wanderer  can  continue  his  walk  on  the  beach 
and  return  by  Senneville. 

There  are  several  charming  excursions  into  the 
green  and  wooded  country,  one  to  the  farm  of 
Epinay,  about  two  miles  to  the  east.  The  build- 
ings, which  date  from  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
fields  and  woods,  formed  a  country  residence  for 
the  monks  ;  the  meadows  are  green  with  fresh 
springs ;  here  in  early  times  one  of  the  abbots 
had  the  works  erected  which  supplied  the  monas- 
tery with  pure  water.  The  springs  to  this  day 
pour  their  liquid  wealth  into  Fecamp. 

The  Val-aux-Clercs,  the  green  valley  where  the 
brown-hooded  clerks  were  wont  to  take  their 
walks,  and  the  hillside  la  cote  des  Vignes,  where 
they  made  an  attempt  to  grow  wine,  offer  agree- 
able walks. 

The  road  up  the  valley  of  Gauzeville  leads  into 
a  country  abounding  in  churches  with  Gothic 
spires,  chateaux  with  subterranean  vaults,  prisons 
of  war  that  stand  on  islands  of  the  river,  feudal 
buildings  overgrown  with  forests  and  communi- 
cating by  underground  passages,  people  say,  with 
other  ancient  strongholds  ;  these  are  surroundings 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  great  mediaeval  Abbey. 
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CHAPTER   VIII 

F^JCAMP     TO     HAVRE 

A  SHORT  walk  along  the  western  beach,  or  half- 
an-hour's  climb  up  to  the  plateau  and  a  descent 
through  a  laughing  valley,  brings  the  visitor  to 
Grainval,  which  is  one  of  those  small  watering- 
places  with  villas  and  an  hotel  which  have  sprung 
up  all  along  the  coast  wherever  a  gap  in  the  cliffs 
has  left  room  for  houses  and  a  cove  with  shingle 
and  sands  offers  a  stand  for  bathing-machines. 

The  next  breach  in  the  long  white  wall,  which 
extends  far  away  towards  south-west,  is  at  Yport, 
between  four  and  five  miles  from  Fecamp.  The 
road  descends  a  wooded  valley  through  heather 
and  ferns  to  the  fishing  village.  A  jetty  has  been 
built,  which  offers  a  promenade  to  visitors  and 
shelter  to  the  smacks.  A  small  casino  has  been 
erected  on  a  terrace  ;  on  either  side  of  the  cobble- 
paved  street  are  the  low-roofed  houses  of  the 
natives,  who  have  the  unmistakable  stamp  of 
Norman  fishermen.  The  Church  of  St.  Martin,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  village,  was  built  in  1838  by 
a  spontaneous  effort  of  the  inhabitants,  such  as 
we  read  of  in  past  ages,  each  member  contributing 
with  his  own  hands  to  the  work.  Yport  is  described 
in  guide-books  briefly  as  "  a  cheap  family  bathing- 
place  "  ;  in  recent  times  artists  and  painters  have 
built  their  chalets  on  the  green  slope  of  the  eastern 
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hill.  To  the  south  are  the  glorious  woods  des 
Hogues  ;  on  the  high  plateau  covered  with  heather 
and  grass  are  knolls  and  hollows,  called  "  faisieres  " 
or  "ferrieres,"  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
iron  mines  in  the  times  of  the  Gauls.  The  chateau 
dates  back  from  the  early  palmy  days  of  Fecamp, 
and  was  a  possession  of  their  abbots. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  through  the 
wood  brings  the  visitor  to  the  small  hamlet  of 
Criquebeuf.  Wandering  in  the  shade  of  the 
trees  amidst  the  scattered  farms,  and  watching 
the  still,  slow,  and  heavy  life  of  the  labourers, 
he  has  some  difficulty  in  realising  that  the  yard 
enclosed  by  thick  walls  and  a  moat  was  once 
a  feudal  castle,  from  which  there  issued  one 
seigneur  to  follow  Duke  Robert  to  the  Holy 
Land  in  1096,  and  another  cavalier  to  help  to 
defend  Mount  St.  Michel  against  the  onslaught 
of  the  English  in  1423.  Criquebeuf  possessed 
moreover  "  a  lepers'  walk,"  which  extended  from 
a  neighbouring  sickhouse  to  the  sea,  a  church 
which  was  half  destroyed  in  the  wars — in  a  word, 
all  the  features  of  mediaeval  romance. 

About  seven  miles'  walk  through  hilly  country, 
offering  from  time  to  time  glimpses  of  the  sea, 
brings  the  traveller  to  the  spot,  where  at  the 
meeting  of  two  valleys  lies  Etretat.  The  Petit- Val 
has  a  dreary  appearance,  marked  by  Roman  ruins 
and  a  number  of  quarries  ;  the  Grand- Val,  on  the 
contrary,  extends  green  and  smiling,  with  well- 
cultivated  fields,  towards  the  sea ;  through  this 
valley  there  ran  a  river  two  centuries  ago ;  it 
has  disappeared,  and  now  flows  underground. 
A  legend  has  accounted  for  the  change.  Here 
stood  in  olden  days  a  mill,  which  was  driven 
by  the  waters.  One  evening  a  gipsy  woman, 
her  baby  slung  on  her  back,  knocked  at  the  door 
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and  asked  for  shelter.  Being  refused  by  the 
obdurate  miller,  she  turned  away  with  a 
heathenish  imprecation.  Next  morning  the 
wheels  of  the  mill  were  silent;  the  bed  of  the 
river  was  dry.  To  this  day  at  the  western  end 
of  the  plage  the  washerwomen  dig  at  low  tide 
reservoirs  in  the  sand,  that  fill  rapidly  with 
fresh  water,  which  without  doubt  springs  from 
the  river  below.  The  opening  towards  the  sea 
is  between  cliffs,  300  feet  high,  pierced  on 
either  side  with  natural  gates,  and  carved  into 
strange  shapes  by  the  waves.  The  lower  part  of 
the  town  is  beneath  the  level  of  the  highest 
tides,  and  protected  against  inundations  by  a 
natural  bank  of  shingle.  The  shore  descending 
rapidly  into  deep  water,  which  is  unusual  in 
Upper  Normandy,  and  the  headlands  advancing 
on  either  side,  form  a  bay  that  seems  to  possess 
great  natural  advantages  for  the  creation  of  a 
military  harbour.  Admiral  Bonnivet,  when  in 
1516  he  sought  a  site  for  the  foundation  of  Havre, 
thought  of  this  port.  Colbert,  Vauban,  and 
Napoleon  I.  considered  the  possibilities  which 
the  bay  offered  for  their  plans  of  a  naval  base 
on  the  Channel.  Yport  never  knew  what  chances 
it  had  missed ;  the  good  people  continued  to 
fish  mackerel,  sprat,  and  herring,  to  drag  their 
"  caloges "  (disused  boats)  by  means  of  hand 
winches  on  to  high  ground,  to  cover  them  with 
thatched  roofs  and  convert  them  into  storehouses, 
thus  adding  another  homely  and  picturesque  feature 
to  their  beach.  Savants  had  searched  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  valley  and  had  found  the  remains 
of  the  old  Roman  road,  urns  and  vases  of  the 
days  of  the  Franks ;  but  they  never  discovered 
that  the  valley  opened  upon  the  most  striking 
and  romantic  scenery  of  the  chalk  cliffs  of  Upper 
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Normandy.  Sixty  years  ago  Etretat  was  a  fishing 
village  of  thatched  huts.  When  the  roads  were 
built  to  Havre  and  Fecamp,  the  first  painters 
appeared  with  their  easels.  Alphonse  Karr  laid 
here  the  scene  of  two  of  his  novels,  and  one  of  his 
books  was  the  history  of  two  fishermen  of  Etretat. 
In  1852  the  old  battery  which  had  been  planted 
on  the  beach,  and  the  tower  built  in  the  days 
of  Henri  IV.,  gave  way  to  a  casino,  a  significant 
indication  of  the  change  of  times.  Soon  the 
rocky  bay  on  the  Norman  coast  became  fashion- 
able in  Parisian  society.  Amongst  the  first 
notable  visitors  were  the  old  Marshal  Grouchy, 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  once  King  of  Westphalia, 
Prince  Napoleon,  his  son,  Marie  Christine,  the 
Dowager-Queen  of  Spain  ;  it  is  not  necessary  to 
mention  that  thousands  of  "  elegant  bathers " 
appeared  in  the  train  of  dethroned  royalties. 
The  style  of  "the  chateaux"  and  "  castels,"  with 
their  gardens,  strewn  along  the  valley  and  on  the 
cliff,  bearing  fanciful  and  historical  names,  show 
sufficiently  the  social  position  of  their  owners. 
In  strange  contrast  to  these  dwellings,  represent- 
ing modern  art  and  comfort,  and  to  the  railway 
station,  which  forms  the  terminus  of  the  line  to 
les  Ifs  and  Fecamp,  stands  at  the  entrance  to 
the  town  the  Church  Notre-Dame.  Built  during 
the  eleventh  century  in  the  style  of  the  first 
Abbey  church  of  Fecamp,  which  was  destroyed, 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  that  age 
which  have  remained  on  the  coast  of  Normandy. 
According  to  the  legend,  its  origin  is  due  to  the 
vow  of  St.  Oliva,  who  had  escaped  the  hands  of 
a  plundering  band  of  Normans ;  the  building 
was  commenced  in  the  midst  of  the  village,  but 
whatever  had  been  done  during  the  day,  the 
devil  carried  off  by  night  to  the  Petit-Val,  where 
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Notre-Darae  now  stands.  From  a  charter  of  the 
twelfth  century  it  appears  that  the  Abbot  of 
Fecamp  was  the  patron  of  the  Hving,  and  that 
at  first  Benedictine  monks  served  the  church  and 
cleared  the  dense  forest  that  covered  the  valley. 
The  entrance  door,  with  its  niches  and  columns, 
the  nave,  with  its  massive  pillars  which  support 
the  heavy  round  arches,  showing  the  usual  zig- 
zag ornaments,  the  cornice  without,  with  its 
modillions  of  grinning  heads,  offer  a  perfect 
study  of  the  Roman  style.  The  two  last  pillars 
of  the  nave,  the  transept,  and  the  choir  are  in 
thirteenth-century  Gothic.  The  "lantern,"  the 
central  square  tower,  supported  by  four  huge 
pillars  and  lighted  by  eight  windows,  produces, 
whilst  blending  in  harmony  the  different  styles, 
a  grand  and  solemn  effect. 

Nowhere  along  the  coast  have  the  waves  carved 
the  cliff  into  more  phantastic  shapes,  nor  does  the 
sea  exhibit  with  greater  triumph  the  ruins  it 
has  made  of  the  rocky  wall  of  the  shore.  To 
the  left  there  is  a  narrow  neck  of  land  running 
out  into  a  promontory  with  precipitous  sides ; 
the  extreme  end  has  been  hollowed  out  by  the 
water,  and  forms  a  huge  portal,  through  which 
the  foaming  surf  rushes;  beyond  there  rises 
a  solitary  needle,  I'Aiguille,  200  feet  high, 
the  haunt  of  innumerable  seagulls.  Farther 
along  the  cliff  descends  by  steep  and  circuitous 
paths  to  the  rock  which  bears  the  name  Courtine, 
and  shows  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort. 

To  the  right  lies  a  bay,  locked  on  three  sides 
by  frowning  cliffs,  beyond  which  projects  a  second 
vast  portal,  la  Manneporte,  magna  porta,  round 
which  heaves  incessantly  the  restless  sea.  In 
the  cliff  below  there  are  huge  caverns,  the  Trou 
a   I'Homme,  which   can   be  visited   at  low  tide,  a 
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grotto  with  a  floor  of  white  stone,  covered  with 
finest  sand,  and  walls  overgrown  with  thick  moss. 
Close  by  is  an  old  oyster-bed,  dug  out  of  the  rock 
in  1777  for  Marie- Antoinette  ;  the  oysters  from 
this  spot  were  supposed  to  have  a  most  delicate 
flavour,  and  were  greatly  relished  by  gourmets. 
Near  the  Manneporte  a  tunnel  driven  through 
the  rock  gives  access,  at  certain  times,  to  the 
beach  of  Antifer.  High  above  in  the  face  of  the 
cliff  in  a  solitary  needle  there  is  another  grotto, 
made  by  the  hand  of  man,  "  la  Chambre  aux 
Demoiselles."  Close  by  looms  a  tower,  where  in 
olden  days  there  rose  on  the  brow  of  the  rock 
above  the  storm-swept  sea  the  castle  of  Frefosse, 
an  impregnable  stronghold,  which  exacted  toll 
from  all  ships  coming  up  the  Channel  unfortunate 
enough  to  pass  within  reach  of  its  culverins. 
Popular  imagination  speaks  of  a  subterranean 
passage,  by  which  the  lord  of  the  manor  could 
pass  to  another  chateau  which  he  possessed  a 
little  over  a  mile  distant.  The  wild  scene  of  rock 
and  sea,  shrill  with  the  cries  of  birds,  is  suggestive 
of  tragedy,  in  which — needless  to  say — a  wicked 
seigneur  and  three  country  girls  played  a  part. 
The  maidens,  hurled  over  the  cliff,  returned  again 
in  shape  of  white-breasted  seagulls,  which  live  in 
the  cave  and  incessantly  flutter  over  the  lonely 
spot  where  the  castle  stood. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  bay  of  Etretat  is  a  hill, 
crowned  with  a  chapel ;  the  path  beyond  leads  to 
a  creek,  "  the  Caldron,"  where  the  seething  waters 
dashing  against  the  iron-bound  sides  leap  up  in 
masses  of  foam.  To  the  right  towers  the  rock 
Vau-Dieu,  like  a  solitary  wall  amongst  the  rugged 
mass  of  ruins  ;  in  front  yawns  a  cave,  the  Trou  a 
Romain,  where  in  1813  a  deserter  from  the  colours 
took  refuge,  and  was  besieged  for  four  days  by  a 
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troop    of    soldiers,    eventually   making    good    his 
escape.     The    year    following  he   received   a  free 
pardon,  and  came  back,  to  throw  himself  from  the 
cliff  into  the  sea.     There  are,  further  on,  several 
steep  paths  which  descend  to  the  beach  ;  right  out 
at  sea   stands  the  huge  needle  of  B^nouville,  the 
last  fragment  of  the  shore  which  has  been  retreat- 
ing before  the  waters.      Close  by  is  a  bank,  which 
recalls  the  adventures  of  the  Marquis  de  Crequy, 
a  nobleman  from  Picardy,  who  had  been  banished 
by  order  of  the  King,  and  not  wishing  to  tread 
foreign  soil,  built  himself  a  house-boat.   His  strange 
craft  was  not   suited  for  the  sea  ;   thrown  upon 
the  bank  by  a  violent  storm,  he  escaped  only  by  a 
miracle.      He  took  refuge  in  a  guard-house  on  the 
coast,  and  contemptuously  declined  the  invitation 
of  the  Seigneur  de  Benouville,    the   latter  having 
refused  to  serve  his  country  in  the  war,  1766.     To 
obtain  a  perfect  idea  of  the  scenery  of  the  rock  and 
waves  it  is  necessary  to  advance  as  far  as  the  Porte 
d'Amont,  and  then  to  return   by  a  path  leading 
back  over  the  hills. 

Distant  a  little  over  an  hour's  walk  towards 
south-west  over  a  high  plateau,  traversed  by 
ravines,  rises  the  Cap  d'Antifers,  a  headland  of 
white  rock  covered  with  a  layer  of  red  earth.  The 
shore  is  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  westerly 
currents,  and  shows  everywhere  traces  of  immense 
erosion.  On  this  cape  stands  one  of  the  great 
lighthouses  of  the  coast  of  Normandy,  built  of 
granite,  400  feet  above  high  water;  the  range  of 
its  flashlight  is  over  thirty  nautical  miles. 

A  walk  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  along  the 
cliff  brings  the  wanderer  to  a  narrow  gorge, 
covered  with  brushwood,  which,  descending 
towards  the  sea,  becomes  a  ravine.  Originally  a 
fissure  in  the  rock,  it  was  hollowed  out  by  a  storm 
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and  flood  in  1806 ;  now  a  road  loads  down  this 
opening  to  the  beach,  which  is  enclosed  on  either 
side  by  cliffs  over  300  feet  high.  About  five 
minutes  from  the  shore  are  the  houses  of 
Bruneval,  and  several  villas  with  gardens  and 
parks  ;  a  curious  and  phantastic  structure  is  the 
"  Castel  des  Kroumirs." 

Two  miles  further  lies  St.  Jouin,  which,  in  olden 
days,  formed  with  its  neighbour  one  community, 
and  derived  its  name  from  the  body  of  a  saint 
which,  according  to  the  legend,  was  found  by 
fishermen  in  the  sea  during  the  month  of  June, 
and  after  an  exposure  of  forty  days  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  remained  unchanged.  This  legendary  St. 
Jouin  is  in  reality  the  St.  Jovinus  who  gave  his 
name  to  a  monastery  in  Poitou,  and  whose  cult 
was  from  there  introduced  into  Normandy.  There 
was  formerly  a  baron  of  this  community,  a  sick- 
house  with  a  "  lepers'  walk "  to  the  sea,  and  a 
church  built  in  the  flamboyant  style  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  sanctuary  is,  however,  far  older. 
The  clock-tower  was  knocked  down  by  the  guns  of 
the  English  fleet  in  1094  and  rebuilt,  such  is  the 
tradition  of  the  people ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
tower  lay  in  ruins  seven  years  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  English  off  the  coast.  However  that 
may  be,  the  summer  visitors  do  not  come  here  from 
Etretat  attracted  by  any  antiquities,  but  to  lunch 
or  dine  in  the  Hotel  de  Paris.  In  the  two  large 
saloons  of  "  the  museum  Ernestine,"  containing  all 
manner  of  porcelain,  clocks,  carved  chests,  and 
pictures,  or  else  in  the  arbours  of  the  garden  and 
the  orchard  the  tables  are  spread.  The  hostess, 
Madame  Ernestine  Aubourg,  was  a  celebrity 
amongst  her  Bohemian  and  elegant  guests ;  she 
could  boast  of  possessing  verses  which  Alexander 
Dumas  wrote  in  honour  of  "  la  belle  Ernestine," 
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of  her  ebony-black  hair  and  her  white  teeth, 
"  laughing  at  everything  one  says."  So  serious  a 
personage  as  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
scribbled  nonsense  into  her  album.  Meilhac  sang 
the  praises  of  Norman  women  and  of  Ernestine. 
Visitors,  curious  of  seeing  the  autographs  of  great 
people,  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  hand- 
writings of  Isabella  II.  of  Spain,  of  Castelar, 
Offenbach,  Suzanne  Brohan,  which  show  the  in- 
teresting and  mixed  character  of  the  society 
that  thronged  the  garden  of  the  hotel.  The  oil- 
paintings  of  Lambert  and  Dantan,  the  sketches  of 
Maurice  Courant,  de  Corot,  and  d'Yvon,  the  water- 
colours  of  Allan  Osterlied  are  most  pleasing 
memorials  which  these  artists  have  left  behind 
in  honour  of  their  hostess. 

St.  Jouin  has  been  a  favourite  haunt  of  painters. 
The  inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part  fishermen, 
but  amongst  their  houses  country  residences  have 
grown  up,  with  farms  and  orchards  which  have  an 
appearance  of  wealth  and  plenty.  The  altitude  of 
the  village  is  400  feet ;  the  cliffs  form  two  stages,  at 
the  eastern  end  a  staircase  leads  to  the  "  Eboule- 
ment,"  a  landslide  of  rock  and  stone,  weather-worn 
and  covered  with  green,  from  which — to  make  the 
picture  perfect — there  runs  a  fresh  spring.  The 
view  of  the  eastern  cliff  has  been  the  temptation 
and  the  despair  of  painters. 

At  a  distance  of  twenty-five  minutes'  walk  passes 
the  road  to  Havre.  The  traveller  can  avail  himself 
of  the  service  of  motor-cars,  which  during  the 
season  run  six  times  a  day,  and  perform  the 
passage  from  Etretat  to  Havre  in  an  hour  and  a 
quarter.  Halting  at  Cauville,  he  will  turn  aside 
from  the  road  to  see  the  church,  which  has  been 
recently  rebuilt,  but  preserves  its  grey  and  aged 
tower,  as  old  as  any  along  the  coast,  with  its  sculp- 
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tares  dating  from  the  eleventh  century.  The  choir, 
which  is  adorned  with  fine  stone  carving,  was  added 
at  a  later  period.  That  nothing  might  be  lacking 
to  complete  the  picture  of  a  village  on  this  part  of 
the  coast,  there  remain  the  ruins  of  the  feudal 
chateau  and  pigeon-tower;  and  there  is  a 
picturesque  descent  over  a  rustic  bridge,  past  a 
waterfall,  amidst  the  broken  rocks  to  the  beach. 
The  road  continues  a  short  distance  from  the  sea, 
and  passing  between  the  fort  de  Ste  Adresse  and 
the  ridge,  which  bears  the  name  Felix  Faure,  enters 
the  city  of  Havre. 


CHAPTER  IX 

HAVRE 

Havre,  the  greatest  city  on  the  Norman  coast,  is 
a  creation  of  modern  times.  The  streets,  extending 
from  a  long  ridge  of  hills  to  the  sea  and  the  river, 
running  parallel  to  each  other,  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles,  leaving  openings  for  market- 
places, stations,  and  docks,  and  all  leading  towards 
the  harbour,  which  is  alive  with  shipping  of  every 
kind,  speak  of  a  great  cosmopolitan  trade.  The 
successive  rulers  of  France,  however  different 
their  policy,  have  fostered  the  growth  of  the  har- 
bour on  the  Seine.  Their  endeavours  have  been 
seconded  by  the  whims  of  the  river.  A  single 
glance  on  the  estuary  at  low  water,  which  shows 
the  current  wending  its  way  with  difficulty  through 
stretches  of  mud  and  sand,  and  on  the  other  side 
the  expanse  of  deep  blue  water,  explains  why 
Havre,  lying  at  this  corner,  has  been  growing  like 
a  young  house  of  business  plenteously  supplied 
with  capital  and  employing  every  means  of  adver- 
tisement, whilst  the  old  rivals  Harfleur,  whose 
lofty  tower  looks  down  like  a  ruin  upon  the  river, 
Honfleur,  ensconced  amongst  the  hills,  the  castle  of 
Tancarville,  Lillebonne,  Quillebeuf,  fading  away  in 
the  distant  background  like  shadows,  have  little 
more  than  the  memory  of  their  names.  They  com- 
pare with  the  city  of  merchants  as  a  noble  house 
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of  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets  with  a  thriving 
tradesman.  They  were  great  when  the  ground  on 
which  Havre  has  arisen  was  a  waste  marsh. 

In  olden  times  the  land  that  lies  between  the 
Cap  de  la  Heve  and  the  Pointe  du  Hoc  was  covered 
with  water ;  but  beneath  the  alluvial  sand,  which 
was  gradually  deposited  by  the  Seine,  there  is  a 
deep  layer  of  peat,  within  which  there  have  been 
discovered  large  trees  with  roots  and  branches, 
perfectly  preserved,  the  keel  of  a  large  ship,  and 
canoes  with  human  skeletons.  It  is  difficult  to 
assign  these  remains  to  an  historical  age.  The 
earliest  records  speak  of  a  Roman  station  which 
protected  the  mouth  of  the  river  against  the  in- 
roads of  barbarians,  and  of  a  town,  Lodurum, 
which  has  given  its  name  to  the  suburb  of  Leure. 
It  was  here  that  Duke  Robert,  in  1035,  collected  his 
men  for  an  expedition  which  was  to  restore  his 
kinsmen  to  the  throne  of  England.  The  harbour 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  appears  to  have  grown  in 
importance,  and  was  able  to  despatch  thirty  ships 
to  swell  the  fleet  with  which  Philippe  le  Bel  threa- 
tened England.  The  following  generation  equipped 
thirty-seven  men-of-war,  which  fought  in  the  disas- 
trous Battle  of  Sluys  in  1340.  During  the  course  of 
the  war,  the  English  gained  possession  of  the  port, 
which  lay  inside  the  Pointe  du  Hoc,  and  fortified  it 
with  walls,  towers,  and  ramparts.  The  harbour  of 
Leure  offered  safe  anchorage  to  ships  coming  in 
from  the  sea  ;  here  merchandise  was  transhipped 
into  lighter  vessels,  to  be  conveyed  up  the  river. 
But  the  waters  continued  unceasingly  their 
work  of  throwing  up  bars  of  sand  along  both 
the  shores,  and  at  the  same  time  deepening  and 
broadening  the  channel  that  flowed  beneath  the 
ridge  of  Ingouville.  A  few  fishing  huts,  a  tavern, 
and  a  chapel,  Notre-Dame-de-Grace,  on   the   high 
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ground  above  the  creek,  such  were  the  beginnings 
of  Havre  in  1445.  It  is  of  interest  to  know  that 
from  this  inlet  there  sailed  in  1470  the  expedition,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  which  was 
to  deliver  Henry  VI. — and  fifteen  years  later  the 
expedition  which  set  Henry  VII.  on  the  throne. 

When  Francis  I.  became  King,  his  first  thought 
was  to  establish  a  place  of  arms  on  the  north  coast 
as  a  defence  against  England.  Acting  upon  the 
advice  of  Admiral  Bonnivet,  he  fixed  upon  this 
spot.  The  first  stone  was  laid  in  1516  ;  the  new 
town  was  divided  into  three  quarters,  which  lay 
round  about  the  creek.  The  first  public  buildings 
were  a  strong  round  tower,  which  defended  the 
entrance  of  the  port,  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The 
former  has  disappeared,  the  latter  has  made  way 
for  the  museum.  Like  Alexandria  or  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  city  owes  its  existence  to  the  choice  of  a 
king ;  but,  unlike  its  fellows,  it  has  not  retained 
the  name  of  its  founder.  The  title  Frangoise-Ville 
has  given  way  to  Havre  de  Grace.  The  appellation 
of  the  old  chapel,  Notre-Dame-de-Grace,  dear  to 
sailors,  has  remained  attached  to  the  new  harbour. 
Under  the  protection  of  the  King  the  works  pro- 
ceeded rapidly  ;  within  a  few  years  the  first  ship 
entered  the  port.  Francis  came  himself  to  inau- 
gurate his  city  with  great  pomp  and  circumstance. 
But  the  newly  built  streets  were  in  perpetual 
danger  of  the  sea  ;  at  high  tide  the  water  frequently 
entered  the  houses.  Whilst  saying  mass  in  Notre- 
Dame  the  priest  was  sometimes  obliged  to  mount 
on  a  chair,  the  choir  to  climb  on  the  stalls,  the 
congregation  on  benches,  because  the  sea  had  in- 
vaded the  church.  In  the  fatal  year  of  1525,  which 
witnessed  the  defeat  and  captivity  of  Francis, 
a  tremendous  tide  all  but  destroyed  Havre,  swept 
away  a  great   number   of   houses,  and   deposited 
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twenty-eight  fishing  vessels  in  the  midst  of  the 
streets.  But  the  King,  released  from  captivity, 
continued  to  shower  favours  upon  his  town,  grant- 
ing the  inhabitants  privileges  and  exemptions  from 
taxation.  A  beginning  was  made  in  the  building 
of  the  jetty  and  of  quays,  to  prevent  the  inroads  of 
the  sea ;  and  the  foundations  were  laid  of  the 
tower  of  Notre-Dame  and  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Francis.  At  the  end  of  his  reign  in  1545  the  King 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  fleet  of  176  sail 
starting  from  the  port  to  ravage  the  enemy's 
coasts.  The  last  war  which  was  waged  between 
Francis  I.  and  Henry  VIII.  ended  with  the  loss  of 
Boulogne  for  France,  and  for  the  English  with  the 
devastation  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  struggle 
was  inconclusive ;  but  a  proof  had  been  given  of 
the  strategical  value  of  the  new  harbour. 

Henri  II.  continued  his  father's  policy.  With 
Catherine  de  Medici  he  visited  the  town  in  great 
state;  during  his  reign  the  foundations  of  the 
town  were  raised,  the  roads  paved,  churches 
and  hospitals  completed.  Thus  stood  old  Havre, 
locked  within  its  narrow  walls,  its  wooden  houses 
surrounding  two  channels  of  the  sea,  one  of  which 
was  reserved  for  the  royal  ships.  The  tower  of 
Notre-Dame  served  as  lighthouse  and  fort.  A 
beacon,  lighted  every  night  on  its  platform,  indi- 
cated the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  and  two  bronze 
culverins  placed  there  could  be  fired  towards  the 
slopes  of  Ingouville  or  the  sea.  During  the  follow- 
ing years  the  population  of  sailors  showed,  like 
their  neighbours  along  the  coast,  great  readiness 
in  accepting  the  new  teaching  of  the  Reformation. 
The  commissaries  of  the  Parlement  of  Normandy 
had  reported  during  the  early  years  of  the  move- 
ment that  there  were  "  many  heretics  in  these 
parts."    At  the  outbreak   of   the  religious  war  in 
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1562  Havre  was  the  scene  of  tumult  and  riot ;  the 
Protestant  faction  stormed  the  tower  and  the  forti- 
fications, ravaged  the  churches,  strutted  about  the 
streets  in  priests'  vestments,  and  drove  their  Catho- 
lic fellow-citizens  out  of  the  town.  Similar  scenes 
had  been  enacted  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
in  Honfleur,  in  Dieppe  and  Rouen;  the  whole  of 
Normandy  was  in  a  state  of  confusion.  Both 
parties  appealed  for  foreign  aid.  Philip  of  Spain 
despatched  6,000  veterans  to  support  the  Court ; 
the  Protestant  leaders,  Conde  and  Coligny,  turned 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  for  help. 

An  English  armament  sailed  under  the  command 
of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  ;  on  October  4,  1562,  a 
force  of  6,000  foot  and  300  horse  took  possession 
of  Havre.  Thus  the  bulwark  erected  by  Francis  to 
contain  the  enemies  beyond  the  sea  had  fallen 
into  their  hands.  Garrisons  of  the  English  occu- 
pied Dieppe  and  Havre.  They  appeared  to  have 
received  a  compensation  for  Calais,  lost  four  years 
before.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  set  to  work  forth- 
with to  deepen  the  moats,  to  strengthen  the  works, 
and  to  raze  the  village  of  Leure,  which  lay  outside 
the  walls,  to  the  ground.  Against  this  invasion  the 
royal  army  took  the  field ;  Rouen  was  besieged  and 
taken.  The  Count  of  Montgomery,  who  had  com- 
manded the  garrison  of  French  and  English 
soldiers,  made  good  his  retreat  to  Havre.  The 
policy  of  Catherine  de  Medici,  who  granted  a 
certain  measure  of  toleration  to  the  Huguenots, 
pacified  the  province.  At  the  approach  of  the 
Queen-Regent  the  foreign  garrison  withdrew  from 
Dieppe  ;  Havre  was  the  only  city  on  French  soil 
which  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The 
Protestants,  who  had  been  conciliated  for  a  time, 
now  united  with  the  Catholics  in  a  common 
feeling  of  patriotism.     Charles  IX.,  supported  by 
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the  Catholic  Constable  Montgomery  and  the 
Protestant  leader  Cond^,  marched  down  the 
valley  of  the  Seine  against  Havre.  His  camp, 
pitched  near  the  Priory  of  Graville,  blockaded  the 
town  ;  three  batteries  of  heavy  guns  opened  fire  ; 
soon  a  breach  was  made,  and  the  English  com- 
mander, unable  to  hold  his  own  against  such  an 
imposing  force,  signed  a  capitulation  in  July, 
1563,  The  English  force  re-embarked,  and  Havre, 
after  an  occupation  of  ten  months,  was  again 
French. 

The  young  King  and  Catherine  took  up  their 
residence  in  the  Manor  of  Vitauval,  where  now 
stands  the  fort  of  Ste  Adresse ;  they  did  not  make 
their  entry  into  the  conquered  town,  on  account 
of  the  pest  which  had  broken  out  amongst  the 
crowded  garrison.  By  their  orders  the  walls  were 
strengthened  and  the  fort  de  Leure,  which  the 
English  had  built,  was  demolished  ;  in  its  place 
arose  the  first  citadel  of  Havre,  which  received  the 
name  of  Charles  IX. 

In  the  year  1574,  when  Henri  III.  became  king, 
the  building  of  the  Church  of  Notre-Dame  was 
begun ;  the  tower,  which  had  formed  so  con- 
s^Dicuous  a  feature,  was  reduced  to  its  present 
height;  the  platform  on  which  the  culverins  had 
stood,  was  removed  because  the  guns  had  fired 
on  the  royal  troops.  The  governors  who  were 
successively  appointed  over  the  town,  reduced  the 
Protestant  faction  by  measures  of  extreme  severity. 
Most  notable  amongst  these  rulers  was  the  Sieur 
de  Villars,  who  played  an  active  part  in  the  mili- 
tary struggle  of  the  age.  He  took  the  side  of  the 
house  of  Guise  and  of  the  League  against  the 
King,  and  endeavoured  to  make  his  party  prevail 
throughout  the  countryside.  He  captured  Hon- 
fleur  and  fortified  Fecamp.     For    four  years   he 
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defended  Rouen  against  the  armies  of  Henri  IV., 
to  the  end  of  the  war;  and  it  is  of  interest  to 
learn  that  as  the  price  of  his  submission  and  of 
the  surrender  of  six  towns,  amongst  which 
were  Rouen  and  Havre,  he  received  3,500,000 
livres  and  the  rank  of  admiral.  Villars  did  not 
enjoy  long  his  wealth  and  honour ;  the  year  fol- 
lowing, 1595,  at  the  siege  of  Doullens,  he  was  slain 
by  the  Spaniards.  His  heart  was  buried  beneath 
the  balustrade  of  the  Lady  Chapel  in  the  Church  of 
Notre-Dame.  His  brother,  who  succeeded  him  as 
governor,  has  left  a  memorial  of  himself  in  the 
tombstone  of  three  young  men  who  lie  buried  in 
the  left  aisle  of  the  church.  They  were  the  sons  of 
one  Raoulin,  an  advocate ;  and  the  governor,  sus- 
pecting one  of  them  of  a  criminal  intimacy  with 
his  wife,  had  them  all  three  slain,  to  make  sure  of 
the  culprit,  within  his  palace  and  before  his  eyes 
in  1599.  The  governor  succeeded  in  delaying  an 
inquiry  before  the  Parlement  of  Normandy,  and  in 
enabling  the  servants  who  had  carried  out  his 
orders  to  escape.  All  that  was  left  to  the  unhappy 
father  was  to  bequeath  a  legacy  for  services  in 
memory  of  his  sons.  During  the  years  of  pros- 
perity that  followed  the  reign  of  Henri  IV. 
the  prosperity  of  the  townsmen  increased ;  they 
were  able  to  equip  a  fleet  of  200  merchantmen 
and  fishing  vessels.  The  administration  of  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu  increased  the  importance  of  their 
harbour ;  the  great  Minister  held  himself  the  title 
and  office  of  governor.  Amongst  his  works  were 
the  digging  of  the  "  old  dock,"  the  "  Bassin  du 
Roi,"  which  adjoins  the  commercial  dock,  the 
building  of  a  citadel  large  enough  to  contain  a 
garrison  of  3,000  men,  and  the  erection  of  ramparts 
which  protected  the  town. 

During  the  following  years  the  townspeople  had 
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an  opportunity  of  seeing  various  persons  of  emin- 
ence and  interest  passing  through  their  streets. 
In  1645  the  ship  entered  their  harbour  which 
brought  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Charles  I.  on 
their  flight  from  England.  Five  years  later  they 
beheld  Cond^,  his  brother,  and  his  brothers-in-law, 
the  turbulent  and  troublesome  leaders  of  the 
Fronde,  brought  in  as  prisoners  and  quartered  in 
the  citadel.  Again  a  year  later  Mazarin  came, 
the  fallen  Minister,  "  with  a  sad  countenance,"  to 
set  his  prisoners  free  and  to  make  terms  with 
them.  But  they,  "  illustrious  princes,"  treated  the 
Italian  upstart  "  with  coldness  "  and,  turning  their 
backs  on  him,  forthwith  made  their  way  to  Paris ; 
Mazarin  himself  retired  into  banishment. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  continued  the  work  of 
Richelieu ;  under  the  direction  of  Vauban  and 
Colbert  the  harbour  was  deepened,  and  made 
accessible  to  large  vessels ;  the  canal  was  built 
which  connected  Harfleur  with  the  sea.  The 
city,  endowed  with  arsenals  and  shipbuilding 
yards,  had  become  the  first  military  port  in  the 
kingdom,  the  governor  holding  the  rank  of 
admiral.  The  French  colonies  established  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  and  in  the  West  Indies,  the  trade 
with  Canada,  and  the  fisheries  off  Newfoundland 
had  in  Havre  their  offices,  their  boards  of  directors, 
and  their  markets ;  the  fleets  of  merchantmen 
and  fishing  vessels  numbered  300  sail.  But  their 
prosperity  attracted  the  attention  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  city  was  destined  to  suffer,  like  all  the 
coast  towns  of  Normandy,  from  the  wars  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  Napoleon  I.  Within  its  harbour  were 
united  the  two  squadrons  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  West,  which  in  1692  made  a  final  effort  to 
restore  James  11.  Their  defeat  at  La  Hogue  gave 
the  English  command  of  the  sea,  and  the  latter 
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set  themselves  to  burn  the  towns  along  the 
coasts  which  had  carried  on  an  irregular  war  of 
piracy.  On  July  25,  1694,  Lord  Berkeley's  fleet, 
which  had  left  Dieppe  a  heap  of  smouldering 
ruins,  sailed  westwards,  and  on  its  way  saluted 
some  of  the  places  which  lay  exposed  with  its 
shells.  On  the  day  following  the  English  sails 
came  up  the  estuary.  To  avoid  the  rampart  and 
citadel  and  to  take  the  city  in  flank  they  took 
their  position  near  the  old  port  of  Leure.  For 
two  days  they  continued  their  fire,  destroying  the 
fortifications  of  the  port  and  burning  two  to 
three  hundred  houses.  A  strong  wind  finally 
forced  the  fleet  to  take  to  the  sea.  The  inhabi- 
tants, rejoicing  in  their  deliverance,  performed  a 
procession  to  the  altar  of  Notre-Dame,  which  they 
repeated  annually  on  the  Day  of  the  Assumption  in 
memory  of  the  hours,  when  crowds  of  old  men,  of 
women  and  children  had  proceeded  to  the  hill  of 
Ingouville  and  from  there  had  watched  the  fire 
falling  upon  their  town. 

The  result  of  the  bombardment  was  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  jetties  in  stone ;  and,  the  troubles  of  war 
over,  the  town  recovered  rapidly  something  of  its 
former  prosperity.  When  Louis  XV.  with  his 
festive  court  visited  Havre-de-Grace  in  1749  he 
saw  it  in  all  the  wealth  of  activity.  But  the 
wars  in  which  he  involved  his  country  were 
destined  to  be  as  disastrous  as  those  of  his  great- 
grandfather had  been.  The  beginning  of  the 
hostilities  was  brought  home  to  the  merchants 
and  shippers  by  the  sudden  capture  of  their  ships, 
valued  at  five  millions.  Again  the  enemy's  frigates 
stood  sentry  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  and  another 
determined  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  Havre. 
A  fleet  of  transports  had  been  collected  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  intended  to  convey  an  invading 
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force  across  the  Channel.     But  a  squadron  coming 
up    under    Lord    Rodney    on    July   3,    1759,    and 
taking    its    position    in    the   roadstead,    opened   a 
fire    which    covered    the    harbour    with    burning 
wrecks  and  drew  clouds  of  smoke  from  a  hundred 
places  in  the  town.     "  Havre  must  be  sheeted  in 
iron   to   have   stood   the   fire,"   Rodney   remarked 
after  the  three  days'  execution.     All  during   the 
war  of  seven  years  the  Seine  was  blockaded.     A 
proof   of    the   power   of    recuperation   of    French 
people  and  of  the  great  sea-town  was  the  rapidity 
with  which  in   the   intervals  of  peace  prosperity 
was  restored.    The  American  War  of  Independence 
and  the  alliance  of  France  with  the  United  States 
brought  fresh  advantages  to  the  harbour  of  the 
Seine  ;  trade  increased  enormously,  and  the  port 
could  no  longer  contain  the  shipping.     The  town, 
confined  to  the  two  parishes  of  Notre-Dame  and 
St.   Francois  and  locked  within  the  old  walls  of 
Henri  II.,  chafed  against  the  unnatural  restraint. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria,  Joseph  II.,  who  had  come 
to  Versailles  to  visit  his  sister,  Marie-Antoinette, 
and  who  under  the  name  of  Count  of  Falkenstein 
had  been  travelling  in  France,  was  impressed  by 
the    needs    and    wants    of    the    inhabitants.      The 
representations    which    he    made    to    Louis    XVI. 
were   not   in  vain.     On   his  way  from   inspecting 
the  works  at  Cherbourg  the  King  passed  through 
Havre,  and  forthwith  decided  on  the  enlargement 
of  the  town.     The  Council  of  his  Ministers  decreed 
in  1787  the  creation  of  the  Docks  du  Commerce — in 
the  middle  of  the  present  city — and  de  la  Barre, 
as  well  as  the  erection  of  new  city  walls  on  the 
lines  marked  to-day  by  the  boulevard  Francois  I. 
and   the   boulevard    de   Strasbourg.      The   busiest 
part  of  the  town  is  contained  within  these  streets ; 
the  two  docks  that  lie  in  their  midst  are  the  centre 
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of  their  activity,  and  the  people  of   Havre  have 
reason  to  bless  the  memory  of  Louis  XVI. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  put  a  stop  to 
the  V7orks,  and  the  war  with  England  interrupted 
all  business.    The  new  authorities  in  Paris  thought 
little  of  Havre,  which  was  struck  from  the  list  of 
the  great  military  ports  and  reduced  to  a  secondary 
rank.     Strange  to  say,  there  were  no  executions 
during   the   worst   days   of    the   Terror;   but   the 
Church   of  St.  Francois  was   transformed   into  a 
saltpetre   factory,  Notre-Dame   into   a   temple   of 
reason,    and    the    name    Havre-de-Grace    changed 
into  Havre-Marat.     When  the  storm  passed  over 
and  order  was  restored  by  the  strong  hand  which 
had  seized  the  helm,  the  people  looked  forward  to 
a  new  time  of  prosperity,  for  Napoleon  understood 
as  clearly  as  the  rulers  before  him  the  strategical 
importance  of  the  town.    "  Paris,  Rouen,  and  Havre 
are  one   town,  of   which   the   Seine   is   the   High 
Street,"  was  his  characteristic  remark.     Twice  he 
visited  the  coast  of  Normandy;  but  all  the  grand 
plans  he  had  conceived  for  the  development  of  the 
waterway  came  to  nothing  amidst  incessant  wars  ; 
and  all  the  ports  from  the  greatest  to  the  smallest 
felt   the   deadly   effect   of    the   English    blockade. 
Havre  was  typical  of   all   the  others  ;   the   docks 
decided   on   by  Louis  XVI.  remained   unfinished ; 
not  a  new  house  was  built.     For  a  third  time,  in 
1804,   the    year    that    the   French    army   was   en- 
camped along  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine    to   Ostend    for    the    invasion    of    England, 
Havre   suffered    the   fire   of    English   ships.      The 
blockade  increased  in  rigour,  trade  and  commerce 
ceased.     The  population  had   dwindled   to   16,000, 
the  same  number  as  Dieppe ;  we  can  well  imagine 
that    the    inhabitants,    merchants,    and    shippers 
hailed    with    unfeigned    satisfaction    the    fall    of 
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Napoleon  and  the  return  of  the  Bourbons.  More 
wonderful  than  ever  was  the  rebound  of  pros- 
perity; within  a  few  years  the  marshes  that  lay 
outside  the  old  city  walls,  the  ground  comprised 
within  the  present  boulevards  Francois  I.  and 
Strasbourg,  were  covered  with  spacious  and  ele- 
gant streets  that  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  old  city.  In  1822  the  first  sailing  ships  from 
the  New  World  began  regularly  once  a  month  to 
visit  Havre,  and  seven  years  later  French  vessels 
returned  the  compliment.  The  rising  and  pros- 
perous town  enjoyed  the  smiles  of  royalty ;  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  the  Duchess  dc 
Berry  appeared  repeatedly  in  the  midst  of  the 
people.  The  Revolution  of  1830  and  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  their  de- 
velopment. The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  bridge 
laid  by  the  King  in  1831,  a  year  after  the  new  large 
dock,  named  Vauban,  had  been  commenced,  and 
two  years  before  the  large  theatre  was  finished, 
marked  the  progress  of  the  city.  At  the  same 
time  the  monuments  of  the  past  disappeared.  The 
old  town  hall,  which  dated  from  the  foundation 
of  the  town,  was  demolished  in  1843 ;  on  its 
ground  rose  the  museum.  The  growing  popula- 
tion began  to  make  its  way  to  the  other  side  of 
the  line  of  fortifications.  For  a  short  while  the 
Revolution  of  1848  threatened  to  arrest  the  march 
of  progress.  On  March  2nd  Louis  Philippe  and 
his  family,  having  lain  hidden  several  days  in 
Honfleur,  succeeded  in  embarking  on  the  Express 
and  making  their  way  to  England.  But  the  succeed- 
ing Governments  quickly  restored  the  credit  of  the 
town ;  most  characteristic  was  the  decree  made  by 
Louis  Napoleon  when  President  in  1852,  ordering 
the  demolition  of  the  lines  of  fortifications.  Since 
then  the  town  has  expanded  to  the  north,  towards 
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the  ridge  of  Ingouville,  and  towards  the  east.  The 
broad  streets  of  lofty  houses,  the  life  and  move- 
ment, suggest  one  of  the  cities  through  which 
passes  the  trade  of  the  world.  The  population 
has  been  multiplied  by  five,  and  surpasses  that 
of  Rouen ;  the  number  of  inhabitants — 130,000 — 
may  appear  small  to  English  readers,  but  the 
rapid  increase  in  a  country  where  the  population 
is  stationary,  speaks  for  itself.  The  history  of  the 
modern  town  has  been  marked  chiefly  by  the 
construction  of  new  public  buildings  and  docks. 

The  main  artery  of  the  town  leads  from  the 
station  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Here  are  all  the 
public  ofiices — the  Palais  de  Justice,  the  Prefecture, 
the  Bourse,  the  Posts,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  ornate 
structures  with  squares  and  public  gardens,  in 
which  the  band  plays  and  elegant  toilettes  are 
seen,  under  the  shade  of  trees.  The  rue  de  Paris, 
lined  with  glittering  shops,  leads  to  the  Place 
Gambetta.  Here  stands  the  theatre,  and  opposite 
are  the  statues  of  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre, 
the  writer,  and  Casimir  Delavigne,  the  poet. 
Immediately  behind  them,  forming  an  appropriate 
background,  are  the  masts  and  the  shipping  of 
the  Bassin  du  Commerce.  The  great  mart  for 
cotton,  wool,  hides,  and  coal  evidently  does  not 
wish  to  appear  lacking  in  literary  distinction. 
Close  by  opens  another  square,  one  side  of  which 
is  occupied  by  the  facade  of  the  Arsenal,  adorned 
with  prows  and  nautical  trophies.  Here  begins 
the  oldest  quarter  of  the  town,  now  honeycombed 
with  docks.  Little  remains  of  the  ancient  build- 
ings except  the  Church  Saint-Francois,  which, 
dating  from  1542,  has  seen  Havre  grow  up  all 
round ;  the  choir  was  added  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  portal  and  tower  in  modern  times. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Bassin  du  Roi,  the  earliest 
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dock  graven  in  the  days  of  Richelieu,  stands  Notre- 
Dame.  The  style  of  this  church  is  suggestive  of 
the  age  that  succeeded  Francis  I.,  and  shows  a 
mingling  of  Renaissance  and  Gothic.  The  portal 
is  framed  in  Ionian  and  Corinthian  pillars ;  above 
appear  statues  of  the  Virgin  and  of  angels ;  to 
the  right  is  the  massive  square  tower,  the  oldest 
in  the  town,  which  served  as  a  lighthouse  and 
a  fort,  on  which  the  Earl  of  Warwick  placed  his 
culverins.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  not 
wanting  in  a  certain  stateliness  ;  over  the  entrance 
is  an  organ-case  in  carved  oak,  the  gift  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  The  stained-glass  windows  of  the  apse 
represent  scenes  of  the  history  of  the  town  ;  in 
the  left  aisle  is  the  inscription  recalling  that  most 
tragical  scene,  the  murder  of  Raoulin's  three 
sons. 

It  is  a  short  distance  from  here  to  the  quay, 
from  which  the  boats  start  for  Trouville,  Honfleur, 
and  Southampton.  Amongst  the  lofty  buildings 
facing  the  water  is  the  museum,  which  stands 
on  the  ground  of  the  earliest  Hotel  de  Ville.  The 
collections  of  busts,  engravings,  water-colours, 
oil-paintings,  and  archaeological  curiosities  are 
open  to  the  public  on  five  afternoons  during  the 
week.  More  interesting  is  the  living  picture 
exhibited  on  the  quay  below  and  the  northern 
jetty.  Right  in  front  lies  the  vast  expanse  of 
the  harbour,  bounded  by  the  long  thin  line  of 
walls,  and  showing  but  one  narrow  entrance 
towards  the  ocean.  Unceasing  is  the  movement 
of  ships,  cargo  boats,  passenger  vessels,  large 
Atlantic  liners.  The  bay  of  the  Seine,  and  beyond 
the  waters  the  wooded  hills  of  Honfleur  extending 
as  far  as  Trouville,  and  then  descending  into  a 
low  plain,  bound  the  view  towards  south.  To- 
wards east  rises  the  forest  of  masts  and  funnels, 
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an  endless  vista  of  the  docks.  Towards  north, 
beyond  the  Hotel  Frascati  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  in  front  of  which  is  the  semaphore 
with  all  its  elaborate  system  of  signals,  runs 
the  boulevard  Maritime,  offering  a  magnificent 
walk  twenty  minutes  in  length  to  the  casino 
and  the  Hotel  Marie-Christine.  Above  it  rises, 
overlooking  the  sea  and  town,  the  hill  and  fort 
Ste  Adresse. 

Visitors  will  find  many  other  points  of 
interest — the  boulevard  Frangois  I.,  formerly  a 
line  of  fortifications,  now  a  street  of  elegant 
residences,  the  square  Saint-Roch,  shaded  with 
trees,  the  Bibliotheque,  containing  many  rare 
theological  works  and  manuscripts,  which  were 
collected  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  from  dif- 
ferent abbeys.  Travellers  will,  above  all,  explore 
the  neighbouring  country,  rich  in  historical 
memories.  A  funicular  railway  mounts  to  the 
ridge  of  Ingouville,  along  which  runs  the  rue 
Felix  Faure,  leading  towards  east  to  the  fort 
de  Tourneville  and  the  cemetery,  towards  west 
past  the  villa  of  the  late  President  to  the  fort 
Ste  Adresse. 

The  two  roads  along  the  sea  and  along  the 
ridge  converge  towards  the  same  point,  which 
lies  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  north  of 
Havre  in  a  wooded  valley  on  the  coast,  and 
bears  the  name  of  a  saint  not  found  in  any 
Christian  calendar.  Ste  Adresse  is  a  corruption 
of  St.  Andre  ;  the  place  consists  of  clusters  of  villas 
and  a  line  of  houses,  extending  along  the  foot 
of  a  fort.  There  was  here  a  harbour  in  former 
times  ;  it  seems  needless  to  say  that  the  English 
in  the  days  of  Henry  V.  established  themselves 
at  this  point,  and  thus  threatened  Harfleur  from 
the  west.     French  historians  narrate  with  satisfac- 
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tion  that  in  the  century  following,  in  1563,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army  which  besieged  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  and  forced  his  army  to  surrender 
directed  from  this  spot  the  military  operations. 

To  the  west  lies  the  Cap  do  la  Heve,  "  one 
of  the  natural  jetties  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine." 
Here  in  the  palmy  days  of  Harfleur  the  French 
King  ordered  a  tower  to  be  erected  to  serve  as 
a  landmark.  From  here  in  1545  Francis  I.  watched 
the  great  fleet  sail  which  was  to  ravage  the  coasts 
of  England.  Eventually  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.  the  two  square  towers  were  erected  which 
have  done  duty  as  lighthouses  unto  this  day. 
They  were  lighted  the  first  time  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1775.  Some  70  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  over  400  feet  above  the  sea,  the  flash- 
light of  one  of  the  towers  is  visible  at  a 
distance  of  52  miles.  From  this  point  an 
immense  view  extends  over  the  sea,  along  the 
coast  in  one  direction  to  Cap  d'Antifers,  in  the 
other  over  the  hills  of  Honfleur  and  the  low 
coast  of  Calvados  fading  away  in  the  western 
haze.  On  clear  nights  there  are  visible  the  lights 
of  Barfleur. 

A  little  distance  from  the  towers  stands  the 
Chapel  Notre-Dame-des-Flots,  a  modern  building 
and  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  Close  by  is  a  strange 
monument  of  white  stone,  "  the  sugar-loaf," 
which  the  widow  of  a  general  officer,  who  in 
1822  perished  in  a  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  erected  in  memory  of  her  husband, 
intending  by  this  landmark  built  on  the  Cap 
de  la  Heve  to  save  sailors  from  a  similar  fate. 

A  pleasant  stroll  leads  through  the  country 
houses,  the  gardens,  and  stately  trees  of  Sanvic, 
which  to  judge  from  its  name  must  have  been 
in   olden   times  a  Saxon  settlement.     It  was  here 
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that  during  the  Reformation  the  Huguenots  first 
gained  a  foothold,  and  determined  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Havre  and  to  call  on  the  English.  During 
the  century  following  after  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  the  Catholic  youth  took 
their  revenge ;  they  proceeded  in  a  body  to 
demolish  the  Protestant  temple,  and  erected 
in  its  stead  a  cross,  which  bore  the  name  Croix- 
du-Preche.  This  community  is  the  birthplace  of 
the  archaeologist  Cochet,  whose  learned  works 
on  "subterranean  Normandy"  are  held  in  just 
esteem. 

About  two  miles  to  the  east  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill  lies  Graville-Sainte-Honorine,  a  com- 
munity of  12,000  inhabitants,  amidst  market 
gardens,  fields  of  strawberries,  and  fine  orchards. 
The  grey  walls  of  a  priory  which  rise  in  the 
midst  of  the  green  form  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing monuments  of  Roman  architecture  to  be  found 
in  Normandy.  The  square  tower,  the  nave,  the 
transepts  are  of  the  eleventh  century ;  the  choir 
and  side  chapels  were  added  two  hundred  years 
later ;  the  most  curious  feature  on  the  outside, 
is  the  cornice  with  its  modillions  of  grinning 
faces  and  devils.  The  nave  within  was  not 
originally  covered  by  a  vault.  It  is  supported 
on  either  side  by  six  arches,  the  capitals  of 
which  are  covered  with  strange  and  wonderful 
carvings — four-footed  beasts  dancing,  armed 
horsemen,  birds  sporting,  human  trunks  play- 
ing with  their  heads.  Of  great  interest  are 
the  tombs  of  Sainte-Honorine — a  sarcophagus 
carved  of  stone,  rude,  heavy,  massive,  bearing 
the  traces  of  venerable  age — and  of  Guillaume 
Mallet,  the  founder  of  the  Abbey.  There  are 
various  things,  a  fine  altar-screen  of  the  age 
of    Louis    XIV.,   an    old   statue   representing  St. 
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Christopher,  in  the  cemetery  a  moss-covered 
crucifix,  which  attract  the  attention  of  visitors. 
The  most  striking  sight  on  a  terrace  overlooking 
the  river  and  tlie  sea  is  the  huge  bronze  statue, 
la  Vierge  Noire,  with  the  pedestal  fifty  feet  high, 
erected  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Havre  for  the  preservation  of  their  town  from 
the  German  invasion,  1870-71. 

The  priory  has  been  partly  restored  and  is  used 
as  presbytery ;  these  remains  with  their  buttresses 
surround  the  church,  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
a  fortress  with  ramparts.  A  little  lower  down 
are  the  ruins  of  the  old  chateau,  thick  walls 
pierced  with  ogive  windows,  and  deep  moats  which 
were  once  filled  by  the  waters  of  the  Seine,  for 
at  one  time  the  river  bathed  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

Graville,  Gerardi  Villa,  was  a  settlement  in 
Roman  times.  According  to  tradition,  Sainte- 
Honorine  was  martyred  on  the  road  to 
Juliobona,  Littlebonne,  in  303 ;  her  body,  thrown 
into  the  Seine,  was  cast  up  at  this  point  of  the 
coast.  Over  her  tomb  arose  the  first  church. 
Later  on  for  fear  of  the  Vikings  the  monks 
removed  her  remains  out  of  the  stone  coffin ; 
the  opening  they  made  for  this  purpose  became 
an  object  of  veneration.  The  deep  bay  that  lay 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  offered  a  convenient  shelter 
to  the  fleets  of  the  Northmen ;  and  the  high 
ground  above  witnessed  two  remarkable  inter- 
views between  the  foreign  pirates  and  the 
Emperor  Lothaire  in  842,  between  the  Duke  of 
Normandy  and  the  King  of  France  in  941: ;  the 
treaty,  concluded  on  the  second  occasion  "  on  a 
platform  of  marvellous  size,"  shows  the  different 
position  the  pirates  had  in  the  meantime  obtained. 
At  an  early  age  the  Seigneurs  of  Graville  be- 
came important  personages  ;  two  of  their  number 
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fought  at  Hastings,  another  escorted  Duke  Robert 
to  the  Holy  Land.  Jean  Mallet  de  Graville  was 
one  of  the  three  noblemen  who,  having  entered 
into  treasonable  relations  with  Charles  the  Bad 
of  Navarre,  was  seized  at  a  banquet  and  beheaded 
by  order  of  King  John  of  France,  1356.  His 
descendants  distinguished  themselves  in  the  war 
against  the  English ;  his  grandson  Guillaume 
led  the  vanguard  of  800  archers  at  the 
triumphal  entry  of  Charles  YII.  into  Paris.  A 
Graville  held  a  high  position  at  the  Court  of 
Francis  I. ;  dying  without  sons,  he  left  his  estates, 
which  comprised  the  marsh-land  on  which  Havre 
had  been  founded,  as  a  dowry  to  his  daughter. 
The  seigneurie,  after  passing  through  various 
hands  and  growing  immensely  in  value,  was 
eventually  assumed  by  the  Crown.  Lying  half- 
way between  Havre  and  Harfleur,  the  town  of 
Graville  has  witnessed  some  momentous  scenes. 
In  the  priory  Henry  V.  took  up  his  quarters  when 
he  entered  upon  his  great  campaign.  In  the 
neighbourhood  there  took  place  a  series  of 
skirmishes  between  the  French  troops  and  the 
English  garrison  commanded  by  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  at  Havre.  In  1756  a  large  camp  was 
established  on  the  hill-side  for  the  defence  of  the 
river  against  the  enemy  beyond  the  sea.  But 
these  are  all  things  of  the  past  ;  since  then  the 
sands  have  advanced,  the  land  has  grown  along 
the  shore.  The  chateau  which  owned  Havre 
and  commanded  the  river  is  a  ruin ;  Graville  has 
become  a  peaceful  land  town,  which  derives  its 
prosperity  from  the  cultivation  of  cabbages  and 
strawberries,  from  the  manufacture  of  bottles 
and  the  building  of  ships. 

A  memorial  of  the  past  is  the  chapel  bearing 
the  picturesque  name  Notre-Dame-des-Neiges,  now 
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serving  the  purposes  of  a  barn.  A  more  remark- 
able monument,  erected  by  the  hand  of  Nature, 
is  the  Pointe  du  Hoc,  which  justly  deserves  its 
name  hook ;  it  is  a  spit  which,  projecting  towards 
the  south,  has  caused  the  accumulation  of  sand- 
banks along  the  shore.  Numerous,  in  former 
times,  were  the  wrecks  in  the  quicksands  ;  there 
lives  still  the  memory  of  the  Rouen,  a  warship 
with  seventy  guns,  which  in  1671  on  leaving  Havre 
was  stranded  owing  to  a  false  move  and  bodily 
disappeared ;  for  twenty  years  the  main-mast 
was  visible  at  low  tide.  So  frequent  were  even 
in  later  years  the  accidents,  that  the  sands  bore 
for  a  long  time  the  significant  name  "  graveyard 
of  English  colliers."  But  the  modern  works  which 
have  corrected  the  lower  course  of  the  Seine  have 
altered  all  this ;  the  grey  sandbank  du  Hoc 
now  lies  apparently  harmless  beneath  the  old 
tower  of  Harfleur,  whilst  majestic  in  the  midst 
of  the  river  rolls  the  tide  of  traffic  on  its  way 
to  Rouen  and  Paris. 

At  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
Graville  rises  the  lofty  tower,  visible  afar  over 
the  waters,  of  the  church  of  Harfleur.  The 
Caracotinum  of  the  ancient  Caletes,  a  station  on 
ti-9  Roman  road  that  ran  from  Lillebonne  along 
the  coast,  became,  after  the  settlement  of  the 
Normans,  the  principal  harbour  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine.  From  here,  in  olden  days,  Edward  the 
Confessor  started  to  take  possession  of  his  king- 
dom ;  twenty-six  years  later  a  squadron  of  the 
vast  fleet  which  sailed  for  Pevensey  Bay,  was 
collected  in  this  harbour.  It  was,  however,  during 
the  wars  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  V.  that  Har- 
fleur was  to  live  the  most  eventful  years  of  its 
history.  The  townsmen  furnished  their  contingent 
of  the  ships  to  the  fleet  which   fought  at  Sluys. 
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Unappalled  by  the  disaster,  they  appear  to  have 
made  good  their  loss,  and  for  forty  years  there 
continued  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  incessant 
skirmishes  by  land  and  by  water.  The  enemy 
who  established  himself  repeatedly  at  Leure  or 
Graville  or  at  the  Cap  de  la  Heve,  was  each 
time  repulsed  with  loss,  and  the  waters  on  either 
side  of  the  Pointe  du  Hoc  witnessed  many  furious 
fights.  Harfleur  appears  to  have  flourished  in  the 
midst  of  this  war  and  to  have  attained  the  height 
of  its  wealth.  Merchants  from  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Italy,  attracted  by  the  privileges  of  the  town, 
brought  with  them  their  trade  in  cloth,  leather,  and 
salt.  The  King,  to  reward  the  gallant  burghers, 
granted  them  the  possession  of  the  general  depot 
of  salt  in  the  valley  of  the  Seine.  The  shippers 
were  sufficiently  wealthy  to  equip  a  fleet  on  their 
own  account.  They  were  destined  to  endure  the 
first  brunt  of  the  war,  which  Henry  Y.  renewed.  In 
1415  the  King  of  England  drew  up  his  fleet  in 
front  of  the  town  and  landed  his  army,  consisting 
of  archers,  men-at-arms,  and  huge  cannon.  For 
thirty  days  his  guns  the  London,  the  Messenger,  and 
the  King's  Daughter  kept  up  a  continual  fire,  until 
the  outer  works  were  destroyed  and  the  besieged 
surrendered.  Henry  then  started  on  his  memor- 
able march  along  the  coast,  which  led  to  the 
victory  of  Agincourt.  The  garrison  he  had  left 
behind  was  attacked  the  following  year  by  the 
French  King  in  person ;  but  for  twenty  years 
Harfleur  remained  the  base  of  the  English  opera- 
tions in  the  land  of  Caux,  and  the  invaders 
thought  they  had  established  their  position  by 
expelling  1,600  families  out  of  the  town.  They 
were  none  the  less  overwhelmed  by  a  plot  con- 
trived amongst  the  inhabitants  in  November,  1435. 
The  conspirators,  104  in  number,  under  their  leader 
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Jean  de  Grouchy,  for  a  short  time  gained  possession 
of  Harfleur.  They  were  greatly  honoured  by  their 
fellow-citizens ;  the  day  of  the  delivery  was  kept 
as  a  feast;  the  bells  every  afternoon  tolled  104  times ; 
a  descendant  of  their  leader,  Marshal  Grouchy,  loft 
a  legacy  to  feed  the  same  number  of  poor  with 
bread  and  meat,  and  a  statue  has  been  erected 
in  his  honour.  But  the  English  had  retired  by 
the  sea  ;  they  came  again  and  invested  Harfleur. 
Notwithstanding  the  determined  attempt  which 
Dunois  and  La  Hire  made  to  raise  the  siege,  the 
Earl  of  Somerset  succeeded  in  reducing  the  fortress 
a  second  time.  For  nine  years  it  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  enemy,  until  in  1449  Charles  VII. 
himself  went  forth  from  Rouen  with  a  fine  army 
of  cavaliers,  squires,  captains,  men-at-arms,  and 
sixteen  heavy  guns  ;  after  a  siege  pushed  with 
great  rigour  in  the  midst  of  the  winter  cold,  the 
English  garrison  surrendered  on  Christmas  Day. 
Harfleur  was  again  French.  But  already  the  port 
so  stubbornly  contested  by  the  two  nations  was 
being  choked  up  with  sand.  The  last  fleet  that 
sailed  from  its  shallow  channel  was  the  squadron 
which  brought  help  to  Henry  VI. 's  Queen  in  1470. 
During  the  following  century  its  prosperity  de- 
clined rapidly ;  the  fortifications  were  successively 
stormed  by  the  Huguenots,  the  League,  and  the 
army  of  Henri  IV.,  and  razed  to  the  ground  in 
1621.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  has  declined 
to  2,000.  The  canal  of  Tancarville,  which  enables 
small  vessels  to  enter  the  old  harbour,  has 
brought  with  it  a  certain  degree  of  life  and  move- 
ment. The  monument  of  its  great  past  is  the 
Church  of  St.  Martin.  The  lofty  square  tower, 
visible  afar,  is  surrounded  by  buttresses,  which 
are  "  ornaments  rather  than  supports,"  lighted 
by  three  stages  of  Gothic  windows,  adorned  with 
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wonderfully  carved  balustrades  and  turrets,  and 
soars  on  high  in  a  tapering  spire.  The  tradition 
that  it  was  "built  by  the  English"  is  at  fault, 
for  the  English  departed  in  1450,  and  the  tower 
arose  1480-1520.  The  three  naves  within  are  of 
the  fifteenth  century ;  worth  remarking  are  the 
north  door,  with  a  porch  of  most  delicate  carving, 
and  the  organ  case,  a  fine  piece  of  Renaissance 
work. 

The  traveller  desirous  of  exploring  the  pictur- 
esque monuments  of  the  past  will  direct  bis  steps 
to  the  Chateau  of  Orcher  or  wander  through  the 
green  valley  of  Rouelles  to  the  Abbey  of  Mont- 
villiers.  But  we  must  retrace  our  steps  to  Havre, 
and  take  the  boc  t  across  the  river  to  where  beckon 
the  heights  of  Honfleur. 
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CHAPTER  X 

HONFLEUR  TO   TROUVILLE 

The  steamer  starts  from  the  crowded  quay  of 
Havre,  and  moving  slowly  along  the  stately  front 
of  the  museum  passes  through  the  narrow 
entrance  of  the  harbour  out  to  sea ;  the  town 
turns  its  face  towards  the  ocean,  rising  along  the 
side  of  the  hill  with  churches  and  towers  and 
houses,  amongst  which  emerge  masts  of  ships  and 
sails  and  funnels.  Turning  to  the  left,  the  steamer 
passes  miles  of  harbour-walls  and  quays,  amongst 
which  there  appear  the  old  guns  of  the  fort  des 
Neiges,  their  mouths  gaping  towards  the  sea  like 
dogs  that  have  given  up  barking.  Gradually  the 
whole  estuary  of  the  Seine  unfolds  itself;  to  the 
left  the  lofty  tower  of  Harfleur  points  above 
the  low  ridge  that  skirts  the  river  to  the  north ; 
beyond  there  is  an  expanse  of  marshland,  and  far 
away,  like  a  faint  cloud,  the  walls  of  Tancarville. 
To  the  south  rises,  dimly  outlined,  the  range  of 
cliffs  that  descend  at  Trouville  into  the  plain  and 
are  lost  in  the  haze  of  the  western  sky.  Right 
in  front  nestles  Honfleur  in  the  green  valley  of  the 
Claire.  As  we  approach,  the  features  of  the  town 
stand  out  more  distinctly.  To  the  right  elegant 
gardens  are  mirrored  in  the  water ;  and  modern 
buildings  which  surround  the  new  square,  that 
has  been  gained  from  the  sea,  and  line  the  boule- 
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vard  Carnot  as  well  as  the  rue  Gambetta,  show 
that  the  mediaeval  city  is  trying  to  wake  up  and 
to  imitate  the  frivolities  of  Trouville  or  the 
activity  of  Havre.  But  Honfleur  cannot  long 
hide  its  character ;  right  at  the  end  of  the  boule- 
vard lies  the  old  hospital,  like  an  invalid  sunning 
himself  in  the  breezes  of  the  seas ;  and  the  chapel, 
with  its  quaint  paintings,  notably  the  descent  from 
the  cross,  plainly  shows  its  age — the  century  that 
preceded  the  Reformation. 

Adjoining  the  harbour  are  the  modern  docks 
with  massive  quays,  the  largest  provided  with 
flood-gates,  that  discharge  their  waters  to  sweep 
away  the  bars  of  sand  from  the  entrance.  Here 
lie  the  steamers  that  ply  to  Havre  and  South- 
ampton, the  coasters,  and  fishing-boats  ;  the  vessels 
that  bring  English  coal  and  Swedish  wood,  that 
export  eggs,  butter,  vegetables,  and  fruit  in  large 
quantities  ;  here  are  shipyards,  sawmills,  and 
tanneries ;  all  along  the  sea  there  is  life  and 
activity.  Some  300,000  tons  of  goods  pass 
annually  through  the  harbour;  some  200,000 
visitors  traverse  the  town.  But  gardens 
and  boulevards  and  docks  are  only  the  outer 
fringe.  The  true  city  lies  within,  where  stands 
"la  Lieutenance,"  the  sole  relic  of  the  ancient 
chateau,  with  its  loopholed  windows,  its  watch- 
towers,  and  niches  for  saints'  images,  like  a  sentry 
on  the  high-road.  The  old  harbour  lies  behind,  a 
silent  sheet  of  water,  in  which  are  mirrored  lofty 
oak-gabled,  slate-roofed  houses.  The  narrow  streets 
that  lead  to  Ste  Catherine,  a  wooden  building  that 
recalls  Norwegian  churches ;  and  a  tangled  skein 
of  dark  winding  lanes  and  small  wooden  houses 
climbing  up  the  Cote  de  Grace— they  all  speak  of 
a  past  of  adventure  and  turmoil. 

Honfleur  was  a  settlement  of  the  Vikings,  who 
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found  a  convenient  landing-place  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Claire.  It  is  mentioned  among  the  places 
which  Rollo  the  first  Duke  of  Normandy  visited, 
and  again  amongst  those  which,  centuries  later, 
forsaken  by  John  Lackland,  did  homage  to 
Philippe  Augustus.  The  earliest  charters  speak 
of  it  as  a  stronghold ;  its  first  church  was  St. 
Etienne,  which  stood  where  a  building  of  the 
same  name  now  raises  its  wooden  belfry  over 
the  old  harbour.  Honfleur  was  captured  and 
sacked  in  134:6,  the  year  of  Cr^cy.  Even  the 
peace  of  Bretigny,  fourteen  years  later,  brought 
the  troubled  city  no  rest,  for  a  company  of  roving 
adventurers,  disbanded  mercenaries,  managed  to 
gain  entrance  ;  they  proceeded  to  ransom  and  ill- 
treat  the  inhabitants.  When  at  length  they  were 
expelled,  there  appeared  another,  more  terrible, 
visitor  within  their  gates — the  Black  Death — which 
carried  off  one-half  of  the  inhabitants. 

Honfleur  recovered  rapidly,  like  the  other 
Norman  sea-towns,  from  these  disasters,  and 
twenty-five  years  later  furnished  its  squadron  to 
the  great  fleet  which  the  French  King  was  col- 
lecting for  the  invasion  of  England.  English  sails 
appearing  in  sight,  five  of  their  ships  put  to  sea; 
after  a  fierce  fight  they  beat  the  enemy  and 
captured  his  commander.  But  all  these  arma- 
ments were  of  no  avail.  In  July,  1415,  the  people 
could  see  the  fleets  that  flew  the  banners  of  Henry 
V.  anchoring  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and 
the  camp  of  the  enemy  pitched  round  about  Har- 
lleur.  The  fall  of  the  city  that  had  been  their 
rival,  foretold  their  own  fate.  Two  years  later  a 
force  under  Lord  Salisbury  appeared  before  their 
gates.  For  over  five  weeks  they  defended  them- 
selves, until,  their  walls  broken,  the  enemy  rushed 
in  and  put  the   defenders  to  the  sword.     Of   the 
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inhabitants  that  survived,  the  poor  were  driven 
out  of  the  town,  the  wealthy  held  up  to  ransom. 
For  thirty-three  years  Honfleur  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  English,  who  maintained  themselves  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine  long  after  the  French  King 
had  retaken  the  rest  of  Normandy  and  entered 
Rouen.  It  was  not  till  January,  1450,  that  "  the 
gentle  Count  Dunois "  invested  the  town  ;  within 
a  month  the  English  garrison  marched  out  of  the 
gates  and  took  the  road  to  Caen.  With  a  hearty 
goodwill  the  town  contributed  a  squadron  to  the 
fleet  which  was  equipped  by  the  nobles  of  Nor- 
mandy in  their  river  to  return  the  visit  of  the 
English.  They  took  part  in  the  foray  against 
Sandwich  in  August,  1457,  and  got  their  share  of 
plunder  and  booty. 

During  the  "League  of  the  Public  Good"  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  principal  actors 
in  these  lively  scenes,  the  Duke  de  Berry,  who  had 
conspired  against  his  brother  the  King,  and  the 
Duke  de  Brittany  his  good  friend,  both  beating  a 
hasty  retreat.  A  few  days  later  they  beheld  the 
sharp,  pinched  features  of  Louis  XI.,  who  was  re- 
covering Normandy.  He  ordered  immediately  the 
repair  of  the  fortifications,  which  had  suffered  from 
many  sieges,  and  granted  the  town  exemption  from 
taxation.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  gracious 
than  his  demeanour  towards  the  people,  "  his  great 
friends  "  ;  on  the  strength  of  his  friendship  he  re- 
quested them  to  equip  a  stately  war-ship,  the 
Sim4one,  when  he  was  threatened  with  another 
English  war,  in  1475.  But  the  calamity  was 
averted  by  his  diplomacy.  All  that  the  city  on  the 
great  waterway  of  the  Seine  beheld  was  the 
coming  and  going  of  great  personages — the  Kings 
of  Castille,  of  Leon,  and  of  Portugal ;  and  each  of 
these  ceremonious  visits  cost  the  good  town  from 
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500  to  800  livres,  the  chronicler  takes  care  to 
relate. 

The  sailors  of  Honfleur  would  not  have  been 
Normans,  if  they  had  not  taken  part  in  the  voyages 
of  discovery.  Binot  Paulmier,  Sieur  de  Gonne- 
ville,  following  in  the  wake  of  the  Portuguese, 
rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1503.  Storms 
carried  him  into  the  southern  seas,  where,  be- 
calmed for  many  weeks,  he  lost  heart.  When  he 
observed  clouds  of  unknown  birds  winging  their 
way  towards  south,  he  resolved,  as  a  wind  sprang 
up,  to  follow  their  flight.  After  a  while  he  sighted 
land,  which,  like  a  true  sailor  of  those  days,  he 
called  India,  but  which  modern  inquiries  have 
proved  to  be  New  Holland.  After  an  absence  of 
two  years  he  returned  home  with  the  news  of  his 
discoveries. 

At  that  very  time,  by  a  tragical  coincidence, 
there  is  the  first  mention  made  of  the  sandbanks 
which,  closing  round  the  harbour,  were  fated  to 
ruin  Honfleur  as  a  sea-town  and  to  put  Havre 
into  its  place.  When  the  people  demanded  help 
from  the  Government,  the  money  that  should  have 
been  granted  them  was  spent  on  the  new  port; 
and  Honfleur  itself  had  to  pay  200  livres  towards 
the  establishment  of  its  rival.  But  the  town  was 
still  reckoned  one  of  the  important  places  on  the 
Normandy  coast. 

When  came  the  Protestant  upheaval  in  the  spring 
of  1562,  the  people,  who  had  accepted  the  new 
teaching,  followed  the  example  of  Havre,  Dieppe, 
and  Rouen.  Breaking  out  in  open  tumult  on 
Sunday  morning,  April  26th,  they  expelled  the 
governor.  Led  by  Captain  Chaudet  they  broke 
into  the  churches  St.  Etienne  and  Ste  Catherine, 
and  the  old  chapel  of  Notre-Dame,  and  proceeded 
to   destroy  altars  and  images.     The  faubourg   St. 
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Leonard,  which  lay  outside  the  wall,  defended 
itself  valiantly  for  over  six  weeks,  until  it  was 
simultaneously  attacked  by  a  fleet,  which  had 
crossed  from  Havre,  and  by  levies  from  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  For  five  hours  the  Catholics 
defended  their  church  manfully,  until  the  towns- 
people made  a  sortie  and  set  fire  to  the  faubourg  ; 
then  the  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  the  neighbour- 
ing woods. 

But  the  rule  of  the  Protestants  was  short-lived. 
The  Duke  d'Aumale,  who  was  restoring  the  royal 
authority  in  Normandy,  appeared  before  the 
town  on  July  16th.  Chaudet  and  his  men  rolled 
barrels  of  gunpowder  into  the  Church  of  St. 
Leonard,  set  fire  to  the  houses  that  remained, 
and  their  Sunday  labour  accomplished — it  was  the 
Sabbath  they  had  chosen  for  their  exploit — they 
escaped  by  the  river-gate,  and  taking  ship  joined 
their  brethren  in  Havre.  The  Duke  d'Aumale,  in 
his  turn,  levied  a  fine  of  1,000  livres  on  the  un- 
happy city.  The  captain  whom  he  appointed  and 
his  soldiers  "greatly  molested  and  outraged  the 
inhabitants."  It  is  characteristic  of  those  times 
that  two  royal  war-ships  which  appeared  two 
months  later  in  the  roadstead,  forthwith  trained 
their  guns  on  the  houses,  and  that  their  com- 
manders could  be  made  to  understand,  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  by  the  Procurator  who  had 
been  sent  from  Port  Audemer,  that  there  were  no 
longer  rebels  within  the  walls,  but  much-fined 
burghers  and  a  loyal  garrison. 

In  February,  1563,  Admiral  Coligny,  the  leader  of 
the  Huguenots,  despatched  one  of  his  lieutenants 
against  Honfleur.  The  Catholic  governor  sur- 
rendered, and  again  Protestant  psalms  were  sung 
in  Ste  Catherine's  Church,  but  only  for  six  weeks  ; 
for  on  April  16th  a  royal  officer  appearing  before 
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the  walls,  the  town  gave  way  a  third  time  with- 
out a  struggle,  and  again  Mass  was  celebrated  in 
all  its  churches.  From  the  heights  of  the  Cote  de 
Grace  the  people  could  see  the  camp  of  their  King 
at  Havre,  and  the  fleet  that  carried  away  the 
English  garrison.  The  two  towns  on  either  side  of 
the  river  became  strongholds  of  the  League.  But 
the  ardour  of  the  citizens  appears  to  have  cooled 
down  in  course  of  time.  One  fine  Sunday  morning, 
June,  1589,  they  suddenly  rose  and  overpowered 
the  governor,  marched  him  in  solemn  procession 
out  of  their  gates,  and  declared  themselves  for 
Henri  IV.  They  had  to  yield  to  a  force  des- 
patched from  Havre  by  Monsieur  de  Villars  on 
behalf  of  the  League,  to  accept  the  Sieur  de  Grillon 
as  their  governor,  and  to  suffer  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  those  troubled  times.  Grillon  began  in  concert 
with  the  Spanish  garrison  of  the  neighbouring 
towns  to  harass  the  Huguenots  ;  but  he  brought 
upon  himself  the  vengeance  of  the  King.  On 
January  14,  1590,  Henri  IV.  himself  appeared 
before  the  gates.  Grillon  employed  the  usual 
means  to  arrest  the  enemy.  He  fired  the  suburbs 
of  St.  Leonard  and  Ste  Catherine ;  some  500 
houses  blazed ;  the  flames  had  not  been  extin- 
guished, before  the  royal  troops  rushed  in  and 
began  pillaging  what  remained  of  the  buildings 
and  ransoming  the  unfortunate  inhabitants. 
When  the  batteries  began  to  play  upon  the  town 
itself,  Grillon,  following  the  noble  example  of  his 
predecessors,  retired  with  "  his  arms,  his  furniture, 
and  his  luggage."  Henri  appointed  one  of  his 
officers  governor ;  but  the  people  were  none  the 
happier,  for  their  new  ruler  treated  them  with  ex- 
treme rigour,  imprisoning  the  citizens  from  whom 
he  could  exact  ransom.  Honfleur  was  fated  to 
suffer  from  every  turn    of  the  tide  of  that  long- 
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drawn  war.  Barely  a  year  had  passed  when  Mon- 
sieur de  Villars  despatched  another  expedition 
across  the  river.  One  evening  in  February,  1,591, 
his  sails  crowded  the  harbour  ;  next  day  the  suburbs 
were  occupied,  and  the  guns  opened  upon  the 
much-battered  town.  Then  followed  the  usual 
scenes  of  the  play  :  the  royal  captain  marched  out 
with  "arms  and  luggage,"  the  captain  of  the 
League  marched  in,  the  town  paid  the  piper,  for 
there  followed,  according  to  precedent,  fines  and 
exactions  of  ransom.  In  the  meantime  Henri  IV. 
had  turned  Catholic  and  gained  Paris ;  he  set  him- 
self to  reconquer  the  strongholds  of  the  League 
that  still  held  out  against  him.  In  May,  1591,  his 
troops  invested  Honfleur.  Now  were  enacted  the 
last  acts  of  the  tragedy ;  for  the  captains  who  de- 
fended and  attacked  the  town  began  by  burning 
whatever  remained  of  the  suburbs,  though  it 
seems  difficult  to  believe  that  there  remained  any 
houses  to  burn.  To  fill  the  cup  of  humiliation  to 
the  brim,  Villars,  who  had  twice  ravaged  the  town 
and  brought  it  under  the  subjection  of  the  League, 
now  made  his  peace  with  Henri  and  set  himself  to 
recover  Honfleur.  He  himself  came  across  the 
river  with  his  artillery  ;  siege-guns  were  brought 
from  Lisieux  and  Rouen,  "the  four  Evangelists" 
from  Dieppe.  Four  batteries  beat  upon  the  walls 
of  the  devoted  city ;  two  assaults  were  repulsed  ; 
a  heavy  flat-bottomed  vessel  with  double  deck 
intended  to  land  troops  from  the  river  was 
stranded.  Eventually,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  June 
3rd,  when  under  the  fire  of  sixty  guns  the  walls 
began  to  fall,  when  to  the  sound  of  trumj)et  the 
enemies  prepared  to  deliver  a  general  assault,  the 
governor  surrendered,  and  the  last  of  the  Norman 
towns  accepted  Henri  IV.  in  1594. 

Better  days  were  now  in  store  for  the  much-tried 
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citizens.  Order  having  been  established,  trade  and 
commerce  flourished ;  sailors  started  again  on 
journeys  of  exploration.  Honfleur  was  associated 
with  Dieppe  in  Champlain's  expeditions,  in  the 
foundation  of  the  settlements  in  Foundy  Bay  and 
on  the  St.  Lawrence.  An  inscription  on  a  slab  of 
black  marble,  fixed  in  the  wall  of  the  Lieutenance, 
recalls  the  name  of  the  founder  of  Quebec.  The 
first  French  factories  wore  established  in  India, 
Java,  and  Sumatra.  With  other  Norman  sea- 
towns  Honfleur  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Richelieu, 
and  furnished  ships  which  took  part  in  the  siege  of 
La  Rochelle.  The  care  of  Colbert  endowed  it  with 
the  first  dock,  which  was  begun  in  1668,  according 
to  plans  designed  by  Du  Quesne,  and  still  remains 
in  the  heart  of  the  old  town,  a  silent  sheet  of 
water,  surrounded  by  lofty,  slate-roofed  houses. 
Fifty  years  later  a  second  dock  was  dug  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  town,  which  still  occupied 
a  foremost  place  for  trade  and  fishing  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine.  When  the  second  long  war  with  Eng- 
land began,  the  old  fortifications  were  destroyed 
by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  For  the  King  wished 
to  reduce  the  number  of  fortified  places  along  the 
coast  requiring  strong  garrisons  for  their  defence ; 
for  the  same  reason  he  had  several  of  the  forts  of 
Dieppe  demolished,  and  the  walls  of  Cherbourg  and 
Granville  razed.  In  this  instance  his  policy  was 
justified  by  events,  for  the  English  fleet  spared 
the  defenceless  place  and  attacked  Havre.  From 
the  Cote  de  Grace  the  people  could  see  the  fire  and 
smoke  of  the  bombardment,  and  realise  the  fate 
they  had  escaped.  Louis  XIV.  had  intended  to 
make  Honfleur  the  centre  of  the  fishing  industry 
on  the  Seine ;  immense  warehouses  containing  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  salt  were  to  be  employed  for  the 
preservation  of  fish.    But  all  these  plans  were  f rus- 
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trated  by  the  English  war  ;  the  fleets  of  French 
fishermen  were  captured  off  the  coast  of  A^ew- 
foundland,  twenty-eight  ships  that  had  sailed  from 
Honfleur  were  taken  at  one  time.  More  fatal 
than  the  ravages  of  war  were  the  sandbanks  that 
steadily  closed  round  the  harbour,  and  the  growing 
rivalry  of  Havre,  which  had  a  fairway  of  deep 
water.  A  new  impulse  given  to  the  town  by  the 
visit  which  Napoleon  paid  in  October,  1802,  after 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  the  construction  of  ship- 
yards which  he  ordered,  was  brought  to  naught 
by  the  outbreak  of  war  and  the  blockade  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  not  till  1848  that  the  new  dock 
was  finished,  and  the  large  Bassin  de  Retenue,  with 
its  flood-gates,  was  opened  by  Gambetta  in  1881. 
Ever  since  the  town  has  endeavoured  to  turn  its 
face  towards  the  sea,  and  to  dress  itself  in  fashion- 
able garb. 

The  traveller  arriving  from  Havre,  and  passing 
the  green  border  of  gardens  and  villas,  beholds 
as  soon  as  he  alights  on  the  quay  to  the  left  a 
grey  and  massive  tower,  with  turrets  and  loop- 
hole windows,  the  residence  of  the  lieutenant 
of  the  governor,  the  only  relic  of  the  fortifica- 
tions which  witnessed  the  fights  of  Protestants 
and  Catholics,  of  the  League  and  Royal  armies,  and 
suffered  the  fire  of  many  a  siege.  Through  this 
gate  passed  the  old  road  to  Caen.  But  the  powder- 
tower,  round  and  solid,  crowned  with  battlements 
that  commanded  the  gate  looking  towards  Rouen, 
has  fallen  before  the  inordinate  zeal  of  a  modern 
reforming  municipality.  A  like  fate  has  overtaken 
the  oldest  church,  Notre-Dame,  whose  columns 
and  finely  carved  galleries  and  stained-glass 
windows  that  had  escaped  the  fury  of  religious 
wars  and  revolutions  were  broken  by  the  axe 
and  hammer  of  the  modern  demolisher,  to  make 
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room  for  the  slate-roofed  shed  that  serves  as  corn 
market. 

A  short  distance  up  the  hill  stands  Ste  Catherine, 
a  church  built  of  wood,  unique  of  its  kind.     Two 
parallel   naves    supported    by   pillars    and   cross- 
beams, like  twin-ships,  are  covered  with  a  ceilin*^ 
made  up  of  different  compartments,  and  adorned 
with  pendants ;  on  the  western  wall  beneath  the 
organ    ar^    dark-coloured    panels,    on   which    are 
carved  mythological  divinities,  in  bold  and  naive 
designs.      The    church    is   well   lighted   from   the 
windows  of  the  choir  and  the  aisles,  and  conveys 
the  impression  of  unconventional  ease  and  freedom. 
It  is  a  curious  monument  of  that  age  which  pre- 
ceded the  Reformation.    In  the  choir  there  are  two 
copper  lecterns,  the  smaller  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury,  and   several    pictures,   amongst    them   Jor- 
daens's    "Jesus   in   the    Garden  of    Gethsemane," 
which  deserve  to  be  noticed.     This  painting  was 
offered  by  a  seaman,  who  had  been  in  danger  of 
death,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow.     Being  too  poor  to 
pay  the  painter,  he  sat  for  him  as  a  model.     A 
double  apsis,  above  which  tapers  an  elegant  spire, 
fitly  completes  the   quaint  building   towards   the 
east.     The  western  front  is  disfigured  by  a  facade 
of    masonry,    recalling    Georgian    architecture,    a 
heavy    and    clumsy    addition    of    the    eighteenth 
century.    We  may  express  the  hope  that  this  un- 
sightly mask  will  be  removed,  and  that  the  body 
of  the  church  of  honest  oak  beam  and  stained-glass 
windows  will  appear  in  all  its  dear  simplicity.    The 
curious  visitor  is  shown  the  two  cannon-balls  em- 
bedded in  the  wall,  memorials  of  the  time  when 
Protestants  and  Catholics  rushed  the  church,  and 
alternately  French  psalms  and  Latin  masses  were 
sung.     The  tower  of  the  church  stands  separate,  in 
the  middle  of  a  place  where  every  morning  the 
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market  is  held  in  sun  and  wind.  Square,  with 
octagonal  spire,  supported  by  massive  beams  on  a 
squat  first  story,  it  forms  an  appropriate  pendant 
to  the  long  low  wooden  nave  ;  the  cobble-stoned 
market-square  and  the  old-world  houses  that  sur- 
round it  forming  a  true  picture  of  bygone  times. 

Descending  by  the  rue  du  Dauphin,  the  wanderer 
comes  upon  the  old  dock.  Separated  only  by  the 
bridge  of  the  Lieutenance  from  the  busy  life  of 
the  harbour,  yet  completely  shut  off  from  modern 
life,  it  seems  fast  asleep  and  dreaming  of  the 
days  of  Du  Quesne.  On  the  opposite  side  rises 
the  tower  of  St.  Etienne.  The  original  church 
that  bore  this  name  was  demolished,  and 
the  materials  were  employed  for  the  present 
building.  Like  her  sister  she  grew  up  during 
the  palmy  days  of  Honfleur,  the  fifteenth  century ; 
the  choir  was  added  a  century  later  ;  the  wooden 
tower  resembles  that  of  Ste  Catherine.  St. 
Etienne  has  been  acquired  by  "  the  Societe  Nor- 
mande  "  and  converted  into  a  museum.  In  contains 
prints  of  the  old  town,  portraits  and  busts  of 
worthies,  of  Paulmier,  the  discoverer  of  New 
Holland,  of  the  sailor  Pierre  Berthelot,  who  turned 
Carmelite  and  dying  a  martyr  in  Sumatra  in  1638, 
was  beatified  by  the  Church  under  the  name  of 
B.  Denis.  There  are  pictures  of  men  who  might 
be  expected  to  have  a  place  in  the  distinguished 
society  of  Honfleur — pirates  like  Dacklet,  admirals 
like  Motard  and  Hamelin,  the  painter  Boudin,  and 
the  joyous  writer  Alphonse  AUais. 

In  the  narrow  lane,  the  rue  de  la  Prison,  there 
is  a  house  built  in  1550,  of  wood,  dark  with 
age,  which  has  been  converted  into  a  cabinet  of 
wax  figures,  picturing  the  home  life  of  that  time. 
The  ground-floor  is  a  shop;  behind  the  counter 
sits  the  salesman  in  cap  and  frock  of  the  period, 
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his  scales,  measures,  and  weights  arrayed  in  front 
on  the  table.  On  the  first  floor  we  are  introduced 
to  the  goodman  of  the  house  and  his  wife,  sitting 
by  the  huge  fire-place.  They  are  clearly  discussing 
the  character  of  the  new  king,  Henri  II.,  the 
last  wonderful  things  brought  from  heathen 
islands  in  the  East,  and  the  reports  of  the  new 
teaching  directed  against  priests  ;  their  daughter 
in  white  frilled  cap  is  peeping  through  the  win- 
dow, presumably  at  some  steel-capped  soldiers 
marching  past.  Next  door  is  the  habitation  of 
a  fisherman,  the  beds  appearing  like  bunks  in 
the  low  rooms,  dimly  lighted  by  lead-paned 
windows.  Fine  specimens  of  furniture,  chasubles, 
priests'  vestments,  theatrical  costumes  are  dis- 
tributed on  the  various  landings  of  the  wind- 
ing staircase,  all  of  the  same  age,  in  perfect 
keeping. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  dock  stands  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  containing  a  museum  and  library.  The 
native  artists,  Boudin  and  Hamelin,  are  well  repre- 
sented ;  there  are  some  pretty  oil-paintings  of 
seaside  scenery,  as  well  as  pastels  and  water- 
colours,  bearing  on  the  past  history  of  the  town. 
The  road  along  the  quay  leads  to  the  Bassin  du 
Centre;  here  stood  the  tower  that  commanded 
the  Rouen  gate,  and  saw  the  fiercest  fights  of 
the  successive  wars.  Following  the  quay  de  la 
Tour  the  visitor  enters  the  quarter  of  St.  Leonard 
and  passes  through  wide  streets  along  modern 
houses ;  for  the  old  suburb  was  repeatedly  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  Of  the  original  church,  so  sturdily 
defended,  there  remains  only  the  stately  portal; 
to  this  was  added  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
the  present  nave,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century 
the  octagonal  tower  with  its  peal  of  bells.  A 
large  shell,  that   serves   as   font   for   holy   water, 
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the  lectern,  an  eagle  holding  a  serpent  in  its  claws, 
and  the  modern  stained-glass  windows,  are  worthy 
of  notice. 

Descending  into  the  valley  of  the  Claire,  and 
crossing  the  rue  de  la  Republique  and  its  magnifi- 
cent avenue  which  extends  two  miles  in  length, 
we  mount  through  narrow,  winding  lanes,  enclosed 
by  small  houses,  the  heart  of  the  old  town  to 
Mount  Joli.  On  the  high  plateau,  covered  with 
green  turf  and  shaded  by  stately  elms,  stands  the 
Chapel  Notre-Dame-de-Grace,  a  small  building, 
whitewashed,  with  grated  windows,  a  domed  porch, 
and  a  tower  resembling  an  Italian  campanile.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  votive  offerings,  of  ships 
caught  in  a  storm  and  safely  brought  to  port.  It 
is  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  On  Whit-Monday  Mass  is 
celebrated  in  the  open,  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
multitude  of  fishermen.  The  first  chapel  was, 
according  to  tradition,  founded  by  Duke  Richard 
II.  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow.  But  the  building 
erected  close  to  the  hill-side,  and  intended  to  serve 
as  a  landmark  to  seafarers,  was  destroyed  by  a 
violent  storm,  and  the  present  church  was  built 
in  1606,  a  memorial  of  the  age  that  saw  the  cessa- 
tion of  religious  wars. 

On  the  terrace  in  front  there  is  a  crucifix,  which 
commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Seine,  the  green  slopes  on  either  side  of  the  river, 
and  the  port  of  Havre  opposite,  the  deep  blue 
of  the  river  winding  like  a  serpent  among  the 
grey  sandbanks  that  emerge  at  low  water.  Nor 
is  it  difficult  to  see,  on  comparing  the  lines  of 
buoys  that  mark  the  twisting  and  turning  passage 
across  the  sands  on  the  south  side  with  the 
dark-blue  expanse  of  water  that  washes  the 
northern  shore,  why  Honfleur  has  remained  be- 
hind,   and    seems    asleep   in   the    afternoon    sun- 
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light  amongst  its  sands,  whilst  Havre  has  become 
the  port  of  Rouen  and  Paris. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  chapel  there  is  the 
garden  and  pavilion,  formerly  the  property  of 
Colonel  de  Perthuis,  where  Louis  Philippe  found 
refuge  in  1848,  when  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  he  was  endeavouring  to  make  his 
escape  to  England.  From  here  on  the  evening  of 
March  3rd  the  King  and  his  family  descended 
to  Honfleur  and  took  ship  to  Havre,  whence 
they  continued  their  journey  unto  exile. 

The  main  road  leads  to  Trouville,  which  is  about 
ten  miles  distant.  There  is  a  service  of  carriages 
which  convey  visitors  during  the  summer  season 
for  the  modest  sum  of  1  fr.  60  or  2  fr.  10  along  the 
sea  to  Villerville  and  back  through  the  forest  of 
Touques. 

Half  an  hour's  walk  on  a  road  lined  with  hedges 
and  shaded  with  elms,  affording  ever  and  anon 
glimpses  of  the  sea,  brings  us  to  Vasoury.  The 
chateau  in  the  midst  of  a  park  is  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  it  has  replaced  a  fort,  which  must  have 
harboured  many  a  time  John  Lackland  with  all 
his  riotous  followers.  The  church  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  clothed  with  glorious  vegetation,  was  like- 
wise built  in  his  days  ;  it  is  now  private  property  ; 
the  nave  with  its  round-arched  windows,  the 
portal  with  its  handsome  panels,  the  inscriptions 
on  the  flagstones  in  Gothic  letters — all  speak  of 
that  age. 

Another  half-hour's  walk  and  in  a  setting  of 
richest  verdure  there  emerge  the  roofs  of  Penne- 
de-Pic.  Sanctus  Georgius  de  Pennapice  derives  its 
name  from  a  house  which  the  Templars  possessed. 
The  fertile  soil,  the  genial  climate,  the  lovely 
scenery  fully  account  for  the  settlement  of  the 
spiritual  knights  at  this  spot.     A  few  crumbling 
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walls  still  mark  the  site  of  their  residence ;  their 
church  remains,  though  partly  rebuilt  and  changed. 
In  the  court  there  was  discovered  a  large  stone 
sarcophagus,  which  contained  human  remains  in 
a  strange  state  of  preservation ;  there  was  no 
inscription  on  the  coffin,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  body  is  that  of  a  Knight  of  the 
Temple.  Several  chateaux  are  scattered  over  the 
rich  smiling  landscape  in  sight  of  the  sea,  one  of 
them  formerly  the  residence  of  Marshal  Lannes, 
Comte  de  Montebello.  About  two  miles  away,  in 
the  blue  expanse  of  water,  stretching  away  to- 
wards the  west,  there  is  a  rocky  bank  covered 
with  shingle  and  sand — the  Banc  du  Ratier  ;  it 
supplies  the  countryside  and  the  restaurants  with 
mussels,  but  those  who  relish  these  molluscs  should 
remember  the  popular  saying — not  to  collect  them 
before  the  first  of  May,  nor  to  eat  them  before  the 
first  thunderstorm. 

The  road  continues  another  half-hour  through 
meadows  and  avenues,  past  thatched  farmhouses 
to  Criqueboeuf.  Its  church,  like  many  others 
along  the  coast,  must  have  been  built  during  that 
time  of  religious  fervour  that  preceded  the 
Crusade  in  which  Richard  Lionheart  and  Philippe 
Augustus  took  part.  Built  in  Roman  style,  it  was 
renewed  during  the  period  of  the  Renaissance. 
It  is  completely  clothed  with  a  mantle  of  ivy,  and 
seems  smothered,  even  to  the  stunted  square  tower, 
with  a  mass  of  dark-green  foliage.  Close  by  there 
is  a  large  sheet  of  water.  The  dark  shades  of  the 
church,  the  lighter  tints  of  the  trees  reflected  in 
the  lake  offer  a  study  in  green  ;  the  thatched  roofs 
that  emerge,  the  front  of  the  manor-house,  the 
white  cross  before  the  chapel  are  all  in  perfect 
keeping  with  this  picture  of  a  world  that  has 
passed  away. 
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The  road  descends  to  Villerville,  a  cluster  of 
houses  round  an  old  church.  The  square  clock- 
tower  and  the  choir,  grey  and  weather-beaten,  tell 
unmistakably  their  age,  the  twelfth  century ;  in 
modern  days  transepts  and  aisles  have  been  added 
in  the  same  style.  The  interior,  entirely  rebuilt, 
has  a  modern  appearance  and  contains  several 
pictures  of  fine  colouring,  "  The  Life  of  the  Virgin," 
"  The  Ascension  "  (painted  on  wood),  which  merit 
attention. 

The  Willervilla,  mentioned  in  a  charter  of  1195, 
a  group  of  farmhouses  and  huts  of  fishermen,  was 
first  discovered  by  painters  who  came  from  Trou- 
ville.  Their  attention  was  arrested  by  the  luxu- 
rious green  of  the  hill-side  crowned  with  forest, 
and  by  the  view  over  the  estuary  of  the  Seine  dotted 
with  sails,  showing  far  beyond  a  line  of  white  cliffs 
losing  themselves  in  the  haze,  and  at  their  feet 
beneath  the  broken  rocks  and  sandbanks,  over 
which  the  waves  were  tumbling.  After  the  painters 
came  the  people  of  fashion ;  thus  there  remained 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  the  houses  of  fishermen,  half- 
hidden  amongst  the  trees  blown  landwards  by  the 
sea  winds ;  and  beneath  sprang  up  villas  and  chalets 
with  elegant  gardens  built  in  line  along  a  drive, 
like  a  scene  on  the  stage.  It  was  in  1870,  that  the 
first  new  residences  were  built  and  that  elegant 
toilettes  shone  amidst  the  rustic  scenery ;  great 
personages  came  here  in  summer — the  Marshals 
Canrobert  and  Bourbaki,  and  the  Empress  Eugenie 
on  a  visit  to  her  cousin,  the  Duchess  of  Malakoff. 

Behind  the  church  the  road  leads  down  to  the 
beach,  where  on  a  kind  of  stockade  stands  the 
small  casino.  To  the  west  are  les  Cremiers,  ancient 
quarries.  All  the  way  to  Trouville  are  lofty  cliffs 
which  have  been  worn  by  the  sea,  their  debris 
falling  in  picturesque  masses.     The  legends  have 
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fixed  upon  this  spot;  it  was  here  that  the  fairy- 
took  refuge  who  put  an  end  to  the  exploits  of  the 
giant  Ratir. 

The  main  road  leads  through  a  wooded  valley  in 
about  half  an  hour  to  Hennequeville.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  gayest  and  most  festive  of  water- 
ing-places becomes  evident.  Amidst  meadows  and 
orchards  appear  villas  with  elegant  gardens.  But 
there  have  remained  the  old  farms  surrounded 
with  hedges  of  yoke-elm,  with  the  blossom  of  rose, 
woodbine,  and  elder  half-hidden  behind  orchards 
of  apple-trees.  A  society  has  been  formed  to  pre- 
serve the  natural  charm  of  the  countryside. 
Amongst  the  members  are  an  actress,  Madame 
Rejane,  a  former  Secretary  of  State,  M.  Millerand, 
and  a  captain  of  industry,  M.  Menier.  Two 
avenues  descend  amidst  meadows  and  cottages  to 
the  sea.  The  road,  the  route  de  la  Corniche,  con- 
tinues its  stately  course,  affording  every  now  and 
then  glimpses  of  the  ocean  and  suddenly  unfolding 
from  a  height  of  400  feet  a  magnificent  panorama 
of  the  sister-towns,  Trouville  and  Deauville,  with 
hotels  and  esplanades  and  grey  sands  stretching 
far  away  towards  the  west. 
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TROUVILLE 


Trouville  stands  for  all  that  is  gay  in  the 
Parisian  world  by  the  sea,  jeunesse  do7'4e  and 
actresses,  a  throng  of  astonishing  hats  and  toilettes, 
bathers  in  costumes  that  attract  attention,  music 
and  dances,  races,  high  play  and  regattas.  It 
seems  incredible  that  this  town  owes  its  name 
and  existence  to  an  old  Viking ;  Thorolfivilla 
'became  Tourouville  and  Trouville.  The  earliest 
records  speak  of  the  harbour  of  the  Touques, 
whence  shippers  conveyed  stone  for  the  building 
of  a  church  up  the  river.  The  general  chart 
of  Normandy  of  1545  records  the  existence  of 
the  town.  The  chronicles  of  Honfleur  of  1612 
mention  the  vessels  that  started  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Touques  on  a  voyage  of  exploration. 
Sloops  and  doggers  lay  here  at  anchor,  engaged 
in  trade  up  the  river  and  along  the  coast. 
Until  1837  Trouville  was  a  fishing  village, 
scattered  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  surrounded 
with  orchards  of  apple-trees.  The  Touques 
meandered  through  marshes,  where  now  rise 
the  white  villas  of  Deauville.  Peasants  in 
wooden  sabots  and  women  in  cotton  capes  were 
the  sole  inhabitants,  unconscious  of  the  beauty 
of  shore  and  sea,  and  of  the  fortune  in  store 
for    them.      A    Parisian    painter,    Charles    Louis 
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Mozin,  on  a  passing  visit  to  the  seaside,  first 
pitched  here  his  tent.  His  pictures  in  the  Salon 
of  1834,  "The  Passenger  Boats,"  "The  Rising 
Sea,"  "The  Setting  Sun,"  "An  English  Schooner 
awaiting  the  Tide,"  exhibited  the  charms  of  the 
coast.  The  works  of  Boudin  helped  to  draw 
attention  to  the  place.  In  1838  Trouville  issued 
its  first  advertisement,  setting  forth  in  most 
dignified  language  "  the  number  of  small  clean 
houses  it  possessed,  besides  two  hotels,  bathing- 
machines  which  could  be  wheeled  down  to  the 
water,  and  bathing-costumes  which  could  be 
hired."  The  artists  appear  to  have  left  a 
remarkable  reputation.  When  Alexander  Dumas 
entered  one  of  the  modest  inns,  the  landlady 
before  stating  the  price  of  board  asked  him 
whether  he  was  a  painter  or  a  poet.  "  Why  ? " 
asked  the  visitor.  "Because,"  was  the  reply, 
"  painters  have  the  appetite  of  devils,  and  would 
eat  pebbles,  whilst  poets,  always  in  the  clouds, 
never  think  of  food."  The  good  woman  must 
have  changed  her  opinion,  for  the  author  of  the 
"Three  Musketeers,"  though  a  poet,  was  a  man 
mighty  in  the  use  of  knife  and  fork. 

After  the  painters  came  the  wealthy  men,  the 
leaders  of  fashion,  the  Count  d'Hautpoul,  the 
Baron  Clary,  Madame  Char,  the  architect,  de 
Gisors,  who  helped  to  make  Trouville ;  their 
names  are  written  on  their  villas. 

To  obtain  a  general  view  of  the  town  and 
harbour,  it  will  be  best  to  follow  the  main  road 
as  far  as  the  bridge  of  the  Touques.  Along  its 
banks  boats  are  moored ;  a  section  of  the  bridge 
is  movable  and  offers  an  entrance  to  the  vessels 
that  ply  on  the  river.  From  here  there  started 
formerly  the  heavy  barges,  the  flat-bottomed 
boats,   up    the    winding    course    of    the   Touques, 
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and  out  to  sea.  A  short  turn  this  side  the  bridge 
leads  to  the  Chapel  Saint-Jean,  the  original  parish 
church.  All  along  the  steep  sides  of  the  hill  as 
far  as  the  town  hall  extended  the  old  village  ;  the 
new  city  of  bathers  and  visitors  has  been  built 
up  along  the  shore  or  on  the  high  ground 
that  lies  beyond.  In  the  garden  of  the  hospital 
stands  the  place  of  worship  which  is  still  dear 
to  the  native  sailors.  It  is  a  small  square 
building,  some  thirty-five  feet  by  twenty-five, 
with  low  roof  and  stunted  tower,  lighted  on 
each  side  by  three  arched  windows ;  its  sole 
ornaments  are  two  wooden  painted  statues,  one 
of  the  Virgin,  the  other  of  Saint  John  Baptist, 
and  stone  carvings  in  the  wall  of  the  vestry. 
All  is  small  and  simple  and  humble  in  this  church 
of  a  sailor's  hamlet,  and  forms  a  striking  con- 
trast to  Notre-Dame-des-Victoires,  the  church 
of  the  elegant  visitors,  which  stands  on  the  side 
of  the  same  hill.  Facing  the  chapel  in  the 
Pavilion  Elisabeth  there  is  an  inscription,  giving 
the  date  of  its  construction,  1884,  and  mentioning 
the  wealthy  and  princely  donors — the  Princess 
of  Wagram,  Mackay,  G.  de  Rothschild,  and  other 
leaders  of  Trouville  society.  The  visitors  curious 
of  seeing  remains  of  the  old  village  will  find 
in  the  lanes  almost  opposite  the  hospital  cottages 
that  recall  the  earliest  water-colours  of  Isabey. 

Descending  to  the  quay  the  road  leads  to  the 
fish-market,  always  full  of  life  and  movement ; 
some  80  barges  and  900  men  are  engaged  in 
fishing.  A  crowd  of  unmistakably  marine  appear- 
ance listens  here  to  the  excited  bidding  for  baskets 
of  mackerel  and  whiting ;  amongst  them  is  a 
sprinkling  of  straw  -  hats,  white  flannels,  and 
elegant  frocks ;  the  old  world  and  the  new  are 
mingling.      On   the   other   side   of    the    river  are 
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the  docks,  which  receive  the  vessels  that  trade 
with  England  and  the  North,  and  import  coal, 
wood,  and  cement.  At  the  end  of  the  quay  the 
steamer  from  Havre  daily  emits  its  swarms  of 
holiday-makers  and  trippers ;  at  low-tide  the 
vessels  do  not  enter  the  Touques,  but  land  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  promenade,  the  Roches  Noires. 
There  is  during  the  season  the  usual  crowd  of 
porters  and  carriages,  the  shouting  and  tumbling 
about  of  luggage,  the  scramble  of  the  visitors 
to  find  lodgings. 

From  the  quay  the  road  leads  straight  up  to 
Notre-Dame-des-Victoires,  which,  new  and  elegant 
and  imposing,  looks  down  from  its  height  upon 
the  town  spread  out  at  its  feet.  Built  in  1843, 
it  has  taken  the  place  of  the  church  of  olden 
days,  which  has  disappeared  in  the  grounds  of 
the  hospital.  Barauton  has  adorned  the  interior 
with  mural  paintings,  the  subjects  of  which  are 
taken  from  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament ;  in 
the  vault  of  the  choir  there  are  represented  Christ 
and  the  twelve  Apostles.  An  inscription  on  a 
marble  tablet  recalls  the  Prussian  invasion  in 
1870.  Behind  the  high  altar  another  inscription 
recounts  the  offerings  made  by  the  Comte 
d'HautiDoul.  Behind  the  church  is  the  park  of 
the  comte,  the  grandson  of  the  Prince  of 
Wagram,  a  cousin  of  Murat,  one  of  the  first 
inhabitants  and  benefactors  who  helped  to  make 
Trouville. 

Leaving  to  the  right  the  rue  des  Bains  and 
the  rue  de  Paris,  which  contain  during  the 
season  all  the  fashionable  shops,  the  quay  leads 
to  the  place  de  I'Hotel  de  Ville.  As  late  as  1875 
the  sea  at  high  tide  covered  the  adjacent  ground, 
the  banks  descending  with  a  gentle  slope  to  the 
Touques.     Here   were   the   old  shipyards  as   they 
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appear  in  all  their  picturesque  simplicity  in  old 
prints.  Then  were  built  the  first  walls  from, 
stones  drawn  from  Hennequeville  to  protect 
the  fishermen's  cottages.  Later  on,  when  the 
road  was  made  that  skirts  the  sea  to  the  west, 
a  regular  quay  was  constructed  some  400 
metres  in  length,  which  appeared  as  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world  to  the  astonished  natives. 
The  successive  works  that  had  to  be  undertaken 
marked  the  growth  of  the  watering-place.  In 
1890  the  quays  and  walls  were  finished  that 
extend  from  the  bridge  to  the  square  of  the 
town  hall. 

In  the  town  hall,  built  in  the  style  Louis  XIII., 
are  two  pictures,  which  lovers  of  the  old  and 
the  bygone  will  study  with  interest,  painted  by 
the  two  masters  who  first  drew  attention  to  the 
place,  "  A  Village  by  the  Sea,"  by  E.  Isabey,  and 
the  "View  of  the  Jetty  of  Trouville,"  by  Ch. 
Mozin. 

By  the  town  hall  are  the  public  gardens  with 
their  concerts,  the  Eden-Casino  with  its  frivolities, 
the  station  of  the  life-boat,  the  hot  baths,  that 
lie  on  the  sea-front.  The  sea-front  shows  the 
rapid  rise  of  Trouville.  In  the  early  forties  the 
visitor  to  this  nest  of  painters  and  writers  would 
have  seen  on  the  wooded  heights  the  solitary 
Chalet  Cordier,  on  the  extreme  right  the 
buildings  that  surround  the  town  hall,  further  to 
the  right  the  villa  of  the  doctor  to  the  English 
Embassy  at  Paris,  the  maker  of  modern  Deauville. 

From  here  extended  a  long  stretch  of  sand, 
where  now  the  residences  of  the  wealthy  have 
sprung  up.  A  placard  of  the  year  1838  vaunts 
all  the  attractions  of  the  first  casino  of  Trouville 
— a  lobby  and  a  cloak-room,  a  saloon  forty  feet  by 
twenty,  offering   shelter   against  "  the   ardour   of 
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the  sun,"  one  piano,  four  journals,  a  library  of 
500  volumes  containing  the  novels  of  Scott  and 
Cooper,  Paul  de  Kock  and  Eugene  Sue  ;  we  are 
also  informed  that  there  are  tables  for  playing 
and  comfortable  chairs.  It  is  instructive  to  com- 
pare with  this  the  casino  of  to-day,  with  its  vast 
entrance-hall,  galleries,  and  theatre,  saloons  for 
concerts  and  dances,  rooms  for  reading  and 
billiards  and  gambling,  as  well  as  different  clubs. 
All  along  the  beach  are  the  bathing-cabins ; 
the  season  runs  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the 
end  of  September,  and  attains  its  height  at  the 
time  of  the  races.  In  mid-August  afternoons 
when  the  sea  gleams  afar  under  the  light  of  the 
western  sun,  when  appear  like  white  wings  the 
sails  of  yachts,  when  the  beach  is  alive  with 
bathers  in  wonderful  costumes,  and  the  promenade 
crowded  with  all  that  is  elegant  and  gay,  the 
scene  appears  as  of  fairyland. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  plage  stands  the 
monumental  Hotel  des  Roches-Noires,  which 
was  built  in  1866  to  rival  the  palaces  which  were 
growing  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  Touques,  in 
Deauville.  Further  on,  beyond  a  row  of  fine 
villas,  is  the  Hotel  de  la  Jetee  des  Anglais,  erected 
in  the  ancient  and  picturesque  Norman  style. 
The  jetty,  supported  by  iron  arches,  was  con- 
structed in  1892  by  an  English  company,  which 
intended  to  develop  the  town  in  this  direction. 
Some  of  the  Havre  steamers  call  here.  A  short 
distance  beyond  there  begin  the  layers  of  black 
rock,  which  continue  as  far  as  Hennequeville ; 
their  debris  are  swept  by  the  waves  at  high  tide, 
at  low  water  they  appear  covered  with  weeds 
and  a  living  mantle  of  mussels. 

On  the  hill  overlooking  the  baths  stands  Notre- 
Dame  -  de  -  Bon  -  Secours,     a    solid     and     massive 
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building  in  the  ornate  Byzantine  style  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  a  monument  of  the  zeal  and 
devotion  of  the  cur6,  and  the  generosity  of  his 
parishioners.  Of  stately  proportions,  the  church 
possesses  all  the  ornaments  of  religious  fashion 
— fine  stained-glass  windows,  a  pulpit  with  wood- 
carvings  by  Heraut  of  Rennes,  a  confessional 
adorned  with  bas-reliefs,  that  represent  scenes  of 
the  sacred  history.  Most  original  are  the 
statuettes,  done  by  the  sculptor  Decorchemont, 
representing  different  virtues  and  the  vices 
opposed  to  them,  the  latter  appearing  each  in 
the  shape  of  an  animal — an  owl,  a  fox,  a  pig,  and 
a  demon.  There  are  some  good  copies  of  Old 
Masters,  such  as  the  "  Holy  Family  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto  "  ;  worth  notice  are  a  Flemish  tapestry  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  representing  the  Scourging, 
and  at  the  high  altar  a  bas-relief  in  imitation  of 
Vinci's  great  picture.  A  catafalque  of  carved 
oak,  similar  to  those  erected  in  past  times  for 
princes  and  bishops,  a  richly  jewelled  pix,  a 
monstrance  with  an  image  of  Our  Lady,  wonder- 
fully ornate  stoles  and  rochets,  a  golden  cross 
presented  to  the  cure,  and  kept  in  the  vestry — 
all  these  recall  an  elegant  parish  church,  and  form 
a  strange  contrast  to  the  humble  and  venerable 
places  of  worship  of  the  neighbouring  Norman 
villages. 

Close  by  in  the  rue  des  Rosiers  is  the  house 
in  which  Louis  Philippe  took  refuge  after  the 
Revolution  in  1818.  He  arrived  on  February 
29th,  and  lay  hid  in  this  residence,  which 
belonged  to  Victor  Barbet,  a  brother  of  the 
captain  of  the  port,  hoping  to  find  a  boat  which 
could  take  him  to  Honfleur  and  thence  to  England. 
Search  was  being  made ;  on  the  following  day 
the  King  was  hurried  to  the  house  of  M.  Guestier, 
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the  former  mayor,  by  his  followers.  From  here, 
to  save  his  life,  he  hastened  on  foot  to  Touques, 
where  carriages  received  the  fugitives  and  con- 
veyed them  to  Honfleur. 

In  the  rue  de  la  Chapelle,  not  far,  is  the 
small  old  church  Notre-Dame-de-Pitie,  which  has 
been  quite  lately  restored.  Farther  on  is  the 
beautiful  Villa  Montebello,  one  of  the  earliest 
elegant  residences  of  Trouville,  the  property  of 
that  family  whose  name  evokes  grateful  and 
pleasant  memories  to  every  lover  of  sparkling 
champagne.  Farther  up  the  hill  on  the  main 
road  to  Hennequeville  is  the  Chalet  Cordier, 
one  of  the  very  first  erected,  unpretending 
in  comparison  with  the  sumptuous  summer- 
palaces  of  our  days,  but  lovely  in  its  setting  of 
verdure  and  the  glorious  view  of  sea  and  sky 
which  it  commands.  Adolphe  Cordier  was  Sous- 
prefect  of  Pont  I'Eveque,  a  representative  of  the 
people  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  1848,  one 
of  the  makers  of  Trouville.  With  a  true  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things  Thiers,  when  in  1872 
he  paid  as  first  President  of  the  Republic  an 
official  visit,  chose  this  chalet  as  his  residence. 

Returning  towards  the  port  and  the  bridge 
that  leads  to  the  railway  station,  the  visitor 
passes  in  the  old  part  of  the  town,  near  the 
hospital,  on  his  left  hand  the  Justice  de  Paix. 
This  stands  on  the  grounds  of  an  old  feoff,  which 
in  the  sixteenth  century  belonged  to  Jacques 
d'Estimauville,  who  must  have  rendered  signal 
services  to  his  sovereign,  Francis  I.  ;  for  the 
King  gave  his  name  to  one  of  the  streets  of 
Havre.  The  parish  of  Saint-Jean,  the  church  of 
which  still  remains,  comprised  several  other 
feoffs ;  they  were  all  united  in  1656  by  the 
lords  of  the  manor  under   the   name  which   now 
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no  longer  suggests  feudal  tenancy,  Trouville. 
The  manorhouse  still  remains  ;  it  is  of  brick 
and  stone  with  a  lofty  roof  pierced  by  numerous 
windows,  which  has  the  unmistakable  character 
of  the  age  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  was  probably 
built  by  Robert  de  Nollent,  Seigneur  of  Trouville. 
In  1729  a  daughter  of  his  house  married  a  son 
of  Aguesseau,  who  was  the  Chancellor  of  France 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  The  property 
13assed  into  the  hands  of  Monsieur  Vallee,  one  of 
the  makers  of  Trouville,  then  of  the  Prince  Murat, 
then — such  is  the  power  of  modern  money — of 
the  director  of  a  bank.  Two  side-wings  have 
been  added  to  the  stately,  old-fashioned  building, 
which  is  surrounded  by  fine  grounds,  and  com- 
mands a  glorious  view  over  the  Touques,  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Canisy,  and  the  seashore  to 
Houlgate  and  Cabourg. 

The  bridge  at  the  head  of  the  harbour  leads 
to  the  station,  a  second  bridge  across  the  docks 
to  Deauville.  The  winding  course  of  the  Touques, 
which  formed  vast  marshes,  on  approaching  the 
sea  was  corrected,  the  river  was  turned  at  a 
right  angle  to  the  east  and  banked  in  with 
quays.  At  the  same  time  the  eastern  jetty  was 
lengthened.  The  harbour  now  possesses  all  things 
necessary  for  its  fleet  of  fishing  boats,  for  its 
luxurious  yachts  and  the  passenger  steamers. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  water  lies  Deauville, 
a  city  of  stately  and  regular  roads,  of  magnificent 
villas  and  gardens,  affecting  a  calm  and  aristo- 
cratic appearance  as  compared  with  her  noisy 
neighbour,  who  offers  hospitality  to  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  Once  a  year  only,  during 
the  first  half  of  August,  "  the  great  fortnight," 
Deauville  forgets  its  great  airs  and  grows  excited 
over   the   races.     Behind   the   town,    between  the 
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avenue  de  Villers  and  the  left  bank  of  the 
Touques,  there  is  the  ground  where  the  celebrated 
races  are  rvin.  The  first  of  them  were  inaugurated 
by  the  Duke  de  Morny  in  1864,  a  year  after  the 
opening  of  the  Grand  Prix  in  Paris.  The  original 
handicap  of  6,000  francs  became  two  years 
later  the  celebrated  Deauville  Cup.  Every  year, 
since  then,  has  seen  a  gathering  of  men  and 
women  renowned  in  the  racing  world — the 
members  of  the  Jockey  Club — who  come  to  see 
and  to  bet  on  the  favourite  horses ;  and  the 
fashionable  crowd  which  fills  the  tribunes  of  the 
hippodrome,  is  that  of  a  great  city.  At  pther 
seasons  of  the  year  the  course  serves  for  polo 
and  tennis.  In  former  times  this  ground  bore 
the  characteristic  name  of  the  Great  Marsh, 
which  was  bordered  by  the  waters  of  the  Guvres, 
by  the  road,  and  the  ravine  of  St.  Laurent. 
The  man  who  made  the  course,  who  created 
Deauville,  and  gave  it  the  stamp  of  the  "  grand 
seigneur,"  was  the  minister,  the  confidential  friend 
of  Napoleon  III.,  the  Duke  de  Morny.  One  of 
the  three  agents  who  in  December,  1851,  organised 
the  coup  d'etat,  and  established  the  Second 
Empire,  he  was  also  the  author  of  some  of  the 
liberal  reforms  that  were  introduced  ;  more  than 
any  other  he  helped  to  shape  for  fifteen  years 
the  foreign  policy  of  France  ;  his  death  in  1865 
deprived  Napoleon  of  an  able  counsellor  at  the 
very  time  when  the  German  political  designs 
began  to  trouble  the  world.  His  memory  has 
shared  the  fate  of  the  Empire,  which  he  helped 
to  build  up,  and  of  this  Deauville  offers  a  curious 
and  characteristic  illustration.  It  was  in  1858 
that  the  Duke  had  brought  up  the  railway  ;  by 
his  initiative  the  dock  was  dug  and  the  bridge 
built.     On  the  land   of   rolling   downs  and  sands 
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and  marshes,  as  it  appears  in  old  prints,  a 
company  had  intended  to  erect  residences ;  a  law- 
suit which  had  continued  for  five  years  with  the 
community  of  Deauville  for  the  right  of  possession 
and  of  building  was  settled  in  1859  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Duke ;  then  was  built  that  splendid 
terrace  which  extends  for  a  mile  along  the  sea- 
front,  bordered  all  the  way  by  villas  and  gardens. 
There  still  remains  la  place  de  Morny,  from  which 
radiate  the  principal  streets  of  Deauville  ;  but  the 
statue  of  the  Duke  was  knocked  down  after  the 
proclamation  of  the  Republic  in  1871,  sharing 
the  fate  of  other  historical  monuments,  and  now 
lies  hidden,  so  the  legend  has  it,  awaiting  its 
resurrection  in  the  darkness  of  a  neighbouring 
cellar  ;  its  place  was  taken  by  a  fountain  cast  in 
bronze.  The  Republic,  though  sternly  condemn- 
ing the  author,  gratefully  accepted  the  legacy  of 
his  work,  which  continues — inonumentuin  cer^e 
perennius — a  flourishing  city.  The  main  artery 
which  connects  the  race-course  with  the  terrace 
is  the  avenue  de  I'Hippodrome,  bordered  with 
trees  and  later  on  with  buildings  of  monumental 
appearance,  the  ground-floors  of  which  are  occupied 
by  shops.  At  the  right  end  is  the  huge  block  of 
the  Grand  Hotel,  surrounded  by  luxurious  gardens, 
which  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  terrace.  Strolling: 
along  the  promenade,  the  visitor  beholds  the 
history  of  Deauville  in  the  houses  before  him. 
It  was  in  1862  that  the  first  residence  arose,  the 
Villa  Elisabeth ;  its  square  tower,  with  battle- 
ments overgrown  with  ivy,  its  bay  windows  bear 
the  unmistakable  character  of  an  English  country- 
house  ;  the  adjoining  Victoria  Lodge  proclaims  its 
nationality  by  its  name  and  style.  These  were 
fifty  years  ago  the  only  habitations,  and  belonged 
to  that  Doctor  Oliffe  whose  villa  in  Trouville  still 
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survives.  He  first  conceived  the  idea  of  building 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Touques  a  watering-place, 
and  gave  the  first  residences  and  indeed  the  new 
city  a  look  and  appearance,  which  recalls  the 
English  seaside  and  bears  a  curious  resemblance 
to  Ryde  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Within  three 
years  there  had  sprung  up  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  mansions,  most  of  them  with  grounds 
and  gardens  and  springing  fountains ;  the  rate  of 
progress  has  not  been  maintained.  Since  1895 
some  two  hundred  new  villas  have  been  added  ; 
the  oblong  square  that  lies  between  the  avenue 
and  the  terrace,  bounded  towards  the  east  by 
the  ■  docks,  towards  the  west  by  Tourgeville,  is 
filling  up  with  houses,  each  one  surrounded  with 
green.  Worthy  of  note  amongst  them  are  the 
Villa  Juliette,  which  belonged  to  Eugene  Boudin, 
the  painter  of  sea-pictures,  a  collection  of  whose 
works  is  in  the  museum  of  his  native  town — 
Honfleur — and  the  Villa  Vanderbilt,  with  its 
thatched  roof  and  vast  stables.  Facing  the  sea 
are  "the  Green  Lodge,"  further  on  the  Hotel  de 
la  Terrasse,  the  Grand  Hotel,  and  the  Jockey 
Club.  The  Villa  Louisiane,  built  of  brick  and 
stone  with  polygonal  towers  in  the  midst  of  a 
lovely  garden,  was  originally  the  residence  of 
the  Duke  de  Morny,  and  then  became  the  property 
of  the  Baronne  d'Erlanger.  These  rich  buildings 
with  their  sumptuous  gardens,  right  in  the  heart 
of  the  Terrace,  opposite  the  Etablissement  des 
Bains,  show  the  true  character  of  Deauville. 
Further  on  come  the  English  villas ;  next  to 
them  the  Maison  Romaine,  which  forms  a  curious 
contrast  to  the  square  towers  and  battlements 
of  its  neighbours  by  its  style,  suggesting  Italian 
Renaissance.  La  Villa  Palissy  was  the  property 
of   the   painter   JoUivet,   who   adorned   the   front 
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with  ornaments  of  terra-cotta ;  the  frieze  repre- 
sents a  boat  mounted  by  love-gods,  a  symbol  of 
trade  and  commerce. 

When  the  Terrace  was  built,  about  1860,  its 
granite  walls  were  bathed  by  the  waves  at  high 
tide ;  but  the  waters  have  retreated,  and  at 
low  tide  there  appears  an  enormous  stretch  of 
sand,  in  some  parts  a  thousand  feet  in  breadth. 

Except  during  "  the  great  fortnight  "  in  August, 
when  in  addition  to  the  races  there  are  golf,  tennis, 
polo,  and  pigeon-shooting  competitions,  when  fetes 
succeed  each  other  like  the  dreams  of  a  fever- 
haunted  patient,  Deauville  has  the  character  of 
great  self-composure,  of  luxurious  wealth.  Its  true 
life  is  not,  as  in  Trouville,  in  the  hotels  and  on  the 
sands,  but  within  its  stately  residences,  and  finds 
expression  in  balls  and  concerts,  in  dances  and 
frivolities,  which  last  but  a  summer  month.  In 
September  the  shutters  begin  to  go  up  all  along 
the  front.  In  October  the  promenade,  which  had 
been  a  vision  of  carriages  and  motor-cars  and  of 
bewitching  toilettes,  is  as  sad  and  solitary  as  the 
sea. 

Behind  the  town  and  near  the  race-course  is  the 
Church  of  St.  Augustin,  a  brick  building  in  Roman 
style.  An  inscription  beside  the  door  records  its 
history.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  in  1861:  by 
the  Duke  de  Morny  ;  a  year  later  the  church  was 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux ;  but  in  the 
meantime  the  benefactor,  to  whom  its  erection  was 
due,  had  passed  away.  The  church,  more  grateful 
than  the  town,  has  in  a  second  inscription  left 
a  record  of  the  liberality  of  the  founder.  The  apse 
represents  a  glorification  of  the  Patron  Saint.  In 
the  centre  there  is  pictured  Saint  Augustin  ;  on 
his  right  hand  St.  Paul,  Isaia,  Aaron,  Aristotle, 
and   Cicero ;   on   his   left   St.   Peter,  St.  Matthew, 
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David,  Moses,  and  Plato  ;  at  his  feet  appear  "  Error  " 
and  "  Vice,"  whom  he  overcame  by  his  writings. 
On  the  walls  of  the  nave  are  frescoes  that  repro- 
duce the  life  of  St.  Augustin,  as  well  as  of  St. 
Laurentius. 

The  church  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  At  the 
distance  of  ten  minutes,  on  the  slope  of  Mount 
Canisy,  lies  Old  Deauville ;  its  humble  dwellings  of 
sailors  and  farmers  look  down  upon  the  white, 
glittering  city  at  its  feet,  and  remember  well  the 
time  when  all  this  fair  show  was  a  waste  of  downs 
and  sand.  On  the  summit  of  the  green  hill  towers 
the  Church  of  St.  Laurentius,  which  must  have 
seen  the  sails  that  conveyed  the  Conqueror  and 
his  retainers  down  the  river.  The  grey  walls  of  its 
choir,  its  windows,  like  loopholes,  the  cornice  with 
its  grinning  heads,  old,  worn,  and  weather-beaten, 
offer  a  characteristic  contrast  to  the  new  church, 
with  its  colour  and  its  paintings,  that  has  arisen 
below. 

The  visitor  who  comes  to  these  parts  in  August 
and  mingles  with  the  festive  crowds  will  pay 
high  prices  at  any  of  the  palatial  hotels ;  he  will 
obtain  more  moderate  terms  at  Frascati's  in  Deau- 
ville, at  the  Touring-Hotel  or  the  Jetee-Promenade 
in  Trouville.  He  can  get  a  furnished  villa  from 
ten  pounds  to  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  season  ; 
he  may  try  his  fortune  and  tempt  Providence  in 
a  pension  or  with  a  private  family.  If  he  hates 
the  "  profane  crowd  and  the  din  of  cities,"  he  will 
withdraw  to  one  of  those  dear  old  places  which  lie 
nestling  in  the  green  of  orchard  and  garden,  which 
unchanged  have  watched  the  changing  fashions  ; 
he  will  make  friends  with  the  village  folk,  enjoy 
country  fare,  and  daily  "  go  to  town,"  to  watch  the 
crowd  on  the  promenade,  being  "  in,  but  not  of  the 
world." 
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A  lovely  walk  of  an  hour  and  three-quarters 
on  the  road  to  Honfleur  to  the  villa  appropriately 
termed  Bagatelle,  and  thence  to  the  farm  Mont- 
Roty,  leads  through  rich  verdure  and  magnificent 
tufts  of  trees,  through  which  there  are  glimpses  of 
sea  and  shore,  and  along  a  charming  shaded  road 
overlooking  the  luxuriant  valley  of  Callenville, 
back  to  Trouville. 


CHAPTER  XII 

TOUQUES   AND   THE   NEIGHBOURHOOD 

The  chief  excursion  is  to  Touques,  which  lies  at 
the  distance  of  half  an  hour  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river.  This  was,  in  olden  times,  the  chief  town 
of  the  country,  the  stronghold  and  place  of  refuge 
for  the  people.  Its  earliest  fortifications  may  have 
been  erected  by  Charlemagne  to  defend  the  har- 
bour against  the  inroads  of  the  Northmen.  The 
ramparts  must  have  soon  fallen  into  their  hands. 
There  remains  the  ruined  castle,  built  or  enlarged 
by  the  last  of  their  dukes,  with  its  six  enormous 
ivy-covered  towers,  wall,  and  moat.  The  Con- 
queror resided  frequently  within  these  ramparts  ; 
here  he  is  said  to  have  met  many  of  the  barons  and 
to  have  concerted  measures,  before  he  gathered  his 
fleet  and  army  in  the  harbour  of  Dives  for  his 
expedition  to  England.  Amongst  his  followers 
there  is  mentioned  a  Sieur  de  Touques. 

The  stout  round  towers,  half-covered  with  their 
dark-green  mantle,  have  seen  many  scenes  in  the 
pageant  of  history.  In  1139  they  beheld  the  array 
of  Geoffroy  of  Anjou,  who  had  been  ravaging  the 
country  far  and  wide,  and  now  besieged  the  strong- 
hold on  behalf  of  his  wife,  Matilda,  Queen  of  Eng- 
land. They  saw  Richard  Lionheart  in  1197,  the 
very  year  that  he  was  fortifying  his  frontiers 
against  the  encroachments   of   the   French   King. 
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Richard  established  a  fair  on  the  day  of  St.  Mary- 
Magdalene.  A  strange  romance  was  enacted  during 
the  reign  of  that  Prince.  He  had  cast  into  prison 
Hiigues  de  Chaumont,  a  brave  and  distinguished 
officer.  The  prisoner  had  excited  the  pity  and 
gained  the  affection  of  the  daughter  of  the  gover- 
nor, Guillaume  de  Lespinay.  "  Her  love,"  says  the 
account,  "  was  a  ray  of  sunlight  in  his  dungeon." 
He  prevailed  upon  the  lady,  whilst  her  father  was 
asleep  under  the  influence  of  a  drug  that  had  been 
given  him,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  keys  of 
the  postern.  The  knight  made  good  his  escape. 
Whether  the  lovers  were  united  and  "  lived  ever 
happily  afterwards "  the  chronicle  does  not  say. 
It  seems  more  likely  that  the  fugitive  forgot  his 
love ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  governor  was 
hanged  over  the  walls  of  his  chateau.  On  two 
occasions  John  Lackland  assembled  within  these 
ramparts  his  noisy  and  riotous  court. 

During  the  English  wars  Touques,  considered 
one  of  the  strongest  castles  in  the  country,  was 
repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  by  the  contending 
armies,  and  finally,  in  1449,  like  its  neighbour  and 
rival  Honfleur,  conquered  by  Dunois. 

Francis  I.,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  in 
1515,  when  he  came  to  hunt  in  the  neighbouring 
forests,  made  the  old  walls  echo  the  merry  sound 
of  horns,  and  filled  the  courts  with  a  gay  crowd. 
Henri  IV.,  in  the  year  following  his  first  victory,  in 
1590,  appeared  in  Lower  Normandy.  When  the 
neighbouring  towns  surrendered,  Touques  alone 
held  out.  The  King,  anxious  to  continue  his 
expedition,  and  "  not  at  all  desirous  of  amusing 
himself  at  this  place,"  granted  his  enemies,  the 
members  of  the  League,  very  favourable  terms. 

From  that  time  the  town  began  to  decline.  The 
castle    shows    in    its    face    and    on   its   body    the 
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changes  and  vicissitudes  which  it  suffered.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  its  stones  had  served  to  re- 
build the  Church  of  Bonneville  ;  in  1780  it  was 
abandoned,  then  sold  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
Philippe  Egalite ;  for  a  time  this  monument  of 
feudal  rule  served  the  useful  purpose  of  a  stone 
quarry. 

The  road  from  Trouville  leads  past  the  old  manor- 
house  of  Epinay,  which  is  surrounded  by  its  farm 
and  orchard.  Entering  the  old  town  the  traveller 
first  comes  upon  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas. 
Tradition  has  it  that  the  good  people  were  building 
a  church  when  Becket,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  had  quarrelled  with  his  King  and  had 
fled  to  the  Continent,  passed  through  their  town. 
He  advised  them  to  dedicate  it  to  St.  Stephen,  the 
first  of  the  Martyrs  ;  but  they  had  not  completed 
the  work  when  the  news  reached  them  that  the 
Archbishop  had  been  slain  before  the  altar  of  his 
cathedral.  Then  his  advice  apjDeared  to  them  in 
the  light  of  prophecy,  he  himself  seemed  to  them 
the  first  Martyr,  they  dedicated  their  church  to 
St.  Thomas,  and  enshrined  within  it  some  of  his 
relics.  This  building  of  the  twelfth  century  has 
suffered  grievously  at  the  hands  of  restorers.  The 
old  clock-tower,  as  it  appears  in  Mozin's  sketches, 
has  received  modern  Gothic  ornaments  ;  the  ancient 
windows,  which  were  considered  too  long,  were 
replaced  by  others  of  conventional  size  ;  the  place 
of  the  door  is  taken  by  a  wooden  vault.  Within 
the  tower  there  remain  some  of  the  old  things, 
columns  and  windows,  that  are  of  interest.  Against 
the  wall  of  the  nave  are  the  quaint  wooden  statues 
of  the  saints  whose  relics  are  here  preserved.  In 
the  cemetery,  amongst  the  stones  hoary  and  grey 
with  age,  there  is  one  of  modern  times,  recalling 
the  memory  of  a  man 
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Who  worshipped  God, 
Loved  his  King, 
And  paid  his  debts. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Norman  proverb,  "  Qui  paie 
ses  dettes  s'enrichit,"  existed  in  the  days  of  this 
virtuous  citizen,  for  he  died  worth  60,000  francs 
a  year. 

A  monument  of  old-world  wealth  and  dignity  is 
the  market-hall  in  the  centre  of  Touques,  which 
consists  of  strong  and  stout  wooden  pillars  with 
solid  cross-beams,  running  in  parallel  rows  and  sup- 
porting a  lofty  roof.  Too  many  of  these  halls  of 
"  the  good  old  times  "  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
reforming  zeal  of  ignorant  municipalities  ;  we  may 
be  permitted  to  express  the  hope  that  those  of 
Touques  and  Dives  and  Beaumont  may  long  re- 
main, true  pictures  of  the  country  life  of  ancient 
days. 

A  small  lane  leads  to  the  former  town  hall  and 
Justice  de  Paix ;  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  to  the 
open  field  to  obtain  a  view  of  its  f  aqade,  picturesque 
in  its  ruin,  that  looks  toward  the  river.  Two 
English  cannons  are  here,  which  the  soldiers  of 
Henry  V.  left  behind.  Not  far  off  rises  the  Church 
of  St.  Peter,  now  no  longer  used  for  services.  It 
was  the  original  parish  church,  and  must  have 
been  built  at  the  time  when  Duke  William  resided 
in  the  castle,  when  owing  to  his  presence  the 
town  began  to  rise  in  importance.  Students  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  may  study  in  this  build- 
ing all  the  features  of  a  Roman  church  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Upon  a  place  planted  with  lime- 
trees  opens  the  portal,  the  only  part  which  has 
been  rebuilt.  The  octagonal  tower  appears  to 
have  been  added  during  the  twelfth  or  the 
thirteenth    century.       The    arches    and    coluraiis, 
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the  double  windows  on  four  sides,  the  modil- 
lions  beneath  the  roof  rising  like  a  pyramid, 
are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
building.  Time  and  wind  and  weather  have  given 
the  same  harmonious  colouring  to  all  the  various 
parts.  The  interior  makes  a  striking  impression, 
notwithstanding  some  unfortunate  attempts  at 
restoration.  The  round  arches  on  short  and 
thick-set  columns,  the  pendants  at  the  angles  of 
the  tower,  the  mouldings  of  the  small  windows, 
the  vault  of  the  choir,  they  all  speak  of  early 
Norman  times. 

Rightly  the  church  ranks  amongst  the  historical 
monuments,  and  some  four  thousand  pounds  have 
been  spent  on  its  preservation. 

The  port  of  Touques,  the  nearest  to  the  estuary 
of  the  Seine  on  the  coast  of  Lower  Normandy,  was 
at  one  time  of  considerable  importance.  There 
was  life  and  movement  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  ;  flat-bottomed  barges  carried  local  produce, 
cider  and  apples  and  wood,  along  the  coast ;  fishing- 
smacks  came  in  with  every  tide  ;  as  late  as  1855 
vessels  entered  the  port,  when  the  harbour  works 
of  Trouville  put  an  end  to  its  activity. 

Following  the  main  road  up  the  valley,  then 
turning  to  the  left,  the  wanderer  comes  upon  the 
Church  St.  Germain  de  Bonneville.  Two  grand 
yew-trees  stand  guard  over  the  small  building  ;  the 
latter  is  of  recent  origin,  a  side-door  bears  the 
date  1745.  The  main  body  was  raised  a  hundred 
years  earlier ;  its  birth  and  growth  are  disgraceful, 
for  it  was  built  with  materials  torn  out  of  the  body 
of  the  chateau. 

To  the  right  there  appear  the  walls  and  towers, 
clothed  in  green,  of  the  stronghold  of  the 
Conqueror.  Ivy  has  thrown  its  heavy  dark  mantle 
over  the  grey  stone  ;  fine  trees  have  grown  up  on 
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the  plateau,  whence  the  eye  travels  over  the  river- 
valley  and  the  sea.  The  Avails,  though  ruined,  still 
remain  ;  they  are  flanked  by  six  towers  ;  they  are 
pierced  on  the  south  side  by  a  stately  portal,  which 
dates  probably  from  the  thirteenth  century.  Steps 
lead  down  to  the  moats,  which  are  covered  with  a 
rich  lawn.  They  are  not  as  well  preserved  as  those 
that  surround  Arques.  The  whole  level  of  the 
court  has  been  raised  ten  feet ;  all  the  buildings 
that  stood  within  having  disappeared.  Of  the 
towers,  the  one  to  the  south-west  is  the  best 
preserved.  The  tower  of  the  dungeon,  looking 
towards  the  north,  contained  a  large  hall ; 
the  one  adjoining  possessed  most  probably  the 
chapel.  Close  by,  there  has  been  built  a  modern 
house. 

On  the  main  road  that  leads  up  the  valley,  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  minutes'  walk,  stands  a 
manor.  It  is  built  of  stone  and  brick,  in  the  style 
Louis  XIII.  Its  stately  arched  entrance,  with 
two  side-gates  of  grey  and  weather-worn  stone, 
has  a  look  of  departed  grandeur.  It  is  the  manor 
of  the  "  Sieurs  de  Meautrix,"  whose  name  appears 
on  the  bell  cast  in  1633,  now  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Thomas.  The  property  has  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Alphonse  and  Gustave  Rothschild,  and  become  a 
stud  farm.  The  "jumenterie"  of  Touques  is  cele- 
brated for  the  thoroughbred  mares  which  it  sends 
to  the  races. 

The  land  between  the  river  and  the  sea  is  to  a 
large  extent  covered  by  a  forest.  The  traveller 
passing  along  the  coast  from  Honfleur,  has  seen  its 
western  fringe  of  magnificent  trees,  rising  above 
the  hills  of  Criqueboeuf  and  Villerville.  The  hasty 
visitor  may  skirt  the  sea  on  his  way  from  Honfleur 
to  Trouville,  and  return  through  the  forest.  The 
woodland  consists  of  a  plateau  and  of  numerous 
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valleys,  watered  by  brooks.  The  forest  presents  a 
magnificent  growth  of  oak,  beech,  birch,  ash,  and 
fir,  intersected  by  roads  and  footpaths.  The  more 
valuable  wood,  such  as  oak,  employed  for  the  truly 
Norman  industry  of  carving,  finds  a  ready  sale  ;  of 
late  a  demand  has  sprung  up  for  stakes  and  piles, 
employed  in  the  coal-mines  of  the  north.  The  wood 
was  formerly  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  small, 
sturdy,  and  surefooted  horses,  which  had  formed 
a  breed  of  their  own.  Their  place  has  been  taken 
of  late  by  carts.  But  on  the  plateau  files  of  these 
plucky  little  animals  may  be  seen,  trudging  along 
under  their  loads,  each  one  putting  his  hoofs 
exactly  into  the  marks  of  his  predecessor,  and 
leaving  behind  a  long  line  of  holes  and  hillocks 
along  the  soft  forest  road. 

There  are  many  excursions  of  interest  that  can 
be  made  from  Touques,  up  the  green  valley  of  the 
river  to  the  Pont  I'Eveque,  which  with  its  churches 
and  convents  and  high-gabled  wooden  houses 
struggles  along  the  road  ;  or  through  the  shade 
of  the  forest  to  St.  Gatien  or  St.  Philibert.  But 
we  turn  our  wandering  steps  to  the  west,  to  keep 
within  sight  of  the  sea. 

Descending  the  slope  and  crossing  the  river  and 
the  railway,  the  visitor  may  take  the  shady  road 
that  leads  to  the  ruins  of  Saint-Arnold  and  of 
Lassay.  After  about  an  hour's  walk,  on  the 
northern  flanks  of  Mount  Canisy,  he  comes  upon 
the  remains  of  the  priory  and  church.  Half -hidden 
behind  trees  and  shrubs  and  rich  vegetation, 
clothed  with  ivy,  there  arise  the  walls  and  windows 
of  a  choir,  and  round  pillared  arches  ;  grass  and 
brambles  have  overgrown  the  floor  of  the  church ; 
the  sun  and  the  rain  beat  down  upon  it ;  and  the 
winds  pass  through  the  vaults  and  windows.  The 
stout  round  pillars,  the  ornaments  of  their  capitals. 
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the  moulding  of  the  arches  leave  little  doubt  as 
to  their  age.  The  choir  and  the  nave  were  built 
at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  days  of 
William  Rufus  or  Henry  I.,  and  restored  some 
time  before  the  Reformation.  Towards  the  north 
there  stands  a  chapel,  which  was  added  at  this 
latter  age  ;  it  is  flanked  with  buttresses,  lighted 
by  five  windows,  and  adorned  with  quaint  stone 
carving.  Towards  the  south  stands  a  tower  of 
two  stories,  showing  narrow  pointed  windows. 

During  the  Revolution  the  church  was  sacked 
and  pillaged ;  only  the  pillars  and  arches  were  left 
standing.  But  the  country-people  preserved  in 
their  hearts  veneration  and  love  for  the  sanctuary  ; 
in  1860  the  choir,  which  had  suffered  least,  was 
restored  as  a  place  of  worship.  Twice  a  year  it 
is  crowded  by  all  the  folk  of  the  neighbourhood — 
farmers  and  fishermen — when  the  cure  of  Tourge- 
ville  says  Mass,  on  June  23rd,  in  the  presence 
of  pilgrims  who  come  from  near  and  far,  and  on 
the  third  Sunday  in  September,  the  day  of  the 
Patron  Saint. 

The  choir  must  have  been  built  when  the 
priory  was  founded ;  and  beneath  it  is  a  crypt, 
which  recalls  the  catacombs  of  the  earliest 
churches.  A  weird  sight  awaits  the  visitor  who 
descends  the  steps  near  the  tower.  Entering  the 
vaulted  hall,  lighted  by  a  double  rectangular 
window,  he  beholds  a  white  mutilated  figure,  an 
ancient  statue  of  Christ,  leaning  against  the  grey 
wall,  and  on  the  floor  heaps  of  skulls  and  dead 
men's  bones.  Stepping  from  the  gloom  into  the 
light  of  day  he  comes  upon  a  spring,  which  adds 
its  charm  to  the  scenery.  The  fountain  Saint- 
Clair,  rising  at  the  foot  of  an  ash-tree,  is  said 
to  heal  diseases  of  the  eyes.  Another  spring, 
dedicated  to  Saint-Arnold,  gives  health  to  feeble 
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and  crippled  children.  The  clear  waters,  enclosed 
by  a  wall,  attract  by  their  miraculous  powers 
crowds  of  pilgrims ;  infants  are  dipped  in  this 
pool  of  Bethesda ;  for  the  faith  of  the  people  has 
outlived  the  ruin  of  the  church. 

The  Legend  has  seized  upon  these  walls,  and  a 
story,  very  similar  to  one  current  in  Bretagne,  is 
told  by  Georges  Lanquest  in  his  book  "  La  Cote 
Normande,"  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much 
curious  information. 

It  was  on  the  Eve  of  Christmas,  when  Guillaume 
Bernon,  having  concluded  an  excellent  bargain  with 
a  big  farmer  for  the  sale  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  rode 
home  across  Mount  Canisy.  The  road  \vas  steep  ; 
it  had  grown  late  ;  through  the  darkness  he  saw 
the  ruins  of  the  abbey,  shades  that  were  moving 
towards  it,  and  a  light  twinkling  from  the  chapel. 
"  Strange,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  I  never  knew 
they  said  Mass  here  at  Christmas."  Like  the  good 
Christian  he  was,  he  tied  his  nag  to  a  tree,  he 
followed  the  crowd,  and  saw  the  chapel  and  even 
the  nave,  which  seemed  no  longer  open  to  the  sky, 
filled  with  a  great  and  silent  congregation.  At  the 
altar  the  priest  was  celebrating  Mass  ;  but  no  one 
among  the  multitude  coming  forward,  Guillaume 
offered  to  serve ;  as  he  carried  the  Missal  to  the 
side  of  the  Gospel,  and  took  the  cruet  into  his 
hands,  he  had  a  strange  sensation  of  coldness. 
At  the  Sanctus  he  rang  three  times,  but  the  bell 
gave  no  sound.  The  responses  of  the  congre- 
gation seemed  like  the  sighing  and  wailing  of 
the  wind,  but  the  voice  of  the  priest  was  clear 
and  strong  ;  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  with 
the  Host,  and  exclaimed :  "  Corpus  Domini  nostri 
Jesu  Christi  custodiat  animam  meam  in  vitam 
seternam."  He  waited  for  the  communicants  ;  and 
none    coming    forward    he    repeated    the    words, 
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"  Corpus  Domini  nostri  .  .  .  ,"  and  again,  with  a 
strange,  despairing  accent,  "  Is  none  of  you, 
brethren,  worthy  to  receive  the  body  of  our 
Saviour,"  he  said,  with  a  tone  of  hopeless  sorrow. 
Guillaume  remembered  that  it  was  the  morning 
of  Christmas,  that  he  was  fasting ;  kneeling  down 
at  the  altar  he  spread  his  handkerchief  over  his 
hands,  when  the  priest,  stepping  up  to  him,  uttered  : 
"  Having  from  vindictiveness  refused  the  Com- 
munion to  a  dying  man,  I  could  not  leave  purga- 
tory except  by  administering  the  Eucharist  to  one 
alive.  Thou  hast  saved  me.  This  day  next  year 
thou  shalt  be  in  heaven!"  Guillaume  opened  his 
eyes ;  he  found  himself  kneeling  amongst  the 
ruins,  heavy  snow  falling,  his  patient  nag  standing 
beside  him.  He  remembered,  as  he  rode  home, 
that  this  was  one  of  the  days  of  intercession  for 
the  souls  in  purgatory.  But  within  a  year  he  had 
joined  their  number. 

A  few  minutes'  walk  to  the  summit  of  Mount 
Canisy  brings  us  to  the  ruins  of  the  Chateau  de 
Lassay.  About  them  there  is  nothing  spiritual ; 
they  are  a  fallen  monument  of  worldly  love  and 
folly.  Two  walls  stand  up  against  the  blue  sky, 
pierced  with  large  windows,  all  in  the  stateliest 
style  of  Louis  XIV.  The  roof  and  the  body  of  the 
building  have  gone — their  destruction  began  about 
1832 ;  two  years  later  they  had  disappeared,  the 
fine  hewn  stone  being  used,  it  is  said,  for  the 
quay  of  Touques,  as  well  as  for  the  house  and 
the  tomb  of  the  Mayor.  The  chateau  was  built  to 
receive  the  great  demoiselle  whose  adventures 
and  love-affairs  play  a  part  in  the  history  of  Eu. 
The  Marquis  de  Lassay  had  the  audacious  ambi- 
tion to  fall  in  love  with  this  lady,  and  pressed  her 
with  his  invitations  to  spend  the  summer  on  his 
estates  by  the  sea.     To  entertain  her  worthily  he 
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built  in  three  months,  tradition  says,  and  at  great 
cost,  the  sumptuous  residence,  which  the  demoiselle 
condescended  to  honour  with  her  presence.  She 
was  gracious  to  all ;  but  met  the  assiduities  of  her 
host  with  a  charming  aloofness,  and  shortly  after- 
wards she  married  Lauzun.  The  Marquis  appears 
to  have  speedily  recovered  from  the  blow  dealt  to 
his  ambition  rather  than  to  his  love.  A  widower 
at  twenty-three,  he  lost  his  heart  to  the  lovely 
Marianne  Pa  jot,  the  daughter  of  a  chemist.  To 
guard  her  against  the  dangers  and  temptations 
of  Versailles,  he  kept  her  in  his  castle  in  the 
country.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  equally 
successful  with  his  third  wife,  a  daughter  of  Conde, 
whose  irregular  conduct  caused  much  scandalous 
talk.  Nowise  discouraged  by  his  experience, 
Lassay  married  a  fourth  time ;  losing  his  last 
wife  at  eighty,  he  lived  to  ninety,  red-faced,  hale 
and  hearty,  a  line  type  of  a  courtier  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  His  great-grandson  was  the  Comte  de 
Lauraguais,  a  man  of  literary  and  scientific  tastes, 
the  friend  of  Voltaire  and  Lavoisier,  who  inherited 
his  ancestor's  temper  and  constitution.  A  stinging 
epigram  which  he  made  on  the  Comtesse  Du  Barry 
might  have  sent  him  to  the  Bastille.  But  the 
mistress  of  Louis  XV.  forgave  her  traducer ;  she 
went  to  stay  with  him  in  his  Norman  castle.  Nor 
can  the  serious  historian  omit  to  narrate  an  im- 
portant event  in  the  life  of  the  woman  who  ruled 
France  for  five  years — the  death  of  her  canary 
bird,  which  had  dashed  its  head  against  the 
window  of  the  hall,  and  was  buried  with  cere- 
mony, a  stone  with  an  inscription  Toeing  placed 
on  its  grave. 

Lauraguais  also  entertained  here  the  opera 
singer  Sophie  Arnould,  whom  Voltaire  had  ad- 
mired.    The  stately  halls  and  staircases  rang   to 
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the  sound  of  music  and  laughter ;  the  festivities 
given  in  her  honour  were  those  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XV. ;  the  Count  oif ered  "  the  treasure  of 
his  heart"  2,000  louis'  worth  of  garters.  With 
his  death  in  1824  at  the  age  of  ninety-two  ended 
the  history  of  the  Chateau  of  Lassay,  which  fell  as 
suddenly  as  it  had  risen. 

The  visitor  can  return  to  Deauville,  having  accom- 
plished the  round  of  Touques,  Bonneville,  and  St. 
Arnold  in  three  hours.  If  the  time  is  sufficient,  he 
can  extend  his  walk  to  the  village  of  Tourgeville 
and  the  Chateau  of  Glatigny,  which  will  take  an 
additional  hour  and  a  half.  Tourgeville  is  delight- 
fully situated  in  a  fresh,  green  vale  about  half  an 
hour's  distance  from  Touques  on  the  road  that 
leads  to  Dives.  It  is  an  old  place  mentioned  in  a 
charter  of  Henry  II.  (1186),  and  the  earliest  part 
of  the  church  dates  back  to  the  twelfth  century. 
It  shows  a  singular  mixture  of  styles ;  the  various 
ages  seem  to  have  left  behind  a  souvenir  of  them- 
selves— the  high  altar  is  adorned  with  a  screen  of 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV. ;  a  reliquary  and  a  reading- 
desk  are  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. ;  a  tabernacle 
and  another  screen  have  been  brought  here  from 
the  ruined  church  of  St.  Arnold.  We  are  not 
mistaken,  if  we  attribute  these  things  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  who  was  none  else  but  the  Marquis 
de  Lassay.  His  castle,  Le  Hamel,  was  close  by  the 
church  ;  we  can  well  believe  from  what  we  know  of 
him  and  his  family,  that  he  exercised  in  full  his 
feudal  rights  over  the  persons  and  the  property 
of  his  tenants.  In  the  choir  is  a  gravestone,  the 
inscription  on  which,  now  effaced,  recalled  the 
memory  of  a  brave  cure  who  defended  his  flock 
against  these  cruel  exactions ;  close  by  on  one  of 
the  buttresses  is  another  inscription  asking  for 
prayers,  a  Pater  Noster,  and  an  Ave  Maria,  for  the 
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souls  of  the  seigneurs  whose  bodies  are  here  buried. 
There  is  the  tomb  in  black  marble,  erected  in  1646, 
showing  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  lords  of  Glatigny. 
The  chateau,  which  was  theirs,  stands  at  the 
distance  of  half  an  hour  to  the  south-west.  The 
wooden  front,  adorned  with  sculptures,  which  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  of  consider- 
able interest ;  the  wings  of  stone  and  brick  are  of 
the  century  following ;  the  crown-posts  of  lead 
and  dormer  windows  have  a  very  pretty  effect. 

From  Tourgeville  the  road  runs  inland  almost 
parallel  with  the  sea  to  the  Cross  of  Heuland  and 
from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dives ;  but  we 
retrace  our  steps  to  Deauville. 

Following  the  road  that  runs  along  the  sea 
towards  the  west,  we  pass  through  a  number  of 
watering-places  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other 
and  sometimes  joining  one  another ;  for  all  the 
level  coast  that  extends  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orne, 
and  on  the  other  side,  is  lined  with  esplanades, 
hotels,  villas,  and  casinos,  alive  in  summer  with 
crowds  of  holiday-makers,  where  fifty  years  ago 
there  were  fishing  villages  and  solitary  farms.  The 
whole  coast  has  followed  the  fortunes  of  Trouville. 
The  further  we  go  west,  the  humbler  and  more 
modest  is  the  aspect  of  these  health  resorts. 

Beyond  Deauville  there  rises  a  steep  incline, 
from  the  height  of  which  there  is  a  fine  view  over 
the  green  plain  that  extends  to  Mount  Canisy,  and 
the  deep  blue  plain  of  the  sea  losing  itself  in  the 
distant  haze.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  the 
Chapel  of  Benerville ;  the  original  parish  church 
was  swallowed  up  by  the  sea  about  a  hundred 
years  ago ;  at  low  tide,  people  say,  remnants  of  its 
walls  are  still  seen  amidst  the  sands  at  the  foot  of 
the  cliff.  The  chapel  must  have  been  built  at  the 
time    when    the    Conqueror    held    his    court    at 
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Touques  and  collected  his  fleet  at  Dives.  Of 
interest,  within,  are  an  altar-screen  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  a  representation  of  St.  Christopher  ; 
a  mere  look  at  this  saint  will,  according  to  popular 
faith,  preserve  him  that  believes  from  accident 
and  danger. 

The  road  descends  to  Blouville,  one  of  the 
new  watering-places  rising  on  the  coast.  But 
it  was  a  place  of  some  importance  long  before 
visitors,  coming  over  from  Trouville,  discovered 
its  delightful  sands.  The  church  on  the  hill, 
commanding  a  fine  view  over  the  valley  and 
across  the  sea  to  the  headland  beyond  the  Seine, 
dates  like  her  neighbour  from  the  days  of  the 
Conqueror.  Only  the  choir  remains  of  the 
original  structure ;  the  double-storied  tower  is 
of  the  transition  stage ;  the  nave  has  pointed 
arches ;  its  vault  was  restored  during  the  sixteenth 
century.  We  are  accustomed  to  discover  works 
of  art  in  humble  village  churches,  and  not 
surprised  at  the  magnificent  "  Christ  in  the 
Tomb,"  carved  in  oak,  placed  beneath  the  high 
altar;  there  are  old  pictures  on  the  walls,  and 
the  western  gate  shows  some  fine  sculptures. 

At  a  distance  of  ten  minutes  is  the  station  of 
the  line,  which  proceeds  inland  Avith  various 
turns  and  bends  to  Houlgate  and  Dives,  and 
thence  to  Caen.  We  continue  the  road,  which 
runs  straight  and  smooth,  separated  from  the 
sea  by  a  ridge  of  sand,  to  Villers-sur-Mer,  lying 
in  a  broad,  green  plain  enclosed  by  hills, 
covered  with  rich  and  luxuriant  vegetation. 
The  houses  and  gardens  seem  like  a  continuation 
of  Deauville,  from  which  it  is  five  miles  dis- 
tant. Villers  has  the  reputation  of  being  "  quiet 
and  aristocratic,"  and  certainly  the  residences, 
especially    those    on    the    western    heights,    bear 
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out  this  character.  It  became  a  place  of 
fashion  about  the  same  time  as  its  neighbour 
and  rival.  Between  1850  and  1860  there  arose 
the  first  villas,  the  work  of  a  man  of  letters, 
M.  Pitre-Chevalier,  and  of  an  architect,  Mr. 
Pigeory ;  then  followed  the  bankers,  the  actresses, 
the  painters.  Before  their  arrival  there  stood 
here  a  modest  village  grouped  round  its  church. 
The  place  of  the  latter  has  been  taken  by  a  building 
in  the  style  of  the  thirteenth  century,  showing  in 
its  proportions  and  ornaments,  its  fine  stained- 
glass  windows  and  its  tower,  built  in  imitation 
of  that  of  Dives,  the  wealth  of  its  founders,  but 
looks  as  new  and  modern  as  the  villas  by 
which  it  is  environed.  We  may  regret  that 
nothing  remains  of  the  past  to  record  the  history 
of  Villers.  During  the  troubled  times  of  the 
Revolution,  when  the  old  church  was  closed,  the 
good  cure,  we  are  told,  said  Mass  every  morning 
at  an  altar  improvised  in  a  barn,  on  the  beach, 
or  in  a  boat ;  all  the  inhabitants  were  present 
except  those  who  stood  sentry  to  prevent  detec- 
tion ;  nor  was  a  single  traitor  found  to  denounce 
the  practice,  which  would  have  meant  death 
for  the  priests  and  severe  penalties  for  the 
congregation. 

About  half  an  hour  from  the  town  is  the 
chateau.  It  is  a  fine  building  of  stone  and  brick 
in  the  style  of  Louis  XIII.  with  lofty  roof  and 
chimneys,  stately,  massive  and  well-proportioned, 
surrounded  by  lawns  and  avenues,  erected  on  a 
height,  whence  the  eye  travelling  down  a  valley 
beholds  the  sea,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a 
land-locked  lake.  The  estate  passed  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.  into  the  hands  of  the  Marquis 
Paris,  Sire  de  Mont-Martel,  count,  baron,  and 
seigneur   of   many   titles.     The   son   of  a   tavern- 
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keeper,  he  had,  like  his  three  brothers,  suc- 
ceeded in  life,  become  banker  at  Court,  made  a 
fortune,  and  married  a  great  lady.  His  son 
was  the  Marquis  de  Brunoy,  whose  eccentricities 
were  the  talk  of  his  time.  He  bought  himself 
the  noblest  bride  he  could  obtain  for  the  dowry 
of  a  million  francs'  worth  of  diamonds ;  he  got 
the  King  to  sign  the  marriage  register;  then 
having  made  good  his  nobility,  he  surrounded 
himself,  at  Villers,  with  labourers,  yokels,  and 
vagabonds ;  he  liked  being  amongst  the  people, 
he  remarked  pertinently,  from  whom  he  had 
sprung.  When  his  father  died,  his  grief  was 
such  that  the  whole  chateau  was  clothed  in 
black,  the  trees  all  veiled  in  crepe,  and  the 
fountains  poured  out  ink.  Such  was  his  piety, 
that  for  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi  he  would 
invite  a  hundred  and  fifty  priests  from  the 
country  far  and  wide,  cover  them  with  precious 
copes,  accompany  them  with  a  chorus  of  two 
hundred  singers,  and  entertain  them  at  a  feast 
at  which  the  fountains  flowed  with  wine.  The 
stories  told  about  him  seem  taken  from  the 
"Arabian  Nights."  Eventually  tiring  of  the  noisy 
life  he  had  led,  he  wished  to  proceed  as  a  pilgrim, 
bare-footed,  to  the  Holy  Land,  there  to  be 
baptized  in  the  Jordan ;  but  Government,  alarmed 
at  the  kind  of  escort  he  was  taking  with  him, 
to  avoid  scandal  turned  him  back.  The  Marquis 
next  desired  to  take  Holy  Orders,  but  was 
equally  unsuccessful.  By  introducing  boors  and 
yokels  into  his  chateau,  fraternising  with  them, 
and  bestowing  titles  upon  them,  he  made  fun  of 
the  nobility  into  which  he  had  gained  entrance ; 
he  was  a  child  of  that  age  which  preceded  the 
Revolution.  In  the  course  of  a  lawsuit  which 
he  had  with  the  Comte  de  Provence,  afterwards 
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Louis  XVIII.,  who  tried  to  obtain  possession  of 
an  estate  of  his  near  Paris,  the  Marquis  was 
threatened  with  restraint  because  he  had  spent 
two  millions  in  two  years ;  he  stated  by  way  of 
apology:  "At  any  rate  I  have  fed  my  tenants, 
and  if  every  province  had  a  lunatic  like  me,  France 
would  not  be  languishing  in  wretchedness,  and 
the  King  would  be  put  under  restraint."  He  won 
his  case,  and  returned  to  Yillers  amongst  the 
rejoicings  of  the  people.  After  his  death  in  1787, 
the  estate  passed  into  the  possession  of  a  side- 
branch  of  the  family.  Within  the  chateau  the 
library  alone  contains  relics  of  his  time,  wall- 
paintings,  bookshelves  beautifully  carved  and 
gilt,  and  some  pieces  of  that  magnificent  dinner- 
set  of  Dresden  China  which  belonged  to  Paris  de 
Mont-Martel. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  visiting  the  scenes  of 
legendary  tales,  may  follow  the  avenue  of  the 
chateau,  until  they  strike  the  main  road,  which 
runs  inland  towards  the  west,  until  they  come 
upon  the  Cross  of  Heuland,  which  is  fairly 
modern,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  has 
replaced  another  one,  far  more  ancient.  Here 
was  one  of  the  places  where  Duke  Rollo, 
according  to  tradition,  used  to  place  jewels  and 
coins ;  and  such  was  the  order  he  had  introduced 
in  his  dominion,  such  the  terror  of  his  name, 
that  the  gold  remained  untouched.  The  receiver 
of  stolen  goods  was  as  severely  pvmished  as  the 
thief,  we  are  told  by  an  old  popular  ballad. 
There  runs  a  tale  that  Thibault,  a  fine  young 
fellow  whose  sole  fortune  was  his  health  and 
his  courage,  loved  Iseult.  Her  father,  like  a 
true  Norman  peasant,  demanded  a  sack  of  gold 
crowns  before  giving  his  consent.  The  poor 
youth  wandering  heart-broken,  at  dead  of  night. 
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at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  cried  aloud  unto  Satan 
to  help  him ;  and  lo !  Mephistopheles  appeared, 
and  made  a  compact  with  him,  and  told  him  to 
take  the  gold  from  the  cross.  The  boy  took  the 
gold  pieces ;  the  more  he  took,  the  more  came, 
until  the  sack  was  full.  He  carried  this  to  the 
old  farmer;  but  suddenly  realising  how  great  a 
sin  he  had  committed,  he,  then  and  there,  left 
his  treasure  and  love  and  all,  and  entered  a 
convent.  But  the  men-at-arms  of  the  Duke 
seeing  the  cross  had  been  robbed,  raised  a  hue 
and  cry,  and  finding  the  gold  in  the  house  of 
the  old  man,  hanged  him  straightway.  The 
miser  gave  up  his  soul  to  the  devil,  the  only 
good  deed  he  ever  did,  adds  the  ballad,  except 
that  he  left  behind  a  fair  daughter. 

From  Heuland  a  road  leads  in  about  four 
miles  to  Houlgate,  and  another  excellent  route 
in  five  miles  to  Dives.  The  latter  runs  along 
the  hill-side,  where  in  1060  a  part  of  the  French 
army  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Normans,  the 
King  himself  looking  on  helpless  at  the  slaughter 
of  his  men. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

HOULGATE   TO   OUISTREHAM 

From  Villers  the  way  passes  up  the  hill  along 
villas  and  gardens,  and  then  turning  to  the  right 
it  descends,  offering  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
plain  of  the  Dives,  of  green  fields,  pasture-land, 
farms,  manors,  and  of  the  twin  cities  Beuzeval- 
Houlgate.  The  distance  is  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  ;  the  wanderer  may  well  spend  another  half- 
hour  in  visiting  the  broken  cliffs,  which  bear  the 
characteristic  names  "  Vaches  Noires,"  "  Chaos," 
and  "  Desert."  There  extends  a  long  line  of  dark- 
coloured  rock,  worn  by  the  weather  and  the 
waves,  which  contains  within  its  layers  of  clay 
all  manner  of  fossils.  It  is  the  same  formation 
which  appears  in  the  "Roches  Noires"  of  Trouville, 
and  furnished  Ouvier  with  wonderful  specimens 
of  bones  and  skeletons  of  antediluvian  animals  ; 
these  have  been  grouped  in  one  of  the  halls  of 
the  Museum  in  Paris.  The  "  clay  of  Dives "  is 
well  known  to  geologists.  At  one  spot  the  cliff 
has  given  way  through  the  action  of  springs, 
and  has  fallen  in  black  and  phantastic  masses. 
The  sea-foam  seethes  and  surges  round  the  huge 
boulders  at  high  tide,  and  above  them  rise  the 
walls  of  the  cliffs  carved  into  all  kinds  of  pillars 
and  chimneys.  The  unlearned  will  be  interested 
to   hear    that   these  debris  contain  the  fossils  of 
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Teleosauri,  Ichthyosauri,  and  700  different  kinds 
of  molluscs ;  they  will  enjoy  the  wild,  weird 
charm  of  the  place. 

Houlgate  is  the  name  of  the  heights  on  which 
stands  the  semaphore.  The  bathing-place  rose  as 
by  enchantment  about  fifty  years  ago,  at  the  same 
time  that  Villers  and  Trouville  came  into  being. 
There  is  a  rue  des  Bains  and  a  rue  des  Dunes, 
lined  with  summer-houses  and  hotels  ;  a  modest 
kursaal,  a  grand  casino,  a  sporting  club,  and  other 
things  to  rejoice  the  heart  of  the  holiday- 
maker  at  the  seaside.  It  is  difficult  to  find  any 
difference  of  character  in  modern  and  fashionable 
watering-places ;  but  here  the  visitor  does  see 
peculiar  features  in  the  chalets  ;  some  are  curious 
imitations  of  old  Norman  houses,  with  ornaments 
of  wood  and  lead  and  porcelain,  whilst  some  of 
the  cottages  appear  to  reproduce  those  of  Switzer- 
land. Many  of  the  residences  are  of  original 
design  ;  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  place  descend- 
ing on  a  gentle  slope  from  the  fair  green  hills 
is  singularly  pleasing.  A  new  church  has  been 
built  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  visitors. 
Before  their  arrival  the  old  parish  church  of 
Beuzeval  supplied  the  wants  of  the  native  popula- 
tion. It  was  demolished  in  1881  to  furnish  the 
materials  for  the  building  of  a  new  school.  Of 
the  interest  that  attached  to  the  ancient  sanctuary, 
one  can  judge  from  the  porch  that  has  been  left 
standing.  It  is  close  to  an  old  cross  in  the 
cemetery,  about  half  an  hour's  walk  up  the  road 
that  leads  to  Villers. 

Continuing  our  journey  towards  west,  having 
on  our  right  the  railway,  and  beyond  a  grey 
stretch  of  sand  and  sea,  we  enter  Dives  and  find 
ourselves  suddenly  transferred  from  modern  times 
into   the   old   world.     In  the  market  is  the  open 
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hall,  solidly  built  of  stout  oak  pillars  and  cross- 
beams, surmounted  by  a  lofty  roof;  it  is  larger 
than  that  of  Touques,  and  could  be  almost  com- 
pared to  a  church,  with  a  nave  and  side-aisles  of 
wooden  columns.  The  western  part  dates  from 
the  feudal  days  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
eastern  end  was  added  some  two  hundred  years 
later.  The  market  is  still  held  every  Saturday, 
and  a  fair  on  September  9th ;  a  picturesque  sight 
are  the  country-people  gathered  in  the  shade 
of  the  old  rafters,  that  bear  evidence  of  the 
wealth  and  importance  of  the  place  in  bygone 
days. 

Entering  the  town  we  pass  through  narrow, 
winding  streets,  houses  with  projecting  upper 
stories  and  lofty  gables,  showing  their  wooden 
framework ;  amongst  them  one  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  presenting  on  its  facade  several  great 
personages  cunningly  carved  in  wood. 

Turning  to  the  left  the  visitor  comes  upon  the 
church,  its  stately  western  front  and  square 
tower  looks  down  upon  him  from  the  raised 
ground  of  the  cemetery,  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
Begun  some  time  after  1346,  the  year  that  Dives 
was  sacked  by  the  English,  the  church  must  have 
been  over  a  hundred  years  building ;  for  the  nave 
and  parts  of  the  side-aisles  bear  the  stamp  of  the 
Renaissance  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  western  portal,  with  mouldings  and  foliage 
exquisitely  carved,  is  a  perfect  work  of  art.  The 
interior  is  impressive  through  its  fine  proportions, 
suggesting — like  the  market-hall — the  greatness 
of  the  place  in  former  times.  The  floor  is 
covered  with  grave-stones.  On  the  western  wall 
there  are  inscribed  on  marble  tablets  the  titles 
of  the  noble  followers  of  the  Conqueror,  who 
in  1066  set  sail  from   the   mouth    of    the   Dives ; 
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there  are  475  names;  the  inscription  was  made 
in  1862  by  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Caen. 
In  the  northern  transept  there  appear  pillars 
with  Roman  capitals ;  they  must  be  the  remains 
of  an  earlier  church,  erected,  tradition  says, 
by  Robert,  the  father  of  William.  A  stained- 
glass  window  represents  a  marvellous  event, 
which  invested  it  with  veneration  and  made  it 
a  place  of  pilgrimage.  The  legend  ran,  that  one 
summer  morning  the  fishermen  of  Dives  on  draw- 
ing in  their  nets  found  what  they  first  believed 
to  be  the  body  of  a  man,  then  of  a  child,  what 
proved  to  be  an  image  of  the  Saviour,  of  wood, 
coloured,  and  of  life-like  appearance.  One  of 
the  men,  a  mocker,  struck  the  statue  with  a 
hatchet  on  the  right  knee ;  blood  gushed  out, 
and  the  unbeliever  joined  his  comrades  in  venera- 
ting the  image.  It  is  added,  that  the  men  of 
Cabourg,  who  also  had  been  out  in  their  boats, 
contested  the  sacred  possession ;  and  the  bailiff 
being  appealed  to  by  the  contending  parties, 
decided  that  the  statue  should  be  put  back  into 
the  sea.  Being  washed  ashore  at  Dives,  it  was 
carried  by  the  Benedictine  fathers  in  solemn 
procession  to  the  church,  and  placed  on  the  altar. 
The  carpenters  setting  to  work  to  make  a  cross, 
could  not  succeed  ;  one  was  too  small,  the  other 
too  large ;  until  two  years  later  the  fishermen 
found  in  their  nets  a  cross,  which  proved  to  be 
the  one  appertaining  to  the  image.  They  were 
joined  together ;  and  the  crucifix,  raised  on  high, 
attracted  crowds  of  pilgrims.  A  rood-loft  was 
built  to  receive  it,  and  on  the  vault  above  was 
figured  the  legend.  The  rood  was  destroyed,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  statues  were  disfigured, 
during  the  Reformation.  The  crucifix  disappeared 
during  the  Revolution.     The  only  memorials  we 
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have,  are  the  window  in  the  northern  transept, 
the  keystone  of  the  vault,  which  was  above  the 
rood,  now  placed  in  the  cemetery,  and  the  nave 
of  great  breadth,  thus  built  to  receive  the  crowd 
of  pilgrims. 

No  visitor  should  leave  Dives  without  taking 
a  repast  or  spending  a  night  in  the  Hostellerie  de 
Guillaume  le  Conquerant,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  picturesque  inns  of  Normandy.  The  old 
gate  and  the  foundations  of  the  walls  may  date 
from  the  days  of  the  Conqueror,  but  the  main 
part  of  the  house  was  built  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  seigneurs 
of  Dives.  During  the  century  following  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  family,  in  whose  possession 
it  has  remained,  and  formed  a  halting-stage  of 
the  posts  which  ran  from  Caen  to  Rouen. 
The  old  house  has  been  restored  and  turned  into 
a  museum  of  antiquities  by  the  proprietor, 
Monsieur  de  Remois.  Along  the  wooden  walls  and 
staircase  of  the  court  there  are  quaint  sculptures 
and  statues,  covered  with  flowers  and  green 
creepers.  The  Hall  de  la  Pucelle  and  the  Hall  des 
Marmousets,  with  their  stained-glass  windows, 
old  chests,  china,  and  ornaments  wrought  in 
copper  and  tin,  that  adorn  the  wainscoted  walls, 
are  all  in  perfect  taste  and  keeping.  In  the 
reading-room,  furnished  with  a  carved  table  and 
wonderful  high-backed  chairs,  there  are  reproduced 
in  pictures  the  tapestries  of  Bayeux.  In  the 
kitchen  glitter  all  manner  of  copper  utensils,  the 
very  picture  of  cleanliness,  under  the  dark,  wooden 
rafters ;  they  belonged  once,  so  report  has  it,  to  a 
French  corvette,  which  was  burnt  by  the  English 
during  the  time  of  Napoleon ;  the  bomb  that 
weights  the  turn-spit  was  fired  by  the  enemy  into 
the  city. 
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Many  remarkable  personages  have  entered  the 
gates  of  the  hostelry.  Henry  V.  in  1417,  when  he 
had  set  himself  to  reduce  the  cities  of  Normandy; 
Admiral  Coligny  in  1562,  when  waging  war  along 
the  coasts.  Henri  IV.,  we  regret  to  learn,  was 
grievously  indisposed  the  day  he  spent  here,  hav- 
ing eaten  too  many  oysters.  His  son,  Louis  XIII., 
lodged  here  at  the  time  he  was  leading  an  army 
against  the  Protestants  of  Beam  in  1620.  Madame 
de  Sevigne  mentions  Dives  in  one  of  her  sparkling 
letters.  The  arm-chair  in  which  the  lady-writer  sat 
is  respectfully  shown  to  tourists.  We  can  only 
regret  that,  since  the  days  of  the  Henry's  and 
Louis's  no  book  was  kept  in  which  the  visitors  of 
the  hostelry  inscribed  their  names  and  titles  and 
qualifications. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  ages  of  which  the  only 
inscriptions  are  those  contained  in  the  chronicles 
that  the  river  Dives  witnessed  events  of  great 
moment.  In  the  estuary,  which  was  far  wider 
and  deeper  than  to-day,  the  Vikings  anchored 
their  boats.  When  in  the  early  days  of 
Normandy,  Rollo's  son,  William  Longsword, 
had  fallen  by  treachery,  and  his  young  child 
Richard,  rescued  from  a  French  prison  by 
the  craft  of  a  faithful  follower,  was  pursued  by 
Louis  of  France  and  the  Count  of  Flandres,  who 
threatened  to  dismember  the  young  duchy,  the 
Norman  Regency  in  their  distress  called  their 
kinsmen  in  the  north  to  help.  A  Danish  fl^eet, 
under  King  Harald,  appeared  in  the  Dives.  Louis 
came  to  meet  him  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
941.  Whilst  the  two  Kings  were  conferring  in  a 
tent  in  sight  of  their  armies,  their  soldiers  came  to 
blows.  In  the  fierce  fight  that  followed  Louis  was 
taken  prisoner.  He  escaped  from  his  captors,  who 
were    engaged  stripping  the  dead    bodies  on   the 
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field.  He  managed  to  make  his  way  to  the  forest 
of  Touques,  but  was  recaptured  and  led  to  Rouen. 
The  royal  prisoner  was  handed  over  to  the  Count 
of  Paris.  That  day  marked  the  delivery  of 
Normandy,  from  the  gravest  danger  through 
which    it   had   ever   passed. 

Here  it  was  that  in  the  century  following 
William  finally  established  his  position.  King 
Henri  I.  of  France  had  stirred  up  the  Norman 
barons  against  their  Duke.  In  1055  he  had  allied 
himself  with  the  Counts  of  Poitou  and  Maine,  and 
with  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine.  During  the  war  that 
lasted  four  years  their  armies  had  devastated  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bayeux  and  Bessin.  They 
were  retreating  by  Caen  towards  the  west.  The 
road  was  long,  narrates  the  chronicler,  and  the 
bridge  over  the  Dives  narrow.  The  King  passed 
first,  leaving  behind  the  Duke  de  Berry  with  a 
strong  rearguard,  when  William  came  upon  them. 
Forming  his  men  in  two  bodies,  he  spurred  fiercely 
forwards.  The  French  on  the  road,  hearing  the 
noise  of  the  advancing  host,  hastened  to  pass ;  but 
the  bridge  broke  under  their  weight.  With  the 
shout  "  Help  of  God  ! "  the  Normans  fell  upon  them. 
With  his  own  hand  William  slew  the  Duke  de 
Berry.  From  the  other  side  the  King  looked  on 
helpless,  whilst  his  men  were  drowned,  slain,  and 
taken.  In  the  year  following  peace  was  concluded, 
for  King  Henri  no  longer  dared  to  interfere  with 
his  terrible  vassal. 

Seven  years  later  the  fleet  and  army  of  the 
Duke  lay  in  the  estuary  of  the  Dives,  waiting  for 
the  favourable  wind  that  was  to  convey  them 
across  the  Channel  to  the  beach  of  Pevensey.  A 
memorial  stone,  the  column  erected  by  M.  de  Cau- 
mont  on  the  road  that  bears  his  name,  records 
"  the  greatest  event  in  the  history  of  Normandy, 
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the  departure  of  Duke  William  for  the  conquest 
of  England  in  1066.  For  a  month  his  fleet  lay  in 
the  port  of  Dives,  and  his  army  of  50,000  men  was 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  before  setting 
sail."  It  seems  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  four 
hundred  ships  and  thousand  transport-boats 
which,  according  to  Augustin  Thierry,  formed  the 
Norman  armament,  ever  found  room  in  the  mouth 
of  the  river;  but  the  stream  has  been  gradually 
silting  up,  and  has  added  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half 
to  the  length  of  its  course ;  and  green  fields  now 
extend  where  the  fleet  of  the  Conqueror  rode  at 
anchor.  But  the  port  is  still  available  for  ships  of 
ten  feet  draught,  which  bring  wood  and  coal,  and 
export  cattle,  poultry,  butter,  cider,  apples.  On 
the  right  bank  there  rise  the  chimneys  of  vast 
electrical  works,  created  by  the  energy  and  enter- 
prise of  M.  Secretan  some  twenty  years  ago, 
occupying  over  a  thousand  workmen.  The  old 
town  appears  to  be  regaining  something  of  its 
former  prosperity,  no  longer  however  embodied 
in  market-halls  and  churches,  but  in  chimneys  and 
electricity. 

Crossing  the  Dives  we  see  before  us  the  church 
and  town  hall  of  Cabourg.  This  place  was  discovered 
by  two  men  of  business  one  September  evening, 
1853.  They  promptly  formed  a  "  Societe  ther- 
male,"  and  managed  to  interest  artists  and  writers, 
amongst  them  Gautier  and  Houssaye,  in  their  en- 
terprise. But  artists  are  proverbially  bad  men  of 
business,  and  two  years  later  other  companies  had 
to  step  in  and  take  over  the  assets  of  the  first — 
they  bore  the  name  of  xldolphe  d'Ennery,  the 
dramatic  poet,  who  prided  himself  on  being  "  the 
inventor  of  Cabourg."  The  chalets  are  certainly 
suggestive  of  bankers  and  artists,  of  wealth  and  of 
taste.     The  avenues  radiate  in  the  shape  of  a  fan 
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from  the  casino  and  Grand  Hotel,  having  as  their 
base  a  fine  promenade  that  runs  along  the  shore, 
and  filling  the  angle  between  the  Dives  and  the 
sea.  The  main  avenue,  some  twenty  minutes' 
walk,  shaded  with  lime-trees  and  bordered  with 
hotels  and  cafes,  will  inform  the  visitor  of  the 
character  of  the  place,  which  is  delightfully  clean 
and  gay  and  modern,  extending  from  the  church, 
built  in  1848,  at  one  end — to  the  casino,  built  in 
1867,  at  the  other. 

On  leaving  the  church  we  come  to  a  parting  of 
ways.  The  road  to  the  left  leads  to  Caen  ;  true  to 
our  engagement  we  take  the  road  to  the  right,  that 
runs  parallel  to  the  train-line  and  the  sea,  and 
after  fifty  minutes'  walk  we  arrive  at  a  group  of 
scattered  villas  on  the  downs,  which  bear  the  truly 
English  name  Home.  In  olden  days,  in  1220,  a 
noble  knight  founded  here  a  hospital,  but  of  this 
foundation  there  remain  only  a  farm  and  the 
names — preserved  in  the  memory  of  the  people — 
"  Pre  aux  Moines,"  "  Vallee  du  Cloitre,"  and 
"  Chemin  des  Pelerins."  The  houses  and  villas 
we  behold  before  us  are  clearly  modern  and 
Parisian  ;  the  first  of  them  sprang  up  in 
1868 ;  and  the  race-course,  which  attracts  every 
summer  a  throng  of  sportsmen,  smacks  of  our 
days. 

The  road  turns  slightly  inland ;  a  pine  forest 
extends  to  the  right,  hiding  the  view  of  the  sea ; 
in  another  fifty  minutes  we  reach  Merville.  Here 
we  come  upon  a  relic  of  past  history — a  ruined 
tower  and  a  moat  full  of  water,  the  tragic  remains 
of  a  chateau.  In  1467  Louis  XI.  took  possession 
of  Normandy  and  turned  out  the  bands  of  the 
Bretons,  who  had  in  alliance  with  his  brother  over- 
run the  province ;  as  they  fell  back  they  marked 
with  fire  and  sword  the  line  of  their  retreat ;  they 
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sacked  and  burned  the  Castle  of  Merville  and 
hanged  the  lord  over  his  gate. 

If  the  old  town  is  inland,  there  is  springing  up 
by  the  sea  a  new  watering-place — Franceville — 
with  an  hotel  that  bears  the  appropriate  name 
"  Chalet  du  Cycle,"  and  with  avenues  traced  on  the 
downs,  some  bordered  with  chalets  and  shaded 
with  pines.  Nor  is  it  without  interest  to  a  student 
of  contemporary  history  to  watch  the  manner  in 
which  a  new  place  is  made. 

Beyond  there  extend  vast  marshes  and  sand- 
banks ;  at  the  Pointe  de  Merville  the  tide  recedes 
well  over  a  mile ;  over  this  expanse  of  sand  and 
water  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  of  Caen  have 
made  their  rifle  range.  Their  shooting  does  not 
seem  to  disturb  the  sea-birds ;  clouds  of  mallows 
and  gulls  hover  over  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Orne. 
Le  Banc  des  Oiseaux,  a  sandbank  in  the  estuary, 
well  deserves  its  name ;  those  who  wish  to  visit  it 
can  obtain  a  boat,  which  leaves  at  any  time  of  the 
day  or  the  night,  but  returns  only  with  the  tide. 

From  Merville  the  road  and  the  train  turn  to 
the  left  and  follow  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
until  right  in  front  there  appears  the  church  of 
Rauville,  a  modern  structure  separated  from  the 
square,  grey  tower  that  dates  from  olden  times ; 
the  foundations  and  base,  to  judge  from  the 
masonry,  may  well  go  back  to  the  tenth  century. 
There  is  a  strange  story  told  which  shows, 
how  the  first  English  war  still  lingers  in  the 
memory  of  the  people.  One  of  the  captains,  it 
is  said,  who  served  under  Henry  V.,  lies  buried 
at  the  top  of  the  tower,  his  coffin  being  sealed 
beneath  the  platform  of  the  summit.  The  tower, 
as  it  stands,  has  certainly  an  English  look  ;  it  might 
belong  to  some  parish  church  in  Kent  or  Surrey. 
In  the  cemetery  a  considerable  number  of  stone 
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coffins  have  been  found,  some  containing  the 
skeletons  of  warriors ;  a  small  stone  cross,  le 
vieux  Calvaire,  which  stands  on  a  knoll  a  short 
way  off,  was  raised,  according  to  archaeologists, 
in  Merovingian  times.  It  appears  that  this  place, 
which  commands  the  passage  of  the  Orne,  was  a 
military  station  in  the  days  of  Dagobert  and  his 
successors. 


CHAPTER    XIV 

OUISTREHAM   TO   ISIGNY 

The  road  crosses  the  river,  which  flows  through 
rich,  green  pastures,  and  brings  the  traveller  to 
Benouville  and  thence  to  Ouistreham.  Those  who 
have  performed  a  pilgrimage  to  the  city  sacred  to 
lovers  of  Norman  history — to  Caen — and  have 
taken  the  train  to  the  seashore,  may  well  alight 
here  and  continue  on  foot  or  on  wheel  the  road 
along  the  coast.  Ouistreham  was  during  the  time 
of  the  Conqueror  and  his  sons  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance for  trade  and  commerce.  The  canal  to 
Caen,  some  nine  miles  in  length  and  twenty  feet 
in  depth,  on  which  pass  long  files  of  barges,  small 
steamers,  and  sailing  vessels,  has  restored  to  the 
port  a  certain  amount  of  animation.) 

A  handsome  avenue  leads  from  the  river  to  the 
church.  Built  in  the  Roman  transition  style,  with 
lofty  square  tower  and  facade,  showing  three 
stories  of  arches  above  the  entrance  gates,  its 
aisles  flanked  with  buttresses,  the  structure  has 
an  appearance  of  importance  which  the  present 
number  of  inhabitants,  some  1,700,  does  not  warrant. 
The  tower  and  the  facade  date  from  the  palmy 
days  of  the  port,  the  times  of  the  early  Angevin 
kings  ;  they  were  built  during  the  twelfth  century  ; 
they  have  been  carefully  restored,  for  the  church 
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ranks  amongst  "  the  historical  monuments."  As  a 
curiosity  there  are  carefully  shown  to  English 
visitors  three  guns  fixed  in  the  outer  wall,  which 
were  taken  from  their  countrymen  in  days  of 
yore. 

The  road  and  train  that  run  along  the  flat  and 
sandy  shore  towards  the  west  lead  through  a 
number  of  watering-places,  that  increase  from 
season  to  season ;  fanciful  names  like  Riva  Bella 
adjoin  those  of  historical  meaning  like  Herman- 
ville  and  Lion-sur-Mer.  Nominally  they  are 
distant  one  to  two  miles  from  each  other, 
but  in  reality  the  long  line  of  chalets,  hotels, 
casinos,  and  bathing  cabins  continues  almost  with- 
out interruption  on  the  sandy  shore.  The  time 
does  not  appear  far  distant  when  the  sea-front 
beyond  Courseulles,  some  ten  miles  in  length,  will 
form  a  continuous  promenade  alive  with  summer 
visitors,  not  quite  as  elegant  as  those  of  Deauville, 
but  quite  as  gay  and  as  festive.  The  visitor  will 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  modern  seaside  resorts 
have  a  great  similarity ;  they  form  the  decorative 
foreground,  the  background  showing  the  indivi- 
dual character  of  each  place  lies  inland.  The  wise 
and  knowing  traveller  will  follow  the  road  that 
runs  at  a  distance  from  one  to  two  miles  from  the 
sea  towards  Bayeux.  He  will  pass  quiet,  drowsy 
villages  with  old  churches  and  lofty  choirs. 

He  will  continue  his  way  over  rolling  hills,  green 
fields  and  meadows,  whilst  to  the  right  beneath  the 
blue  of  the  sky  lies  the  deeper  blue  of  the  sea, 
until  there  arise  before  him  two  white  spires, 
elegant  and  of  lofty  proportions.  The  church, 
large,  ornate,  beautifully  kept,  stands  in  a  vast 
square  with  broad  streets,  which  are  lined  with 
hotels  and  shops  speaking  of  comfort  and  pros- 
perity, different  from   the   neighbouring  villages. 
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It  is  the  celebrated  Chapel  Notre-Dame  de  la 
D6lii:rande.  In  olden  times,  the  people  say,  a 
shepherd  tending  his  flock,  found  that  one  of 
his  sheep,  instead  of  browsing,  persistently 
scratched  the  ground  with  its  hoofs,  and,  though 
not  eating  anything,  grew  stronger  than  the 
others.  He  examined  the  spot,  and  digging  into 
the  earth,  he  found  concealed  beneath  the  roots 
of  an  oak  the  statue  of  the  Black  Virgin.  On  this 
spot  was  founded  in  the  seventh  century  the  first 
chapel,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  heathen  North- 
men, but  rebuilt  in  1050  by  Baldwin,  the  Seigneur 
of  Reviers,  and  richly  endowed  by  the  bishops  of 
Bayeux.  The  latter  were  accustomed  to  perform 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  sacred  shrine  before  taking 
possession  of  their  see.  During  the  Protestant 
outbreak  of  1562  the  statue  was  saved,  and  again 
during  the  Revolution  in  1793.  The  Black  Virgin, 
having  three  times  escaped  the  fury  of  her  enemies, 
was  during  the  First  Empire  restored  to  the  adora- 
tion of  the  faithful.  The  chapel  has  been  rebuilt 
in  our  days  by  Barthelemy  with  all  the  elegance 
of  carved  stone  and  stained  glass.  On  the  facade 
stands  a  statue  of  the  Virgin ;  the  bas-reliefs 
beneath  picture  her  life.  The  nave,  of  the  style 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  surrounded  by  six 
chapels,  containing  each  an  altar  with  fine  sculp- 
tures. To  the  left,  at  the  entrance  to  the  choir, 
there  stands  in  a  graceful  niche  the  wonderful 
image,  at  its  feet  the  offerings,  ever  renewed,  of 
flowers  and  wax-lights.  The  bishops  of  Bayeux 
still  take  part  in  the  great  pilgrimages,  in  the 
processions  of  which  there  appear  priests  and 
people  from  all  parts  of  Normandy ;  the  number 
of  yearly  pilgrims  is  estimated  at  150,000.  On 
great  days  the  image  of  the  Virgin  is  brought 
forth,  clothed   in   sumptuous   robes,  a   diadem   of 
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gold  and  precious  stones  on  her  head.  An  altar 
is  erected  in  the  square  and  services  are  held  in 
the  open  for  the  vast  multitude.  A  perpetual  fair 
appears  to  be  going  on  during  the  season ;  booths 
are  erected  by  the  church,  which  do  a  lively  trade 
in  lights,  pictures,  and  all  kinds  of  amulets. 

Traversing  the  place  from  end  to  end,  the  visitor 
comes  upon  the  old  church  of  Douvres,  v^hich 
has  been  eclipsed  by  her  younger  and  fairer  rival, 
and  seems  neglected  and  forsaken.  But  there  is 
no  reason  for  her  to  be  ashamed.  Her  nave  with 
round  arches  finely  carved,  showing  a  tendency 
towards  the  Gothic,  her  elegant  tower  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  her  choir,  which  must 
have  been  added  a  century  later,  form  a  stately 
and  graceful  ensemble. 

A  branch-line,  coming  from  Caen,  leads  to  the 
sea,  and  from  there  along  the  coast  through  a 
succession  of  watering-places.  Luc  with  its  old 
clock-tower,  separated  from  the  modern  church, 
touches  Laugrune,  which  contains  likewise  an 
old  place  of  worship  that  deserves  to  be  visited. 
But  everywhere,  that  which  is  old,  which  has 
character  and  individuality,  lies  inland;  in  front 
are  the  casinos  and  bathing  cabins;  and  every- 
where the  new  is  swallowing  up  the  old.  Thus 
St.  Aubin  has  a  population  of  700,  and  visitors  to 
the  number  of  7,000.  Its  cliff,  which  bears  the 
name  le  Castel,  recalls  the  Roman  camp  of  ancient 
times,  as  well  as  earth-works  that  date  from  the 
Gallo-Roman  age. 

At  this  point  of  the  coast  begin  the  Essarts,  a 
rocky  plateau,  uncovered  at  low-tide,  which  ex- 
tends some  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  Arromanches, 
and  ends  in  the  rocks  of  Calvados. 

The  church  of  Berni^res  has  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  finest  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Caen.  The  nave  with  the  two  side-aisles  is  of  the 
age  of  the  first  Norman  kings  ;  a  century  later 
the  choir  was  added  as  well  as  the  tower,  which 
is  some  200  feet  high,  pierced  by  Gothic  windows, 
and  crowned  by  a  graceful  spire.  The  altar  with 
its  columns  and  sculptures  in  the  style  of  the 
Renaissance,  the  carved  stalls  of  the  choir,  and 
a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  painted  on  wood, 
of  the  time  of  Charles  IX.,  are  suggestive  of 
wealthy  benefactors.  Bernieres  was  a  military 
station  in  Roman  times,  and  connected  with 
another  camp  two  miles  inland  by  a  road,  so 
carefully  and  craftily  built  that  the  troops  could 
approach  the  sea  without  being  seen. 

Two  miles  further  there  begin  the  houses  of 
Courseulles,  forming  one  long  street,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  the  town  hall,  and  the  chateau,  built 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  This  place  boasts 
the  possession  of  a  dock  and  a  harbour,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  by  a  passage  through  the 
reefs  of  Calvados.  The  chief  industry  of  the  in- 
habitants is  connected  with  the  beds  of  oysters, 
the  name  and  fame  of  which  has  gone  forth,  it 
appears,  as  far  as  Trouville  and  Havre. 

Another  two  and  a  half  miles  by  road  or  rail 
along  the  flat  shore,  and  there  appears  the  church 
of  Ver-sur-Mer,  with  its  fine  towers  dating  from 
the  eleventh  century,  of  four  stories,  with  columns 
and  pillars  and  round-arched  windows. 

Close  by  are  the  gate  and  buttressed  walls  of 
an  old  farm,  from  which  the  road  continues  to 
the  beach,  an  immense  stretch  of  sand.  Along 
the  embankment  stand  scattered  villas ;  at  the 
east  end  a  group  of  small  buildings,  of  simple  yet 
pretty  style,  seem  a  reproduction  of  the  Petit- 
Trianon  at  Versailles.  They  are  the  work  of  an 
enterprising     Parisian     journal,    which     lets     the 
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houses  to  summer  visitors  at  the  modest  sum  of 
£12  to  £36. 

The  shore  continues  flat  and  sandy  as  far  as 
Asnelles,  an  hour's  distance,  and  Arromanches, 
which  lies  some  two  miles  further.  These  are 
small  places,  having  each  about  400  inhabitants; 
but  they  are  much  frequented  during  the  season. 
The  narrow-gauge  line  that  has  followed  the  coast 
from  Ouistreham,  turns  here  inland  to  Bayeux. 
Numerous  are  the  families,  which  come  to  spend 
the  summer  months  on  the  fine,  firm  sands  of 
Asnelles,  the  vastest  of  the  whole  region  of  the 
coast,  or  in  the  bracing  air  of  Arromanches.  The 
latter  possesses  a  small  casino  and  a  miniature 
theatre.  The  visitors  bathe,  paddle,  and  fish  from 
the  shore  or  from  one  of  the  numerous  boats 
which  are  ever  ready  to  go  out  to  sea.  A  fleet 
of  brown  sails  coming  in,  like  a  flight  of  homing 
birds,  under  the  red  glow  of  sunset  in  the  vast 
expanse  of  water,  looks  like  a  living  picture  of 
Turner.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  out  at  sea 
there  emerge  at  low  tide  the  dark  rocks  of 
Calvados,  the  last  of  the  line  of  reefs  running 
along  the  coast,  which  have  given  their  name  to 
the  Department  of  Lower  Normandy,  and  which 
themselves  derive  their  name,  old  English  charts 
would  make  us  believe,  from  "Salvador,"  a 
galleon  of  the  Armada,  which  was  here  stranded. 
The  visitor  can  spend  a  few  days  profitably  in 
these  parts,  and  at  a  moderate  price  in  the  Hotel 
des  Bains  or  Belle  Plage,  or  in  one  of  the  villas, 
himself  bathing  and  watching  the  idyllic  sport 
of  French  families  in  the  waves.  At  Arromanches 
ends  the  plain  which  extends  all  the  way  from 
Houlgate ;  towards  west  rise  the  cliffs,  which 
run  as  far  as  Grandcamp,  the  eastern  base  of 
the  peninsula  of  the  Cotentin. 
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A  delightful  walk  of  a  little  over  six  miles  up 
hill  and  down  dale,  through  shaded  villages 
grouped  round  their  humble  and  venerable 
churches,  across  an  upland  plain,  where  far  beyond 
meadows  and  trees,  like  a  dim  vision,  rise  the 
towers  of  Bayeux,  brings  us  to  Port-en-Bessin. 
Half-way  between  the  two  towns  are  the  ruins  of 
the  Abbey  of  Sainte-Marie,  which  was  founded  in 
1168,  the  days  of  Henry  II.  and  Thomas  Becket. 
It  is  from  here  a  short  distance  to  the  sea.  The 
cliff  rises  two  hundred  feet  above  the  water;  at 
its  foot  are  dark  rocks,  rounded  and  polished  by 
the  action  of  the  waves.  In  stormy  weather 
amidst  the  foam  of  the  breakers  and  the  wail 
of  the  wind  there  are  heard  here,  so  the  legend 
says,  the  cries  of  the  victims  of  the  Seigneur  de 
Fontenailles.  Sad  were  the  stories  told  of  the 
wicked  baron  and  the  fair  village  maidens,  whom 
he  first  carried  off  into  his  chateau,  and  then — 
very  unnecessarily — threw  over  the  cliff.  Three 
damsels  thus  hurled  into  the  sea  on  the  same 
day  were  turned  into  stone  before  the  dazed 
eyes  of  their  executioner  ;  and  they  stood  for  a 
long  time,  lonely  pillars  of  rock  amidst  the 
waters.  They  disappeared  one  after  the  other ; 
the  last  of  the  Demoiselles  de  Fontenailles,  who 
is  well  remembered  all  along  the  coast,  fell  one 
Saturday  in  April,  1902,  during  a  furious  storm 
with  hideous  roar,  scattering  her  debris  amongst 
the  waves.  "  She "  was  over  ninety  feet  high. 
If,  as  M.  Lanquest  says,  the  last  generation 
remembers  having  seen  these  pillars  connected 
with  the  mainland,  then  the  ravages  which  the 
sea  has  made  during  the  past  century  must  be 
considerable  ;  '  for  the  rocky  debris,  the  remains 
of  the  Demoiselle,  lie  over  two  hundred  feet  from 
the  cliff. 
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A  short  distance  further  lies  Marigny,  with 
one  of  the  most  interesting  little  churches  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  Roman  choir  and  nave,  the 
bas-reliefs  on  the  side-door,  the  stately  yew-tree 
in  the  graveyard,  all  speak  of  gray  and  venerable 
age.  But  since  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State  the  building  has  seen  evil  days  and  fallen 
into  a  sad  state  of  disrepair. 

Port-en-Bessin,  with  its  pleasant  and  inexpensive 
hotels,  its  surroundings  of  singular  interest,  is 
suitable  for  a  longer  stay.  The  portus  piscatorum 
of  Roman  times  bore  on  its  eastern  height  a 
castellum,  in  which  have  been  found  the  tombs 
of  warriors  whose  arms  are  in  the  museum  of 
Bayeux.  In  the  south  was  a  Roman  camp,  which 
commanded  the  valley  and  the  port.  Here  there 
entered  in  846  the  fleet  of  the  Vikings,  who 
captured  Bayeux.  Here  were  equipped  the  forty 
vessels  which  Bishop  Odo,  William's  half-brother, 
despatched  to  the  Armada  that  sailed  for  the 
Conquest  of  England.  Later  on  the  Bishops  of 
Bayeux  built  the  first  harbour  works  for  the 
protection  of  their  ships.  Now  Port-en-Bessin, 
true  to  its  name,  is  one  of  the  liveliest  fishing- 
places  along  the  coast.  Some  forty  large  vessels 
and  a  hundred  smaller  sloops  bring  £20,000  worth 
of  fish  every  year.  There  is  a  considerable  trade 
in  wood,  coal,  and  grain.  To  obtain  a  good  view 
of  the  sea  and  the  shore,  it  is  necessary  to  walk 
to  the  end  of  one  of  the  granite  jetties  that 
extends  some  1,500  feet  into  the  water,  or  else 
to  climb  the  western  cliff.  The  rock  consists  of 
soft  chalk,  which  breaking  away  in  enormous 
masses  is  soon  covered  with  vegetation,  and 
presents  all  along  the  water's  edge  a  most 
picturesque  sight. 

There    are    many    interesting    excursions     into 
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the  neighbourhood,  to  "  Le  Cavalier "  or  *'  Mont 
d'Escures,"  about  half  an  hour's  distance,  an  old 
Roman  post,  the  retrenchments  of  which  are 
perfectly  distinguishable,  commanding  a  vast  view 
over  the  land,  above  which  rises  in  all  its  grandeur 
the  cathedral  of  Bayeux. 

Port-en-Bessin  is  connected  with  Bayeux  by  a 
narrow-gauge  railway ;  the  visitor  will  not  fail, 
unless  he  has  done  so  from  Asnelles,  to  perform 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Palais  de  Justice,  the  cathedral, 
and  the  tapestry  of  Queen  Matilda. 

Half-way  is  the  Chateau  d'Argouges,  a  fine 
specimen  of  a  manor-house  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  still  haunted  by  the  memory  of  its 
first  seigneur.  A  mighty  warrior,  he  had  fought 
a  dragon  or  a  giant,  historians  are  not  quite  sure 
which ;  but  they  are  agreed  that  he  overcame  his 
foe  with  the  help  of  a  fairy,  who  consented  to 
become  his  wife,  on  condition  that  he  should 
never  mention  "death"  in  her  presence.  Years 
passed  in  happiness  and  prosperity,  until  one  day 
the  knight,  fully  armed  for  a  tournament,  astride 
on  his  stamping  and  impatient  charger,  was 
waiting  in  the  court  for  the  lady.  She  spent 
an  unreasonable  time  on  her  toilette,  here  the 
historians  agree ;  and  her  lord,  tormented  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  flies,  when  at  last 
she  appeared,  uttered  words  of  great  power. 
Amongst  those  beginning  with  "d"  was  the  word 
"death."  Then  with  a  sigh  and  a  cry  over  his 
broken  faith  the  fairy  passed  away,  and  with  her 
the  fortune  of  the  Sire  of  Argouges — a  warning 
to  all  men  at  all  times  and  under  any  circum- 
stances to  chasten  the  animation  of  their  language 
in  the  presence  of  a  lady. 

Close  by  are  the  Fosses-du-Soucy,  where  the 
united    waters    of    the   Dromme    and    the   Aure, 
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after  running  a  short  distance  through  rich 
pastures,  disappear  in  the  porous  soil.  Lagoons, 
bordered  with  willows,  poplars,  elms,  and  thick 
brushwood,  swallow  up  the  river.  The  engulfed 
waters  come  up  again ;  for  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  to  the  west  there  rises  the  river,  known 
as  the  Aure  inferieure,  which  flows  through  a 
valley  of  luxuriant  meadows  and  falls  into  the 
sea  at  Isigny.  Another  part  of  the  river,  having 
passed  two  miles  underground,  emerges  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliffs  of  Port-en-Bessin. 

The  western  road  leads  to  the  green  valley  of 
Sainte  Honorine-des-Perthes  and  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Simeon,  with  its  healing  springs  which  flow 
into  the  sea. 

From  here  the  highway  passes  inland ;  but 
close  by  the  beach  runs  a  path,  hidden  behind 
hedges,  which  bears  the  name  La  Voye  du  Roi 
Guillaume,  and  recalls  an  incident  in  the  early 
life  of  the  Conqueror.  It  was  in  104:7  that  Guy 
of  Burgundy,  his  cousin,  conspired  against  the 
young  Duke  and  won  over  the  nobles  of  Bessin 
and  the  Cotentin.  William  was  staying  at 
Valognes,  and  warned  of  the  danger,  as  he  was 
"  in  hosen  and  shirt,"  he  leaped  on  a  swift  horse 
and  rode  for  his  life.  He  crossed  the  ford  of  the 
Vire  close  by  the  sea.  After  resting  a  short 
while  in  the  Church  of  St.  Clement,  he  continued 
his  way  all  night  by  hidden  paths  along  the  sea. 
As  the  day  broke  he  arrived  at  the  castle  of 
Hubert,  the  Seigneur  of  Rye.  The  faithful  vassal 
gave  him  a  fresh  horse,  and  bade  his  three  sons 
escort  him  to  Falaise,  to  join  the  King  of  France, 
whilst  he  himself  went  forth  to  meet  the  pursuers 
and  throw  them  off  the  track.  Thus  was  accom- 
plished the  momentous  journey,  in  which  William 
with    masterful    policy   threw   himself    upon   the 
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generosity  of  King  Henri,  whom  his  father  had 
befriended ;  and  obtaining  the  desired  help,  he 
overthrew  his  enemies  in  the  Battle  of  Val-es-dunes, 
and  established  his  authority  in  Normandy. 

After  a  walk  of  four  to  five  miles,  through 
fields  and  orchards,  past  farm  buildings,  the  solid 
gray  walls  of  which  recall  the  times  of  the 
English  wars,  there  appear  the  houses  of  St. 
Laurent-Plage-d'Or,  struggling  down  the  valley 
towards  the  sea.  On  the  slopes  of  the  hill  there 
have  grown  up  chalets,  which  are  let  for  the 
modest  sum  of  £10  to  £15  for  the  season,  and 
small  hotels,  which  welcome  the  return  of  their 
guests  every  season.  It  is  their  boast  that 
visitors,  once  they  have  seen  it,  always  come 
back  to  the  beach  of  hard,  firm  sand,  yellow 
"as  gold,"  to  the  green  hills,  whence  run  fresh 
springs,  to  the  gardens  of  villas  bright  with 
fuchsias,  roses,  and  laurels. 

At  St.  Laurent  we  come  again  upon  a  narrow- 
gauge  railway  that  skirts  the  coast  as  far  as 
Grandcamp,  and  then,  making  a  bend,  proceeds 
to  Isigny.  The  first  station  is  Yierville-sur-Mer, 
which  was  once  upon  a  time  quite  an  important 
place ;  it  had  some  1,800  inhabitants ;  their  houses 
closely  packed  round  the  harbour  were  safe  under 
the  protection  of  their  seigneur,  whose  castle 
towered  on  the  hill  above.  The  church,  which 
still  remains,  attested  their  numbers,  their  wealth, 
and  their  devotion.  Then  there  came  a  visitation 
of  the  plague,  from  which  the  place  never 
recovered ;  its  present  population  barely  numbers 
400.  What  Vierville  was  in  the  days  of  its 
prosperity  we  can  surmise  from  the  various 
manors,  in  all  the  pride  of  turrets  and  ivy- 
covered  towers,  that  abound  in  the  neighbourhood. 
From  the  number  of  such  residences,  whose  gray 
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and  grim  walls  now  shelter  innocent  poultry, 
pigs,  and  cattle,  from  the  dimensions  of  the 
churches,  we  can  see  at  a  glance,  that  the 
country  maintained  in  former  times  a  far  greater 
population  than  now.  The  different  parishes  are 
little  more  than  a  mile  distant  from  each  other. 
There  is  Louvieres,  the  church  of  which  has  a 
nave  showing  the  round  Roman  arch,  a  choir 
and  tower  possessing  the  pointed  arch  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  a  transept  built  during 
the  age  of  the  Renaissance.  Ten  minutes  further 
lies  Englesqueville.  The  name  illustrates  the 
lasting  character  of  the  memories  which  the 
English  wars  have  left  amongst  the  people;  but 
the  place  existed  before  the  time  of  Edward  III. ; 
its  church  is  of  the  transition  stage  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

The  Chateau  of  Beaumont,  close  by,  is  of  the 
same  time.  The  moat  and  counterscarp,  the 
remains  of  the  arches,  the  stately  chimneys, 
the  pretty  Roman  chapel  above  the  vaulted  hall, 
speak  of  the  days  of  the  Angevin  kings.  The 
seigneur  was  a  man  of  importance ;  he  served 
as  squire  to  the  newly  elected  Bishop  of  Bayeux, 
when  that  prelate  first  entered  his  cathedral 
town. 

At  the  distance  of  little  more  than  a  mile  lies  St. 
Pierre-du-Mont,  which  boasts  the  possession  of 
two  chateaux  ;  one  of  these  is  of  the  age  of  the 
Renaissance.  A  fine  arched  gate  leads  into  a 
spacious  court  and  shows  the  stately  iaqade  of  the 
manor-house.  Alas  !  instead  of  dames  and  cavaliers 
a  heavy-footed  yokel  with  a  muck-rake  on  his 
shoulder  slouches  in  the  courts,  sleek  kine  amble 
peacefully  through  the  gateway.  These  beasts 
are  less  picturesque  than  hunters  and  chargers, 
for  tournament  or  battle,  but  they  are  more  useful ; 
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the  milk  and  butter  they  yield  are  apt  to  excite 
•  within  the  heart  of  the  weary  wanderer  an  en- 
thusiasm passing  the  love  of  romance.  At  Grand- 
camp  ends  the  ridge  of  chalk  cliffs  that  rises  to  the 
west  of  Arromanches,  "  Grandiscampus  "  is  not  of 
the  feudal  ages,  it  is  comparatively  modern,  and 
was  called  into  being  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  the  discoveries  of  seafarers  had  given  new 
life  to  shipping.  To  this  day  the  inhabitants,  some 
1,800  in  number,  are  for  the  most  part  sailors  and 
fishers,  whose  smacks  and  sloops  ride  at  anchor  or 
lie  on  the  beach.  For,  strange  to  say,  there  is  no 
harbour  ;  in  stormy  weather  the  boats  take  refuge 
in  the  bight  of  Isigny,  or  sail  across  the  sea  to  St. 
Vaast.  Some  distance  from  the  coast  runs  a  line 
of  reefs,  visible  at  low  water ;  a  lighthouse  indicates 
their  position.  The  town  consists  of  one  street,  at 
the  end  of  which  stands  the  Hotel  de  la  Blanche 
Croix,  a  renowned  haunt  of  painters,  of  whom 
many  have  left  their  signature  behind.  The 
dining-room  is  a  perfect  gallery  of  studies  and 
sketches,  some  bearing  the  names  of  Boutigny, 
Mathon,  and  Bonnemaison.  Small  side  streets 
lead  to  the  quay,  to  rows  of  villas,  bathing  cabins, 
and  the  casino.  Grandcamp,  the  last  of  the  long 
line  of  seaside  resorts  that  extends  from  Trouville 
along  the  coast  of  Calvados,  boasts  of  regattas  and 
races,  and  aspires  to  Parisian  elegance. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  on  the  road  leading 
to  Isigny  brings  the  wanderer  to  Maisy,  the 
Maisium  or  Maisiacum  of  olden  days.  It  was  here, 
if  history  speaks  true,  that  Northmen  in  S-l-l,  steer- 
ing round  the  dangerous  reefs,  first  ran  their  boats 
ashore.  The  coast  which  saw  their  first  arrival 
retained,  of  all  parts  of  Normandy,  for  centuries 
most  strongly  the  northern  character  and  lan- 
guage.     Maisy,  which  has  now  barely  500  inhabi- 
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tants,  must  have  been  a  place  of  position  and 
dignity,  possessing  a  manor,  a  chateau,  a  High 
Court  of  Justice,  and  a  prison.  The  church  is  of  a 
different  order  from  those  of  the  neighbouring 
villages  ;  the  nave  and  choir  are  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  the  stately  square  tower,  over  160  feet 
high,  v^as  added  a  hundred  years  later. 

The  road  and  railway  run  across  the  Aure  to 
Isigny.  About  half-way  to  the  right  a  road  leads 
off  to  St.  Clement,  where  Duke  William  is  said  to 
have  rested  on  his  precipitous  flight.  This  place 
lies  at  the  head  of  the  ford  of  the  Grand- Veys, 
which  led  across  to  the  peninsula  of  the  Cotentin. 
Here  passed  the  English  troops  on  their  way  to 
Formigny.  The  bay  was  at  that  time  closed  in 
by  a  line  of  downs,  which  have  been  swept  away 
by  the  sea  ;  and  the  solid  dams,  which  confine  the 
waters  of  the  five  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Veys, 
have  now  rendered  any  such  passage  impossible. 
The  English,  after  crossing,  took  the  road  to 
Bayeux  ;  following  their  line  of  march,  we  come  to 
the  field  where  they  made  the  last  stand.  It  was 
in  1450,  when  Rouen  and  Upper  Normandy  were 
lost  and  only  Cherbourg,  Caen,  and  Harfleur  re- 
mained occupied,  that  an  army  was  despatched 
from  England  under  Sir  Thomas  Kiriel,  who 
landed  at  Cherbourg,  took  Valognes,  and  then 
marched  towards  Caen.  The  Count  de  Clermont, 
who  was  guarding  the  western  shore,  sent  word  to 
the  Constable,  his  uncle,  who  had  occupied  the 
roads  along  the  eastern  coast.  Then  hastening 
after  the  enemies  he  overtook  them  on  April 
15th  at  Formigny.  For  three  hours  the  English 
withstood  his  furious  charges,  forced  back  the 
French  archers,  and  took  several  of  their  guns. 
They  were  about  to  deliver,  as  at  Poitiers,  a 
counter-charge,    when     the     Constable,    suddenly 
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appearing  on  the  field,  changed  the  fortune  of  the 
battle.  The  English,  fighting  with  all  their  stub- 
born courage,  fell  back  ;  their  square,  attacked  on 
all  sides  by  overwhelming  forces,  was  at  length 
broken  ;  3,700  were  slain,  their  leader  only  and  400 
of  his  men  were  spared.  The  victory,  followed  by 
the  surrender  of  the  towns  that  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  three  years  later  by  the 
death  of  Talbot  and  the  fall  of  Bordeaux,  dissi- 
pated for  ever  the  dream  of  uniting  the  Crowns  of 
England  and  France,  or  of  regaining  the  heritage 
of  the  Norman  kings. 

The  victory  was  celebrated  in  Paris  with  solemn 
processions.  Thirty-six  years  later  there  was  built 
on  the  scene  of  the  fight  a  chapel,  dedicated  to 
"  Monsieur  Sainct  Loys,  Chef  et  Protecteur  de  la 
Couronne  de  France."  During  the  Revolution  the 
building  was  sold,  but  restored  under  Louis 
Philippe.  On  rising  ground  beyond  the  chapel  a 
stone  has  been  set  up  with  an  inscription  which 
commemorates  the  feat  of  arms.  Finally,  in  1903, 
another  monument  was  raised  by  public  subscrip- 
tion. On  a  lofty  pedestal  stand  the  figures  of  the 
two  victors,  and  above  them  France  offering  them 
a  crown. 


CHAPTER  XV 

ISIGNY  TO   QUINEVILLE 

IsiGNY  lies  on  the  Aure,  which  falls  into  the 
Vire.  The  waters  of  the  two  rivers,  dammed  in, 
form  a  channel  some  15  feet  deep  and  admit- 
ting vessels  of  400  tons.  A  large  trade  in  butter, 
eggs,  poultry,  cattle,  and  forage  passes  on  this 
water-way.  Isigny  has  given  its  name  to  the 
butter  which  is  supplied  by  the  rich  lowland  as  far 
as  Bayeux,  Coutance,  and  Barfleur ;  £60,000  to 
£80,000  worth  is  exported  every  year,  a  large  part 
of  which  finds  its  way  to  the  English  market. 
The  broad,  well-kept  streets,  the  market-place, 
green  with  lime-trees,  the  stately  front  of  the 
thirteenth-century  chateau,  which  forms  the  town 
hall,  have  an  air  of  comfort  and  wealth  that  is 
becoming  to  the  chief  town  of  a  fertile  grazing 
district.  The  church  is  of  the  same  age  as  the 
chateau,  that  of  Louis  IX.  and  Philippe  le  Bel ;  the 
fine  carving  of  the  vault  and  columns  of  the  side 
chapel  are  probably  the  remains  of  an  older 
building.  The  place  was  known  since  early  days 
for  its  trade  in  corn  and  butter  and  its  market- 
gardens  ;  an  old  register  informs  us  that  tithes  and 
rent  were  paid  in  garlic  to  the  Cathedral  Chapter 
of  Bayeux. 

From  Isigny  the  railway  runs  to  Neuilly,  which 
lies  on  the  line  from  Paris  to  Cherbourg,  and  the 
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road  leads  along  the  whole  breadth  of  the  bay  dcs 
Veys  in  a  little  orer  six  miles  to  Carentan.  The 
Aure  and  Vire  entering  at  the  eastern  end,  the 
Taute  and  Douve  in  the  west,  have  formed  a  delta 
of  alluvial  land,  the  subsoil  of  which  is  covered  to 
a  depth  of  ten  feet  with  "  tangue  " — decomposed 
animal  and  vegetable  matter — which  has  been 
deposited  by  the  sea  and  forms  excellent  pasture- 
land. 

The  road  to  Carentan  crosses  the  Vire  on  the 
bridge  Pont-du-Vey,  a  solid  piece  of  work,  which 
presented  considerable  difficulties.  The  first 
attempts  at  bridging  the  river  were  wrecked  by 
the  tremendous  floods  that  rushed  up  from  the 
sea.  The  way  passes  through  luxuriant  meadows, 
past  hamlets  that  look  the  picture  of  comfort,  and 
fields  enclosed  with  hedges  of  hawthorn  and  shaded 
with  ashes  and  elms.  In  green  squares  are  the 
magnificent  beasts,  whose  peaceful  life  is  spent 
within  the  same  enclosure.  In  the  mild  climate 
the  cows  remain  in  the  open  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter.  Living  in  the  open  they  yield 
milk  more  abundantly,  and  of  better  quality,  than 
when  cooped  up  in  stables. 

Carentan,  the  Crociatonum  of  Roman  times, 
lying  on  the  high  road  from  Paris  to  the  northern 
peninsula,  was  once  a  place  of  strategical  im- 
portance, and  became  later  a  centre  of  Christian 
teaching.  Here  was  born  in  856  that  St.  Leo  who 
became  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  giving  up  his 
dignity  and  his  palace,  went  to  preach  among 
the  heathen  Basques.  Condemned  to  death,  the 
martyr  knelt  down  to  receive  the  fatal  stroke,  and 
then,  according  to  the  legend,  he  took  into  his 
hands  his  severed  head,  and  guided  by  his  dying 
eyes  walked  slowly  to  the  place  where  he  was 
wont  to  preach,  and  where  he  was  to  be  buried. 
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Carentan  was  destroyed  by  the  Northmen,  and 
was  rebuilt  and  fortified  some  time  before  1250, 
But   the  walls  offered  no  protection  against   the 
EngKsh ;  in  1346,  a  few  days  before  the  Battle  of 
Crecy  was  fought,  Carentan  was  taken  and  burnt. 
It   sustained   in    1574,  during    the    religious   war, 
another  terrible  siege  ;   a  hundred  years  later,  in 
1679,  its  streets  and  houses  were  destroyed  by  a 
tremendous  conflagration.     The  market-place  was 
again  some  years   later  lighted  up   by  the   glare 
of  fire,   when   no    less    than    thirty-two   persons, 
amongst  them  a  councillor  and  two  priests,  were 
accused  of  sorcery  and  burnt  at   the   stake.     An 
account   of   this   case   was   given   by  a  writer   of 
the    eighteenth    century   from   the   minutes   pre- 
served  in  the  Record  Office.     It    appears   that   a 
wealthy  lady,  Madame  Chandeleur,  was  convicted 
of    having    spent    the    carnival     carousing     with 
friends  in  a  neighbouring  village  ;  in  the  evening, 
when   the   nag   which   she   had  ridden   could   not 
be  found,  the  frisky  matron  jumped  on  the  back 
of  her  valet,  and  slipping  the  bit  into  his   mouth 
rode    him   home    through    the    night,    using    him 
as    other    witches     use    broom-handles.     Arrived 
home   she   gave   him  a   hot  drink   of  milk,  eggs, 
cinnamon,  and  nutmeg,  fondled  him,  and  offered 
him     money,     in     order     that     he     should     keep 
silence.    But,  alas  !  the  truth  came  out.     For  these 
and  other    ghostly  adventures  which  the  buxom 
dame   admitted   in    court,   she    suffered   with    all 
her  friends  and  associates  the  last  penalty  of  the 
law. 

Carentan  of  to-day  has  forgotten  the  dread- 
ful things  of  the  past,  and  wears  a  look  of 
comfort  and  contentment ;  the  broad  streets,  the 
solid  and  well-built  houses,  the  people  and  the 
cattle   that    throng   the   market,    belong    to    the 
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land  that  flows  with  milk.  Here,  as  in  Isigny, 
the  trade  in  butter  flourishes ;  40,000  pounds 
in  weight  are  brought  in  every  market-day, 
besides  immense  quantities  of  eggs,  poultry,  and 
vegetables,  which  are  exported  to  England.  The 
canal  of  the  Haut-Dyck  forms  the  harbour,  the 
waters  of  which  are  contained  by  a  lock-gate  at 
the  meeting  of  the  two  rivers,  the  Douve  and  the 
Taute  ;  from  there  a  channel  some  five  miles  in 
length  goes  out  to  sea.  A  tug  conveys  vessels 
along  this  water-way ;  hulls  of  ships  and  masts 
and  rigging,  seen  far  across  the  meadows,  recall 
pictures  of  Dutch  landscapes. 

Strolling  from  the  market-place  we  see  on  the 
left  the  town-hall,  a  large  brick  building,  erected 
after  the  great  fire,  and  an  old  gate,  which  must 
have  survived  the  two  sieges;  on  the  right  hand 
is  the  place  de  la  Republique,  the  very  appear- 
ance of  which  suggests  comfort.  The  church, 
which  is  close  by,  was  built  about  the  same  time 
that  the  town  was  fortified,  during  the  regency 
of  Blanche  of  Castille.  The  western  porch  and 
transept  are  in  the  transition  style ;  the  tower, 
with  its  graceful  turrets,  its  balustrades,  statuettes, 
and  gargoyles,  has  a  strange  old-world  appear- 
ance. The  nave  and  choir  were  rebuilt  about 
1466,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  English  war. 
The  stained-glass  windows,  that  have  survived 
the  Reformation  and  the  Revolution,  the  stalls 
and  the  balustrade  in  the  sanctuary,  the  curious 
and  delightfully  naive  statues,  and  the  finely 
carved  pulpit,  a  work  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
are  deserving  of  notice. 

The  railway  to  Cherbourg  passes  through  Chef- 
du-Pont  and  Montebourg  to  Valognes,  some 
nineteen  miles ;  the  road  runs  a  little  to  the 
right     through    Ste     Mere-Eglise.      Either     way 
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the  traveller  has  a  view  of  the  marshland, 
a  green  plain  as  far  as  the  eye  reaches, 
traversed  by  streaks  of  water  ;  the  darker  green 
of  hedgerows  or  clumps  of  elms  or  beeches, 
dotted  here  and  there,  relieve  the  monotony  of 
the  landscape.  This  is  the  very  heart  of  the 
grazing-land  of  the  Cotentin,  the  home  of  the 
milch-cow  and  the  celebrated  half-bred  fast 
trotter.  At  certain  times  many  of  the  fields  are 
turned  into  marshes ;  in  winter  the  plain  is 
flooded  ;  immense  flights  of  wild-fowl  haunt  the 
broad  expanse  of  water  and  offer  excellent  sport. 

The  railway  crosses  a  canal,  the  melancholy 
relic  of  imperial  ambition.  Napoleon  I.  had  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  making  a  water-way  right 
across  the  peninsula,  which  should  enable  ships 
sailing  along  the  coast  of  Calvados  to  avoid  the 
dangerous  reefs  of  Barfleur  and  to  emerge  almost 
opposite  Jersey.  But  this  plan,  like  many  others, 
came  to  naught;  and  of  the  undertaking  there 
remains  only  the  stump  of  a  canal,  which  has 
had  no  importance  beyond  that  of  rendering 
necessary  the  building  of  an  expensive  bridge, 
and  of  a  series  of  sluice-gates  to  prevent  the 
inrush  of  the  sea. 

The  road  that  leads  to  Ste  Marie-du-Mont  turns 
off  to  the  right  into  the  very  depths  of  the  low- 
land. Although  only  a  few  miles  from  the  line  to 
Cherbourg,  and  from  the  sea,  where  pass  the 
ships  from  Caen  and  Havre,  the  villagers  lead 
isolated  their  quiet,  drowsy  lives  as  in  the  days  of 
yore.  In  the  middle  of  a  straggling  hamlet  is  the 
small  gray  church  with  its  squat  tower  and  round 
porch,  which  was  quite  new  when  Richard  was 
battling  somewhere  in  the  Holy  Land,  when  John 
was  quarrelling  with  his  barons,  when  Philippe 
Augustus   quietly    took    possession    of    the   land. 
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Almost  opposite  is  the  town  hall,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  bailiff,  which  could  tell  strange 
tales,  if  stones  had  tongues,  of  the  Jacquerie  and 
the  religious  wars.  Further  down  the  road  is  the 
inn,  a  farmhouse,  with  walls  of  gray  flint  that 
have  a  feudal  look.  The  apple-cheeked,  bright- 
eyed  children  just  home  from  school,  are  not 
shy;  the  boys  grin  and  touch  their  caps  and  are 
ready  to  give  neat  and  pretty  answers  to  every 
question.  The  inn  possesses  one  large  low-roofed 
and  oak-timbered  room  with  a  fire-place  in  the 
corner,  dark  with  age  and  smoke,  in  the  middle 
one  square  deal  table.  The  men,  officials  or  cattle- 
dealers,  sitting  over  their  black  coffee  and  "  fine 
champagne,"  offer  a  genial  salute.  There  are  no 
table-cloths  ;  the  bill  of  fare  is  limited ;  but  the 
experienced  eye  of  the  far-travelled  wanderer 
sees  at  a  glance  that  this  is  the  place  to  ask  for 
an  "omelette  au  lard"  or  "aux  fines  herbes,"  or 
any  dish  composed  of  eggs  and  butter.  If  the 
cider  seems  to  him  sour  and  the  beer  thin,  he 
will  get  at  the  simplest  inn  a  bottle  of  whole- 
some wine  that  will  enable  him  to  take  a  cheer- 
ful view  of  the  future.  The  strong  air,  blown 
in  from  the  sea,  laden  with  the  fragrance  of 
moor  and  meadow,  will  sharpen  in  him  an  appe- 
tite for,  and  a  true  understanding  of,  the  fare  of 
the  country. 

Ste  Marie-du-Mont  derives  its  name  from  the 
"  mount "  on  which  it  stands,  an  elevation  of 
nearly  one  hundred  feet.  This  is  a  consider- 
able height  for  the  lowlands,  and  offers  a  wide 
view  over  the  plain,  with  its  dark  lines  of 
hedges,  and  over  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
sea  beyond.  The  church,  built  in  the  days 
of  the  Conqueror,  was  enlarged  during  the 
English    wars ;    at    the    same    time     the     square 
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tower  was  erected;  to  this  was  added  later  on 
an  octagonal  upper  story,  and  the  whole  structure 
finally  crowned  with  a  modern  cupola,  which 
forms  a  surprising  contrast  to  the  old  walls.  The 
carving  of  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  and  the 
pulpit  are  of  the  time  of  the  religious  wars  ;  they 
were  done  about  1580.  To  the  left  of  the  altar 
is  the  marble  statue  of  Henri  aux  Espaules,  Lord 
of  the  Manor;  and  the  crypt  contained  formerly 
the  remains  of  his  family,  which  had  been  amongst 
the  first  in  the  Cotentin  to  embrace  the  Protestant 
faith.  One  of  the  Espaules,  captain  of  a  company 
of  Royal  Guards,  built  a  stately  chateau,  which 
was  later  turned  into  a  prison,  and  eventually 
pulled  down.  There  remain  the  stately  arched 
gateway  behind  the  church,  and  some  turreted 
buildings. 

Leaving  the   village  the   road   descends   to   the 
sea,  and  reaches  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles   from 
Carentan  the  plage  of  Ste  Marie.     Here  the  good 
people    from    Valognes    and    the    neighbourhood 
come   down   during   the   hot   days   of   August,  to 
take  their    annual   sea-bath,    to   make   a   "partie 
de  mer."    They  arrive  in  families,  portly  of  shape 
and  red  of  face.     They  undress  in  the  huts  scat- 
tered  along   the   beach,   and   then    descend    hand 
in  hand  where   the   breakers  roll   in   softly   over 
the  firm  sand.     Their  eyes  travel  over  the  waters 
dancing   and   laughing  in  the  sunlight,  where   in 
the  haze  to  the  right  there  rise  the  cliffs  of  Grand- 
camp,  to  the  left  like  faint  blots  on  the  horizon 
the    isles    St.    Marcouf    and,  beyond,    the   curves 
of  the  roadstead  of  la  Hougue.     After  their  bath 
they  stretch   themselves  in  idyllic   groups  on   the 
meadow     and     produce     their     provisions,    roast 
chicken  "  done  to  a  point,"  and  country  wine  and 
"  fine    champagne "  and   abundance  of   bread  ;   or 
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they   withdraw   to    the    hamlet   de   la   Madelehie 
to   feast   in   its   modest   inn,    and   look  in  at   the 
chapel,  built  at  the   time  of   the  Reformation,   a 
place   of  pilgrimage   visited  by    the  country-folk. 
From   here   the   way   runs   at  a  short  distance 
from  the  flat  and  sandy  beach  through  fields  and 
meadows  to  St.  Marcouf.     Here  we  are  treading 
hallowed  ground.     Here  there  lived  in   the   sixth 
century  the  saint,  the  first  of  Frankish  origin,  of 
royal  descent — some  authors  have  it — who  settled 
down  amongst  the  native  population.     The  same 
authorities  state,  that  through  his  intercession  the 
Kings  of  France  claimed  the  power  "  to  touch  for 
scrofula  "  on  the  day  of   their  coronation.     Here 
stood  the  abbey  where,  according  to  the  Acts  of 
the   Saints,    all   the    miracles   of    our    Lord   were 
re-enacted.     The    manner    in   which   St.   Marcouf 
obtained  the  site  for  the  convent  was  marvellous. 
Childebert,   King   of  Paris,  was    in   his   cathedral 
when  the  holy  man  entered  and  approached  him, 
intending   to    ask    for    a   grant   of    land.     As   he 
approached,  all  the  gargoyles  without,  the  dragons 
and  monstrous  beasts,  cunningly  carved  within  on 
the  capitals  of  pillars,  began  to  utter  disgusting 
gurgling  sounds  that  gradually  became    distinct : 
"Why  wouldst  thou  send  us  back  to  hell?"     The 
King,  astounded   and   amazed,   hurriedly  granted 
the     saint's     request.      The    religious    community 
increased,  and  St.  Marcouf,  to  escape  the  multitude 
whom  his  piety  had  attracted,  crossed  over  to  the 
small    isles   that   lie   some   six   miles   out   to   sea. 
Even  there  he  was  exposed  to  grievous  tempta- 
tions.    One  stormy  evening,  when  he  was  praying 
for  those  in  peril  on  the  sea,  there  was  a  knock  at 
the  door    of   his    lonely   dwelling,   and   a   woman 
entered,  almost  dying  with  exhaustion.    He  ofi:ered 
her  shelter.     As  he  turned  away  to  bring  hei'  food, 
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she  threw  off  her  garments,  dripping  with  brine ; 
coming  back,  he  saw  her  clothed  only  in  her  long 
hair,  young  and  divinely  fair.  When  he  broke 
the  bread,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  she 
suddenly  disappeared  ;  he  knew — although  there 
was  no  smell  of  sulphur — whither  she  had  gone. 

In  his  old  age  St.  Marcouf  went  to  see  the  King 
at  Compiegne,  to  thank  him  for  all  his  liberality. 
The  King  happened  to  be  hunting ;  and  a  hare, 
pursued  by  the  pack,  took  refuge  in  the  mantle  of 
the  holy  man.  Upon  the  insolent  threats  of  the 
huntsman  he  let  the  trembling  animal  run ;  but 
none  of  the  hounds  moved.  When  the  huntsman, 
trying  to  break  the  charm,  spurred  his  horse,  he 
was  thrown  so  violently  to  the  ground  that  his 
bowels  gushed  out ;  he  was  healed  only  at  the 
intercession  of  the  saint. 

The  Abbey  of  St.  Marcouf  was  in  early  days  a 
centre  of  civilisation  on  the  coast  of  the  Cotentin. 
Destroyed  by  the  Northmen,  the  church  was 
rebuilt  by  orders  of  Charles  the  Simple,  who— if 
tradition  speaks  true — kept  at  his  royal  residence 
near  Rheims  the  relic  of  the  saint.  In  the  pre- 
sent building  the  crypt  is  the  oldest  part,  and  goes 
back,  perhaps,  to  the  seventh  century.  The  choir 
and  nave  are  Norman  work  of  the  age  of  the 
Conqueror  and  his  sons.  The  tower,  in  Roman 
style,  was  built  in  the  century  following.  The 
church  was  for  a  long  time  a  place  of  pilgrimage  ; 
lovers  of  the  mediaeval  and  the  picturesque  will 
find  much  to  interest  them  in  the  reliquaries  con- 
taining relics  of  St.  Marcouf  and  St.  Urban,  the 
seignorial  benches,  ancient  font,  and  the  inscriptions. 

The  wonder-working  fountain,  some  sixty  yards 
from  the  church,  is  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  chateau,  built  under  Louis  XIV.,  replaces  an 
old  manor-house. 
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Six  miles  out  to  sea,  barely  visible  above  the 
horizon,  are  the  isles  of  St.  Marcouf.  Visitors 
who  have  leisure  for  a  sail,  which  may  be  pro- 
longed by  contrary  winds,  can  avail  themselves 
of  the  pinnace  belonging  to  the  Customs  ;  if 
experienced  and  prudent,  they  will  settle  before 
starting,  the  price  of  the  excursion.  The  principal 
island,  du  Large,  is  almost  completely  covered  by 
a  round  fort,  solidly  built  of  blocks  of  granite ; 
within  the  court  are  the  casemates.  The  only 
inhabitant  is  the  keeper  of  the  lighthouse.  The 
fortifications,  built  during  the  Second  Empire,  are 
now  out  of  date  ;  perhaps  at  some  future  time 
modern  guns  will  be  mounted,  which  will  com- 
mand the  entrances  to  the  bays  of  the  Veys  and 
la  Hougue.  The  neighbouring  island,  cle  Terres, 
a  plateau  rising  above  the  water,  is  completely 
deserted.  The  old  square  fort,  surrounded  by  a 
wet  moat,  seems  fast  asleep,  like  the  old  guns 
that  lie  in  the  rank  grass.  When  the  sea  is  rough, 
the  landing  on  this  isle  is  difficult,  and  the  climb 
up  the  rocks,  green  and  slippery  with  wrack,  not 
without  risk.  In  the  grass  tiny  tracks  are  visible 
in  all  directions,  passages  made  by  an  extra- 
ordinary number  of  rats,  which  have  destroyed 
the  only  other  animals,  the  rabbits,  that  inhabited 
this  lonely  spot.  These  rocks  have  had  a  history. 
The  English  occupied  them  in  1793,  and  built  on 
one  island  a  fort,  on  the  other  barracks  and 
magazines ;  their  fleet  cut  off  all  communications 
between  Cherbourg  and  Havre.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  Cotentin  Jersey,  being  similarly  held,  the 
peninsula  was  completely  isolated  by  sea.  Two 
years  later,  at  the  time  when  they  were  helping 
the  insurgents  in  Brittany,  the  English  effected 
several  landings  on  the  coast  opposite  the  isles  of 
St.  Marcouf.     All  they  did  was  to  cause  a  furious 
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ringing  of  church  bells  and  a  general  alarm  ;  an 
attempt  which  the  French  made,  in  1798,  to  drive 
them  out  of  their  tiny  Gibraltar  was  equally 
ineffective.  After  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  1802,  the 
French  took  possession  of  these  rocks,  and  in  their 
turn  built  fortifications.  The  first  commandant, 
J.  B.  Mayeux,  published  a  book,  in  which  he 
praised  the  mild  climate  of  the  isles,  the  flower-beds 
planted  amidst  rows  of  cannon,  the  nasturtium 
embracing  the  gun  with  loving  tendrils,  the  tender 
rose  seeking  shelter  against  the  north  wind  in  the 
mouth  of  a  mortar,  the  timid  violet  offering  its 
perfume  to  the  piled-up  shot  in  return  for  the 
shade  it  affords.  "To  press  the  green-sward, 
charming  Nereids  hasten  to  quit  the  chariot  of 
Amphitrite,"  thus  did  the  gallant  and  mustachioed 
Republican  warrior  describe  the  visit  of  some 
young  ladies,  who  came  by  boat  and  had  a  picnic 
on  a  patch  of  grass  outside  the  fort.  Nereids, 
roses,  and  violets  have,  alas  !  all  disappeared  ;  the 
only  inhabitants  are  now  the  keeper  of  the  light- 
house, his  wife,  and  child  ;  around  the  deserted 
walls  and  the  lonely  rocks  there  is  the  moan  of  the 
wind,  and  "  the  everlasting  sorrow  of  the  sea." 

From  St.  Marcouf  the  road  leads  in  a  little  less 
than  five  miles  through  Fontenay,  with  its  seven- 
teenth-century chateau  and  magnificent  park, 
the  residence  in  former  days  of  the  bailiffs  of  the 
Cotentin,  to  the  hill  that  bears  the  village  and 
church  of  Quin^ville.  To  the  north  and  south 
there  flow  the  brooks  that  carry  the  water  of  the 
marshes  into  the  sea.  A  gentle  slope  descends  to 
the  beach  of  fine,  firm  sand,  which  extends  with  a 
large  sweep  from  the  bay  of  la  Hougue  to  the  Veys, 
a  distance  of  13  miles,  without  gravel  or  rock. 
The  village  stretches  along  the  side  of  the  hill ; 
along  the  beach  small  hotels  have  sprung  up,  and 
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villas  and  cabins,  which  occasionally  serve  as 
lodgings  during  the  season.  A  strange  old 
windmill  by  the  bridge  of  the  river  and  the  ruined 
Chapel  of  St.  Michel,  with  its  gray  walls,  arches, 
and  disfigured  images,  speak  of  ancient  days. 
Close  by  are  the  stones  of  a  menhir,  where 
heathen  rites  were  once  performed,  and  where 
still,  in  the  belief  of  the  people,  the  demons  say 
"  black  masses."  Amongst  the  people  of  the  low 
country  there  remain  some  of  the  superstitions  of 
past  times.  Those  who  would  possess  supernatural 
powers  must  read  a  certain  book,  "  The  Red 
Dragon,"  M.  Lanquest  informs  us,  in  the  work  we 
have  mentioned  before.  He  was  told  in  strict 
confidence,  by  "  one  who  knew,"  that  this  book,  to 
possess  greater  virtues,  must  be  placed  on  the  altar 
during  Mass,  and  that  in  fact  every  priest,  before 
beginning  Office,  passes  his  hands  over  the  altar- 
cloth,  lest  anything  be  hidden  beneath.  Whoever 
has  mastered  the  book,  can  change  himself  into  the 
shape  of  an  animal,  and  play  all  manner  of  pranks. 
It  was  well  known,  affirmed  an  authority,  that 
the  proprietor  of  the  old  windmill  by  the  bridge 
demanded  toll  of  every  passenger  crossing  at 
night.  Whosoever  refused  the  demand,  beheld 
suddenly  two  bridges,  and  not  knowing  which  to 
choose,  fell  into  the  water.  These  incidents, 
occurring  generally  early  on  Sunday  morning,  it 
would  seem  that  the  victims  of  witchcraft  had 
spent  the  previous  evening  in  jovial  company. 

A  farmer  near  Carentan,  who  one  evening 
refused  to  give  alms  to  an  uncanny-looking 
beggar,  felt  next  morning,  as  he  was  stooping  over 
the  cabbages  in  his  garden,  the  small  of  his  back 
belaboured  by  invisible  feet.  He  applied  in  vain 
for  protection  to  the  gendarmes  of  Carentan ;  the 
armed  guardians  of  the  law  were  helpless  ;  it  was 
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a   mere  chance  that  freed  him  from  his   ghostly 
torm.entors. 

Equally  remarkable  was  the  punishment  meted 
out  to  a  blacksmith  at  Montebourg,  who,  standing 
at  his  door  one  evening,  refused  to  put  anything 
into  the  hat  a  beggar  held  out  to  him.  "I  am 
more  generous,"  said  the  mendicant,  "I  will  put 
something  into  your  cap  that  you  will  ever 
remember."  Next  morning,  as  the  smith  doffed 
his  cap  to  a  wealthy  client,  the  glory  of  his  raven 
locks  had  departed,  and  his  head  was  bald  and 
shiny  like  a  billiard-ball.  Many  similar  stories  are 
told  by  old  cronies,  who  are  all  agreed,  that  the 
way  to  break  the  charm,  is  to  read  the  "Red 
Dragon  "  backwards  from  the  last  to  the  first  page, 
and  then  to  burn  the  book  in  the  presence  of  a 
priest. 

The  church  that  crowns  the  height  of  Quin6- 
ville  is  a  modern  Gothic  building,  but  it  contains  a 
side-chapel,  surmounted  by  a  tower,  in  Roman 
style,  which  dates  from  the  twelfth  century.  On 
the  slope  of  the  hill  is  a  chateau  of  the  time 
of  Louis  XIV.,  on  the  foundations  of  a  feudal 
fortress,  surrounded  by  a  fine  park,  in  which  stands 
a  monument,  nearly  thirty  feet  high,  which  has 
exercised  the  ingenuity  of  antiquarians,  most 
likely  the  chimney  of  the  old  manor. 

The  height  commands  a  view  of  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  peninsula,  from  the  distant  cliffs  of 
Grandcamp  in  the  south  to  the  fort  of  la  Hougue 
that  lies  in  front.  From  here  the  line  of  the  coast 
runs  northwards  to  Barfleur ;  further  to  the  east 
the  wooded  hills  that  surround  Cherbourg  enclose 
the  horizon ;  out  at  sea,  dimly  visible  in  the  haze, 
are  the  isles  of  St.  Marcouf.  It  is  a  scene  fitting 
the  drama  that  was  enacted.  From  this  height 
James  II.,  surrounded  by  his  staff  of  English  and 
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French  oflScers,  watched  the  sea  fight  on  May  19, 
1692,  which  for  ever  destroyed  his  hopes  of  re- 
gaining the  throne  of  England.  Two  years  after 
the  campaign  in  Ireland,  and  the  Battle  of  the 
Boyne,  a  second  attempt  was  made  to  conquer 
England.  A  combination  was  planned,  such  as  a 
century  later  Napoleon  I.  attempted.  Fleets  were 
fitted  out  in  Brest  and  Toulon,  the  former  under 
Tourville,  the  latter  under  the  Duke  d'Estrees.  In 
the  roadsteads  of  Saint  Vaast,  Barfleur,  and 
Cherbourg  were  crowded  some  300  transport 
vessels ;  military  forces  were  massed  along  the 
coast.  An  army  of  16,000  men,  amongst  them  the 
Irish  whom  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  had  set  free 
for  service  in  France,  was  put  at  the  disposal  of 
the  King.  There  were  hopes  of  a  Jacobite  rebel- 
lion in  England,  of  a  defection  in  the  English  fleet 
under  Russell,  in  the  army  under  Marlborough. 
In  the  engagement  oif  Beachy  Head,  the  day  of 
the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  the  French  fleet,  com- 
manded by  Tourville,  had  been  victorious ;  the 
English  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Thames.  All 
promised  success.  But  the  navy  of  France  had 
sunk  from  the  state  of  efficiency  to  which  it  had 
been  raised  under  the  administration  of  Colbert 
and  the  command  of  Du  Quesne.  Louis  XIV.  and 
his  minister,  Pontchartrain,  had  begun  to  direct 
operations  from  their  cabinet  in  Versailles,  and  at 
the  critical  time  there  showed  itself  the  weakness 
of  the  central  administration.  The  fleet  from 
Toulon  was  unable  to  start.  Precious  weeks  were 
wasted  for  want  of  supplies  and  ammunition. 
Tourville's  complaints  were  ignored  or  answered 
in  a  manner  which  was  little  short  of  insult.  The 
seaman  who  could  boast,  that  he  had  seen  a 
British  fleet  fleeing  before  him,  complained  that 
the    powder    supplied    to    him    was    inferior    in 
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quality  and  weaker  by  half  in  carrying  power 
than  that  of  the  enemy,  and  was  told  that  all 
he  had  to  do  was  to  close  with  his  foe  !  Reflections 
were  made  on  his  personal  courage.  He  had  been 
recently  married ;  his  domestic  happiness,  it  was 
remarked  at  Versailles,  had  diminished  his  warlike 
ardour.  He  had  received  an  order  in  Louis's  own 
handwriting  to  engage  the  enemy  in  whatever  force 
the  latter  might  be.  Tourville  was  given  to  under- 
stand that,  if  he  failed,  another  officer  would  take 
his  place.  On  May  9th  he  put  forth  from  Brest ; 
rallying  small  squadrons  along  the  coast  he  had 
got  together  a  fleet,  when  early  on  May  19th 
he  beheld,  looming  against  the  red  dawn,  the 
long  line  of  English  and  Dutch  sails,  north  of 
Cape  Barfleur,  far  out  to  sea.  At  the  last  moment 
Versailles  awoke  to  the  true  state  of  things.  A 
royal  order  arrived  for  Tourville  at  la  Hougue  en- 
joining him  to  await  the  Toulon  fleet.  No  less  than 
ten  corvettes  were  despatched  one  after  the  other  to 
carry  the  message  to  the  admiral.  At  that  very  hour 
he  had  summoned  his  captains  to  a  council  of  war 
on  the  deck  of  the  Soleil  Royal ;  they  decided  not  to 
run  into  an  enemy  whose  strength  was  twice  their 
own,  when  Tourville  drew  from  his  pocket  the 
King's  letter,  which  could  not  be  gainsaid.  His 
fleet  was  arrayed  in  order  of  battle,  44  men-of-war 
and  11  fire-ships,  with  3,000  guns  and  20,000  men  ; 
in  the  centre  the  Soleil  Royal,  with  100  guns  and 
900  men,  a  magnificent  work  of  naval  architecture, 
its  poop  adorned  with  artistic  designs  by  Lebrun. 
A  squadron  to  the  left,  a  squadron  to  the  right, 
advance-guard  and  rear-guard,  thus  could  the 
spectators  on  the  height  of  Quineville  watch  the 
sails  gallantly  go  out  to  action  against  the  lines  of 
the  English  and  Dutch.  All  along  as  far  as  the 
eye  reached,  there  were  flashes  of  light  and  thick 
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rolling  clouds   of  smoke,  and   then   came  up  the 
distant  dull  roar  of  guns.     King  James,  expecting 
to  see  signs  of  defection  in  the  English  fleet,  was 
soon   undeceived.     The   fight  was   fiercest   in   the 
centre;  manfully  did  the  Soleil  Royal,  a  flaming, 
smoking  fortress,  hold  its  own  against  overwhelm- 
ing numbers,  driving  them  back  with  tremendous 
broadsides.    The  rear-guard,  under  M.  de  Parrati^, 
being    unable    to    come   up   in   time,   an    English 
squadron,  under  Ashby  and  Rooke,  outflanked  the 
enemy's  right  and  cut  him  off  from  the  main  body, 
placing   the   latter   between  two  fires.     Thus  the 
battle  continued  until  a  sea-fog,  coming  up  in  the 
afternoon  and  enveloping  friend  and  foe,  caused  a 
temporary  lull.     All  that  could  be  seen  from  the 
shore,  in  the  mist,  were  the  black  fumes  that  rose 
up    from  the   fire-ships.     x\s  the  cloud  lifted,  the 
battle  began  again  fiercer  than  before.     "It  was 
astounding,"  said  an  eye-witness,  "  that  Tourville 
and  his  fieet,  enveloped  in  sheets  of  flame,  were 
not  burnt  or  sunk."     When  at  length  the  sun  set 
over  the  wild  scene,  the  different  squadrons  had 
maintained  their  positions,  except  that  the  French 
rear,  escaping  the  enemy,  had  managed  to  join  the 
advance-guard.     As  darkness  descended,  the  ships 
anchored  where  they  were  ;  a  strong  north-west 
wind  and  the  currents  rendered  manoeuvres  dan- 
gerous in  a  sea  strewn  with  reefs.     Tourville  could 
say  that  he  had  obeyed  the  order  of  the  King,  that 
he  had  held  his   own   against   a  force   twice   as 
strong  as  his  own,  that  he  had  not  lost  a  ship. 
Not  a  vessel  had  been  sunk,  but  all  were  terribly 
shattered ;  the  Soleil  Royal  itself  little  more  than  a 
smoking  ruin.     The  ammunition  was  exhausted ; 
and    the    admiral,    transferring    his    flag   to    the 
Ambition,    decided    to    retreat.     Without    giving 
signals  to  deceive  the  enemy,  he  lifted  anchor  at 
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ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  availing  himself  of  the 
ebb  he  led  the  way ;  but  only  half  the  fleet  was 
able  to  follow,  some  of  the  ships  steering  their 
way  through  the  Raz  Blanchard,  a  dangerous 
channel  between  reefs  and  the  shore,  others  round 
the  Casket  rocks,  got  away  to  St.  Malo.  Three 
of  those  that  escaped  took  refuge  at  Cherbourg. 
All  the  rest,  deserted  by  the  tide,  were  seen 
the  next  morning  crowded  in  the  bay  of  la 
Hougue.  Again  appeared  the  weakness  of  the 
central  administration ;  there  was  no  powder, 
none  was  procured  from  Carentan  or  Valognes. 
The  army  on  shore  made  no  effort  to  surround 
the  stranded  men-of-war  with  stockades,  to  fill 
the  transports  with  soldiers.  There  was  jealousy 
between  the  two  services.  Tourville  declined  the 
help  of  the  soldiers  ;  the  Marshal  of  Belief  onds 
declined  to  take  action  without  orders  from 
Versailles.  It  was  three  days  after  the  action, 
before  the  English  closed  in  upon  their  prey.  There 
was  no  fighting  ;  the  cannonade  from  the  shore 
did  them  little  harm ;  their  boats  rowed  up 
against  the  helpless,  stranded  ships,  attacking 
first  one,  then  five  others  lying  furthest  out  to 
sea.  Through  the  boom  of  guns  and  the  noise 
of  musketry  their  shouts  could  be  distinctly  heard. 
Soon  smoke  and  flames  leaped  up  from  the 
doomed  vessels ;  all  night  the  bay  of  la  Hougue 
was  reddened  by  the  glare ;  now  and  then  a 
quick,  bright  flash  followed  by  an  explosion  told 
the  spectators  that  a  ship  had  blown  up.  All 
that  remained  of  the  great  fleet  perished ;  the 
three  men-of-war  on  the  strand  of  Cherbourg 
suffered  the  same  fate.  The  English,  carrying  off 
with  them  what  they  did  not  destroy,  of  the 
transport  vessels  and  shipping  along  the  coast, 
withdrew  and   left  King  James  and  his   brilliant 
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staff,  Bellefonds  and  his  Irish  regiments,  Tourville 
and  his  captains,  helpless  spectators  of  the  pitiful 
catastrophe.  Nor  could  there  be  any  doubt  of 
the  meaning  of  the  tragic  scene  enacted  before 
their  eyes.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  long 
struggle  with  France,  "  the  second  hundred  years' 
war,"  England  had  gained  command  of  the  sea, 
as  at  the  outset  of  the  first  war  through  the 
Battle  of  Sluys.  Though  the  year  following 
the  French  fleets  took  the  sea  again,  and  in  the 
Bay  of  Lagos  Tourville  took  a  signal  revenge, 
it  was  evident  that  every  chance  or  possibility 
of  invading  England  was  gone ;  "  la  Hougue  was 
the  greatest  naval  victory  won  by  the  English 
between  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  and  the 
Battle  of  Trafalgar."  There  remain  along  the 
shore  traces  of  the  redoubts  that  were  erected  ; 
and  amongst  the  people  linger  the  memories  of 
the  sea-fight.  At  very  low  water  there  emerge 
between  the  mainland  and  the  island  of  Tatihou, 
what  appear  to  be  rocks  covered  with  sea-weed 
and  shells ;  they  are,  according  to  popular 
tradition,  the  hulls  of  Tourville's  gallant  fleet. 
Here  are  still  found,  embedded  in  shingle  and 
sand,  remains  of  anchors,  chains,  and  shot. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

QUIN^VILLE  TO   CHERBOURG 

From  Quin^ville  the  road  runs  close  along  the 
sea  towards  the  north  through  hedges  and  avenues 
of  lofty  trees,  between  which  ever  and  anon  shines 
the  blue  of  the  sea  and  the  white  foam  of  waves. 
The  hamlets  straggle  along  the  road,  each  with  its 
church  and  town  hall,  and  somewhere  in  the  back- 
ground, hidden  behind  foliage,  its  chateau,  which 
is  now  the  summer  residence  of  some  Parisian 
family,  or  has  been  turned  into  a  farm,  but  still 
shows  forth  in  its  walls  and  arched  entrance- 
gate  something  of  its  former  dignity.  The 
narrow-gauge  line,  which  runs  from  Valognes 
to  Barfleur,  conveys,  besides  vast  quantities  of 
milk  and  butter,  a  few  visitors  in  summer,  who 
roam  through  fields  and  farms,  bathe  on  the 
beach  of  fine  sand,  and  enjoy  the  lovely  view 
of  the  Bay  of  la  Hougue  shimmering  in  the  after- 
noon sun.  The  country-folk  are  simple  and 
unspoiled  ;  they  have  not  yet  raised  their  prices 
against  the  stranger  and  the  Englishman ;  those 
that  love  it,  find  here  rest  and  quiet. 

Continuing  on  his  road  the  traveller  enters  the 
broad  street,  lined  with  the  regular,  well-built 
houses  of  Quettehou.  The  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  it  has  an  air  of  old-fashioned  dignity ; 
the  street  extends  along  the  side  of  an  eminence, 
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crowned  by  the  church,  the  body  of  which  was 
built  when  Normandy  was  first  united  to  France. 
The  side-aisles  were  added  a  hundred  years  later ; 
and  the  handsome  portal  shows  the  unmistakable 
style  of  the  Renaissance ;  a  baptismal  font  to 
the  right  of  the  altar,  and  a  picture  that  adorns 
the  nave,  are  objects  of  interest. 

From  here  the  road  runs  straight  to  Saint- 
Vaast-la-Hougue.  At  the  distance  of  a  little 
more  than  a  mile  there  begin  on  either  side  the 
small,  square  houses,  covered  with  slate,  doors 
and  windows  framed  in  granite ;  the  gardens 
green  with  fig-trees,  fuchsias,  and  palms  show 
the  mildness  of  the  climate.  The  town  lies  on 
a  promontory,  which  gradually  narrows  into  a 
tongue  of  land,  running  out  into  the  sea.  The 
harbour  is  sheltered  on  one  side  by  sandbanks 
and  a  magnificent  mole  some  1,330  feet  in 
length,  on  the  other  side  by  the  island  of 
Tatihou ;  a  pass  of  some  1,660  feet  leads  to  the 
roadstead,  where  coasters  and  fishing-vessels 
ride  at  anchor ;  beyond  there  is  deep  water  for 
larger  vessels.  Saint  Vaast  forms  the  emporium 
for  the  east  coast  of  the  Cotentin,  which  imports 
coal,  iron,  groceries,  and  exports  dairy  produce, 
brandy,  and  fish.  The  harbour  presents  a  fine 
sight,  with  its  granite  moles  running  far  out  into 
the  sea,  to  the  right  and  left  forts  rising  above 
the  waters  that  roll  in,  foaming  under  an  east 
wind ;  but  as  the  tide  runs  out  the  scene 
changes,  sandbanks  emerge  in  the  inner  harbour, 
and  it  is  possible  to  walk  to  the  isle  of  Tatihou, 
a  plateau  covered  by  an  old  citadel,  which  has 
been  converted  into  a  maritime  museum.  Here 
the  countryman  can  behold  and  study  every 
kind  of  fish,  shell,  crustacean,  and  mollusc  found 
in  the  Channel.     A  little  distance  beyond  Tatihou 
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rises  another  island,  Illette,  above  the  waters  with 
its  old  gray  fort,  now  abandoned,  like  a  sentry 
who  has  been  forgotten  at  his  post. 

A  granite  mole,  5,000  feet  long,  leads  to  the 
fort,  which  rises  with  its  towers,  walls,  and 
battlements  great  and  grand  above  the  sea. 
The  entrance  is  forbidden ;  but  from  the  quay 
there  is  a  lovely  view  across  the  waters  to  the 
green  fields  and  trees  of  Morsalines,  the  shore- 
line of  the  bay,  and  the  isles  of  St.  Marcouf. 
It  was  after  the  disaster  of  1692  that  Louis  XIV. 
bethought  himself  of  fortifying  the  bay.  A  fort 
was  erected,  as  well  as  a  watch-tower  on  the 
other  side  of  the  harbour  on  Tatihou,  by  the 
engineer  Combe  according  to  Vauban's  plans ; 
to  judge  from  their  imposing  appearance  the 
fortifications  are  worthy  of  the  great  master 
who  designed  them.  Had  they  been  sooner 
built,  they  would  have  offered  shelter  to 
Tourville's  gallant  ships,  and  very  different 
would  have  been  the  issue  of  the  fight.  They 
came  too  late,  and  stand  a  tombstone  over  the 
sunken  fleet. 

The  distance  from  la  Hougue  to  Barfleur  is 
eight  miles.  The  traveller,  should  he  prefer  the 
road  to  the  railway,  can  retrace  his  steps  to 
Quettehou,  and  then  proceed  in  an  almost 
straight  line  by  Pernelle.  On  a  height  to  the 
left  stands  the  church,  which  commands  a 
glorious  view  over  the  north-eastern  coast  of 
the  peninsula.  The  way  continues  its  straight 
course  across  the  valley  of  the  Saire.  But  there 
is  another  road  that  follows  the  coast-line  to 
Barfleur.  The  visitor  who  makes  this  town  his 
headquarters  will  find  a  modest,  and  withal  com- 
fortable, dwelling  in  the  Hotel  du  Phare,  or  the 
Hotel  du  Port,  and  will  find  some  delightful  excur- 
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sions  whilst  exploring  the  north-eastern  corner  of 
the  Cotentin.  There  is  a  walk  ten  miles  up  the 
valley  of  the  Saire  to  le  Vast,  past  old-world 
farms,  shaded  by  rows  of  elms  and  beeches.  On 
the  wooded  heights  are  the  remains  of  an  old 
Roman  camp,  close  by  a  modern  chateau  and  a 
stud-farm,  where  the  thoroughbred  colts  could 
enjoy  the  view  of  a  superb  panorama  if  they 
did  not  persistently  bury  their  graceful  little 
heads  in  the  luxuriant  grass.  The  wanderer  who 
follows  the  brook,  tumbling  in  merry  cascades, 
must  take  heed  lest  the  darkness  overtake  him 
ere  he  makes  his  way  back  to  Pont-de-Saire.  It 
appears  there  lived  here  in  olden  times  a 
seigneur,  whose  brother  had  turned  monk  and 
taken  a  vow  of  poverty.  One  day  a  tenant  came 
to  pay  his  rent  at  the  chateau,  and,  as  the  land- 
lord was  absent,  he  remitted  the  money  to  the 
monk.  The  latter,  tempted  of  the  devil,  pocketed 
the  gold,  and  swore,  when  a  few  days  later  the 
poor  villain  was  summoned  before  the  seigneur, 
a  great  oath  that  he  had  received  naught.  "  May 
the  devil  take  me,"  he  added,  "  and  the  bridge 
of  the  Saire  be  my  cell."  Suddenly  the  house 
shook,  the  pictures  of  the  ancestors  leaped  out 
of  their  frames — as  in  Ruddigore — the  monk 
had  vanished.  Ever  since  his  cowled  figure 
haunts  the  vale  at  dusk ;  whoever  sees  him 
suffers  some  mishap :  the  fisherman  finds  his 
anchor  gone  or  his  nets  rent ;  the  yokel,  who 
returning  home  after  a  pleasant  evening  at  the 
cafe,  beholds  the  shadowy  form  on  his  path, 
invariably  misses  the  bridge  and  falls  into  the 
river ;  and  the  wanderer  who  compares  this 
story  with  the  tales  of  Quineville,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  favourite  drink  in  either 
place    is    the    same,    namely,   cider,    strengthened 
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and    rendered    more    interesting,    by    a    dash    of 
brandy. 

Barfleur  consists  of  a  single  street,  broad,  clean, 
and  well  paved,  with  solid  granite-built  houses, 
which  leads  to  the  harbour.  Close  to  the  shore  is 
the  church,  a  building  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
containing  above  the  altar  some  interesting 
statuary  Avhich  represents  "  Our  Lady  of  Mercy." 

To   the   north    extends    a   sandy   plain    covered 
with     heather,    furrowed     by     storm     and     rain 
and   strewn   with   boulders,    on   which   stands   an 
immense  gray  column  against  the  background  of 
sky  and  sea,  the  lighthouse  of  Gatteville.     A  cause- 
way  leads   to   the   foot   of   the   tower,  that   rises 
nearly  240   feet   high,  tapering   aloft   in   graceful 
outline.     Magnificently     built    of    granite    blocks, 
dove-tailed,  the  tower  stands  great  and  grand  in 
the  turmoil  of  the  elements.     It  is  worth  while  to 
mount  the  365  steps  of  the  winding  staircase,  to 
obtain  through  the  slits  of  windows  glimpses  of 
the  landscape,  and  to  overlook  from  the  lantern 
the   wooded  hills  that  enclose  Cherbourg,  rolling 
toward  west  and  losing  themselves  in  the  distant 
purple    haze,    and   immediately  below   the   riven, 
jagged  reefs,  standing  out  like  broken  crumbHng 
teeth  ;  all  round  as  far  as  the  eye  reaches  waves  and 
foam  and  aimless  fury.     On  clear  nights  the  lights 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  are  visible.     The  keeper  never 
fails  to  point  out  to  English  visitors  the  reef  of 
Quilleboeuf — five    miles    to    the    east — where   the 
White  Ship  was  lost.    It  is  wonderful,  how  living  is 
the  tradition  of  that  event  of  eight  centuries  ago, 
of  the  moonlit  night  in  1120  when  the  Blanche  Nef, 
that  bore  the  only  son  of  King  Henry  and  a  merry 
party   of  young   people,  raced   over   the   dancing 
waves  and  suddenly  struck  the  reef  through  the 
fault   of    the    drunken   skipper.     The   prince   was 
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hurried  into  the  only  boat  that  the  ship  possessed, 
and  might  have  been  saved.  But  learning  that  his 
half-sister,  the  Countess  of  Perche,  had  been  left 
behind,  he  put  back,  and  the  boat  was  swamped  by 
the  panic-stricken  crowd  of  sailors.  They  were 
drowned,  except  one  man,  the  butcher  Berold,  who 
clung  to  a  broken  mast.  The  captain,  who  was 
beside  him,  on  hearing  that  the  son  of  his  King 
had  perished,  let  go  his  hold  and  disappeared  in  the 
waves.  No  man  durst  tell  Henry  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  a  little  child  was  sent  to  break  the  news. 
The  King,  it  is  said,  "  never  smiled  again."  The 
death  of  his  son  certainly  wrought  a  tragedy  in  his 
house  and  his  country,  and  was  the  cause  of  eigh- 
teen years  of  civil  war ;  the  reign  of  the  prince, 
though  he  is  described  as  harsh  and  cruel,  would 
have  been  infinitely  preferable  to  the  miseries  of 
anarchy.  The  story  of  the  Blanche  Nef,  which  still 
haunts  the  memory  of  the  people,  seems  a  phantom 
of  the  many  ships  that  have  perished  on  the  "  raz 
de  Barfleur."  The  French  General  Staff,  which  is 
not  usually  given  to  the  romance  of  history,  marks 
the  reef  on  its  map :  "  Quilleboeuf,  oil  naufragea 
la  Blanche-Nef."  Of  the  vessels  that  have  gone 
down,  the  lighthouse-keepers  tell  weird  stories, 
having  witnessed  dreadful  scenes  on  wild  wintry 
nights.  Recently  seven  wooden  hulls  were  counted 
on  the  iron-bound  coast ;  they  did  not  remain  long, 
for  the  sea  in  the  Channel  has  a  peculiar  temper. 
One  evening  she  may  be  furiously  angry,  to  come 
next  morning  calm,  with  a  radiant  and  sunny 
smile,  a  great  swelling  flood,  lifting  gently,  ever 
so  gently,  the  stranded  ships  from  the  reefs,  as  a 
child  is  lifted  from  its  cradle,  away  into  the  deep. 
From  the  lighthouse  the  road  leads  over  a  sandy 
plain,  overgrown  with  heather,  to  Gatteville.  The 
square   wind-swept    market-place    is   enclosed   by 
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granite-built  houses ;  at  one  end  stands  an  old- 
world  chapel,  dedicated  to  Notre-Dame-de-Bon- 
Secours,  the  patroness  of  all  fishers ;  on  the  other 
side  the  church,  with  its  square  tower,  built  in  the 
age  of  the  Reformation,  and  restored  in  recent 
times.  In  the  angle  of  nave  and  transept  rises 
a  tower  of  rough,  unhewn  stone,  dark  gray, 
weather-worn,  with  blind  windows  stooping  with 
age,  erected  in  the  days  of  Henry  I.  or  his  des- 
cendants, which  possibly  witnessed  the  tragedy 
of  the   White  Ship. 

A  new  line  has  been  built  from  Barfleur  straight 
across  the  country  to  Fermanville,  and  from  there 
along  the  sea  to  Cherbourg.  Wanderers  on  foot 
have  a  choice  of  roads.  They  can  make  their  way 
along  the  coast  to  Cosqueville,  which  possesses  an 
ancient  church  and  a  still  more  ancient  menhir  to 
Cap  Levi.  From  the  fort  and  lighthouse  here  the 
view  extends  over  the  Bay  of  Cherbourg  and  the 
whole  north  coast  to  the  Cap  de  la  Hague,  losing 
itself  in  the  haze  of  sky  and  sea  in  the  far  west. 

The  visitor  will  however  do  best,  on  leaving 
Gatteville,  to  direct  his  steps  into  the  main  road 
that  passes  the  old  ivy-covered  chateau  of  Tocque- 
ville  to  Saint-Pierre-Eglise,  some  six  miles  distant. 
Here  narrow  winding  streets  and  low-built  houses 
surround  the  large  square,  overgrown  with  grass, 
where  stands  the  church,  the  massive  square 
tower  of  which  with  its  balustrade  and  flanking 
turrets  has  the  appearance  of  a  feudal  stronghold. 
The  earliest  parts  date  from  the  thirteenth  century ; 
the  high  altar  is  a  work  of  the  age  of  Louis  XV. 
The  chateau  was  destroyed  during  the  wars  of 
religion  and  again  rebuilt.  There  are  other  monu- 
ments of  hoary  antiquity  in  the  neighbourhood — 
a  menhir  outside  the  town  called  the  Longue-Pierre, 
twelve  feet  high  and  five  feet  thick ;  about  half  a 
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mile  to  the  north  there  is  another  smaller  monu- 
ment of  the  same  character.  These  two  Druidical 
stones  form,  with  the  third,  which  is  at  Cosque- 
ville,  "  the  marriage  of  the  three  princesses."  The 
dowry,  according  to  the  legend,  is  hidden  some- 
where in  the  triangle  formed  by  the  three  piles  ; 
but  the  searches  of  treasure-hunters  have  not  been 
successful,  for  the  gold  and  jewels  can  be  found 
only  during  the  mysterious  hour  of  Christmas 
night,  just  as  the  clock  strikes  twelve.  As  at  that 
moment  all  right-minded  people  are  kneeling  in 
church  hearing  Mass,  and  those  of  a  worldly  dis- 
position enjoying  themselves,  and  again  others 
snoring  in  their  beds,  the  fairies  have  vmtil  now 
guarded  their  secret.  This  upland  of  rolling  hills, 
intersected  by  glens,  washed  on  three  sides  by 
the  sea,  appears  to  have  been  in  the  olden  days  of 
primeval  forests,  the  scene  of  many  Druidical  rites. 
A  few  miles  to  the  east  of  St.  Pierre,  at  Carneville, 
on  a  hill  strewn  with  granite  boulders,  there  is  one 
of  these  rough  unhewn  stones  over  twelve  feet  in 
height,  others  at  Fermanville  overlooking  the  sea, 
at  Maupertivis,  and  at  Tourlaville.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  from  their  grouping  that  in  bygone  ages 
they  served  the  purposes  of  religious  ceremonies 
and  sacrifices,  which  will  ever  remain  a  mystery. 
From  Saint-Pierre  the  road  leads  through  rich 
pastures  and  lofty  avenues  that  half  conceal  the 
gray  walls  of  farmhouses  to  Gonneville.  About 
this  place  there  is  a  look  of  departed  dignity  and 
power.  The  chateau,  built  during  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.,  has  taken  the  place  of  an  old  feudal 
stronghold,  of  which  the  dungeon  remains.  The 
present  building  is  flanked  by  four  pavilions  and 
surrounded  by  a  moat.  There  still  stands  a 
postern  and  two  towers,  built  in  the  days  of 
chivalry,  in  1331,  by  Richard  de  Courcy,  the  seig- 
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neur  who  had  full  power  of  jurisdiction  over  the 
district. 

From  here  the  broad  road  runs  straight  towards 
west,  rising  slightly,  when  suddenly  under  the  set- 
ting sun,  enclosed  between  hills  that  run  out  to  sea 
and  locked  behind  mighty  moles  and  breakwaters, 
the  Channel  fortress,  Cherbourg,  comes  in  sight. 

Two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  town,  on  the  left 
hand,  perched  on  a  rock  and  enclosed  by  fine 
trees,  is  the  church  of  Tourlaville,  which  shares 
with  many  others  the  reputation  of  having  been 
built  by  the  English.  On  the  right  there  rise  the 
downs,  covered  with  broom  and  heather  and  strewn 
with  boulders,  offering  solitary  rambles  and  views 
over  the  bay  and  roadstead  of  Cherbourg.  A  few 
goats  are  browsing,  and  a  hare  starts  up  in  the  furze. 
The  only  building  is  an  old  decayed  chapel  in  this 
"  Lande  des  Morts."  Scattered  about  in  the  green 
are  gray  Druidical  stones,  a  complete  cromlech  ; 
they  are  known  amongst  the  people  as  the  "  Pierre 
ecouplee,"  the  coupled  stone,  or  the  "Roches 
Pouquelees,"  the  adored  rocks ;  they  are  from  two 
to  five  feet  high  and  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  long. 
The  legend  has  been  busy  with  this  scene.  Here, 
according  to  the  country-folk,  lived  the  dwarfs  who 
guarded  hidden  treasures.  Another  likely  theory 
makes  the  fairies  bring  the  massive  stones  and  use 
them  as  their  dwelling.  Good  people  come  here, 
we  are  informed,  to  say  their  prayers  on  these 
rocks,  which  must  have  witnessed  in  the  far-off 
ages  strange  religious  ceremonies.  Continuing  this 
walk  along  the  cliff  we  suddenly  come  upon  the 
first  redoubt  that  defends  the  eastern  entrance  of 
Cherbourg.  Druidical  stones  around  the  deserted 
chapel,  and  the  fort  with  guns  and  glittering 
bayonets,  bring  home  to  our  mind  the  ilight  of 
time.     All   round   the   furze   blossoms,   and    from 
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Delow  comes  "  the  sound  of  the  sad  sea-wave," 
as  in  the  gray  ages,  when  Celtic  priests  performed 
mystic  rites  and  offered  human  sacrifices  on  the 
brow  of  the  lonely  cliff. 

A  charming  walk  leads  up  the  green  valley  of 
the  Trottebec  to  a  lodge,  overgrown  with  ivy,  and 
then  through  a  stately  avenue  of  elms  to  the 
chateau  of  Tourlaville,  a  fine  building  in  the  style 
of  the  Renaissance,  towering  above  sheets  of 
water.  At  its  feet  passes  the  rivulet,  tumbling  in 
many  cascades ;  the  hill-side  opposite  is  crowned 
with  forest.  From  here  the  eye  travels  down  the 
valley  to  Cherbourg,  the  town  with  roofs  and 
towers  standing  outlined  against  the  haze  of  the 
sea.  Under  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun  the  castle, 
with  its  lakes  and  gardens,  seems  like  a  fairy  scene 
on  the  stage.  It  was  built,  according  to  traditions, 
during  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.  by  the  Abbot  of 
Tourlaville,  on  the  spot  where  stood  the  strong- 
hold des  Ravalets,  of  which  there  remains  a  tower. 
Its  staircases  and  stately  halls  are  rich  with  gilding 
and  paintings  of  mythological  subjects.  The  old 
feudal  fort,  which  has  been  replaced  by  the  present 
building  of  the  Renaissance,  must  have  witnessed, 
if  reports  speak  true,  many  a  dark  tragedy.  The 
story  of  the  Ravalet  family  reads  like  a  romance  of 
Dumas.  One  seigneur  carried  off  a  young  girl  who 
was  loved  by  one  of  his  squires  and  forced  her  to  take 
part  in  a  drunken  orgy ;  next  morning  her  dead 
body  was  found  in  the  courtyard.  Within  a  week 
the  seigneur  was  discovered  dead  in  his  bed  ;  the 
Squire  had  fled.  One  Ravalet  burnt  a  couple  of 
farms  belonging  to  the  Seigneur  de  Hauteville, 
whose  donkeys  had  trespassed  on  his  grounds ; 
another  strung  up  over  his  gate  three  villagers 
who  failed  to  bring  their  corn  to  be  ground  in  his 
mill.     Their  descendants  kept  up  the  traditions  of 
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the  family.  One  of  them  killed  his  brother  and 
performed  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  by  way 
of  expiation  ;  he  received  absolution  on  his  promise 
of  founding  churches  and  convents,  and  failed  to 
keep  his  vow  ;  another  appeared  drunk  at  Mass,  and 
slew  the  priest  who  refused  to  communicate  him 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  At  last,  in  1549,  was  born 
the  Abbe  de  Tourlaville,  who  seemed  destined  to 
dispel,  by  good  works  and  charities,  the  evil  spell 
that  held  the  family,  but  only  for  a  short  while. 
For  in  the  children  of  his  brother  Jean,  the  son  and 
the  daughter,  the  old  spirit  seemed  to  revive  ;  their 
guilt  led  them  to  the  scaffold ;  notwithstanding  the 
appeals  of  their  father,  they  were  executed  on 
December  2,  1603.  The  unhapiDy  parents  obtained 
permission  to  take  the  name  of  Tourlaville ;  they 
founded  the  convent  which  has  given  its  name  to 
the  neighbouring  moors,  called  Lande  des  Morts, 
but  perhaps  more  accurately  Lande  de  St.  Maur. 

Twenty-five  minutes'  walk  to  the  north  of 
Tourlaville  is  the  harbour  of  Bequet,  which  exports 
quantities  of  potatoes  and  vegetables  to  England  ; 
the  beach  is  frequented  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Cherbourg  in  summer.  All  along  the  shore  to  Cap 
Levi  and  beyond,  there  are  stretches  of  soft  firm 
sand  in  caves  between  the  cliffs,  welcome  to 
bathers.  Another  twenty  minutes  brings  us  to 
Bretteville,  the  home  of  the  sailor  who  has  made 
the  name  celebrated. 

Returning  from  Tourlaville  to  Cherbourg  we 
strike  the  main  road  and  the  tram-line.  As  we 
advance  the  features  of  the  town  become  distinct 
before  us,  to  the  left  the  mountain  du  Roule  and 
fort,  that  frown  upon  the  streets,  and  in  the  middle 
the  dock  and  harbour.  To  the  right  the  vast  expanse 
of  roadstead,  locked  within  its  moles ;  on  the  other 
side  of  the  harbour  lies  the  old  city,  with  narrow 
streets  and  lofty  houses,  that  speak  of  past  times. 


CHAPTER   XVII 

CHERBOURG 

The  history  of  Cherbourg  goes  back  to  the  fifth 
century,  the  age  of  Christian  missionaries,  who 
first  brought  the  Gospel  to  the  northern  shores  of 
Gaul,  The  peninsula  became  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Clodwig,  and  later  of  the  empire  of  Charle- 
magne. The  settlement,  conveniently  situated  on 
a  bay  of  the  northern  coast,  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Northmen.  They  sacked  and  burnt 
the  town  of  sailors  and  fishermen  in  841  ;  they 
appear  to  have  appreciated  the  strategical  impor- 
tance of  the  harbour.  It  was  here  that,  a  century 
later,  Harald  II.,  King  of  Denmark,  arrived  with 
a  crowd  of  sails  to  help  the  young  Duke  Richard  I. 
of  Normandy,  who  was  oppressed  by  his  enemies. 
But  this  very  descent  showed  the  need  of  fortifica- 
tions. The  name  Carusburg,  which  the  Duke  gave 
the  castle,  transformed  into  Chiereburg,  replaced 
the  original  appellation,  Caesaris-burgus.  The 
town  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
WiUiam  the  Conqueror,  and  was  endowed  by  him 
with  a  church  and  a  hospital.  The  Count  of  Cher- 
bourg and  his  two  sons  followed  the  Duke  to 
England,  and  received  the  reward  of  the  bravery 
which  he  had  shown  at  Hastings.  The  town 
witnessed  the  struggle  for  the  crown  of  England 
that  followed  the  death  of  Henry  I.    Captured  after 
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a  heroic  resistance  by  Stephen  of  Blois  in  1139, 
it  was  retaken  three  years  later  by  Geoffrey  of 
Anjou.  His  wife  Matilda,  whilst  crossing  over  to 
Normandy,  was  overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  vowed 
to  build  a  convent  if  she  should  be  saved  ;  a  calm 
supervening  and  land  appearing  in  sight,  the  pilot 
exclaimed  :  "  Chante  Reine,  voici  la  terre  ! "  The 
Queen  landed,  where  are  now  the  ramparts  of  the 
military  port.  On  that  spot,  which  received  the 
name  "  Chantereyne,"  she  founded  the  abbey 
"  du  Voeu,"  which  was  transformed  in  later  times 
into  a  marine  hospital.  There  still  remain  a  hall 
and  the  cellars  of  the  original  building.  The  name 
has  been  perpetuated  in  the  Church  Notre-Dame- 
du-Voeu,  built  within  the  precincts  of  the  town. 

Again  in  later  times  Cherbourg  drew  upon 
itself,  from  its  position,  the  attacks  of  the 
English ;  and  when  in  the  days  of  Edward  I. 
the  first  troubles  began  between  the  seamen  on 
either  side  of  the  Channel,  the  sails  of  the 
northern  enemies  appeared  in  their  harbour ; 
the  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  the  castle ;  help- 
less they  saw  their  habitations  consigned  to  the 
flames,  129.3.  The  town  was  rebuilt  and  received 
its  first  belt  of  walls.  When  in  July,  1346,  the 
fleet  of  Edward  III.  was  sighted  to  the  north- 
east, the  townsmen  made  good  their  defence ; 
the  English  coming  again  "to  the  good,  great, 
and  very  rich  town,"  relates  Froissart,  "  pillaged 
and  burnt  only  a  part — the  suburbs — but  could 
not  enter  the  castle ;  and  so  they  passed  on." 
But  no  walls  could  save  the  people  from  getting 
their  share  of  the  miseries  of  war.  John  the 
Good  ceded  Cherbourg  to  his  son-in-law,  Charles 
the  Bad  of  Navarre,  who  handed  the  city  over 
to  the  English  for  22,000  marks  of  silver.  When 
the  tide   of  war   turned,  and   the  French   recon- 
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quered  their  lost  provinces,  the  doughtiest  of 
swordsmen,  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  invaded  the 
Cotentin.  He  took  one  by  one  the  strong  places, 
which  belonged  to  the  King  of  Navarre;  but  he 
could  accomplish  nothing  against  the  walls  of 
Cherbourg  and  the  stubborn  courage  of  the 
defenders.  After  a  siege  of  six  months  he  was 
forced  to  retire,  1378 ;  and  the  town  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  until,  nearly  twenty  years 
later,  1397,  Charles  renounced  his  rights  to  the 
Duchy  of  Normandy. 

When  the  great  war  began  anew,  and  after 
Agincourt,  Henry  V.  set  himself  to  conquer  the 
Norman  fortresses,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
appeared  before  the  gates  of  Cherbourg.  For 
three  months  the  citizens  offered  a  stout  resist- 
ance, until  the  treason  of  the  governor  sold  them 
to  the  enemy ;  the  loss  of  the  besiegers,  which 
amounted  to  one-third  of  their  force,  proves  the 
vigour  of  their  defence.  Two  years  later,  1420, 
the  people  saw  the  King  of  England  riding 
through  their  streets.  For  thirty  years  Cherbourg 
was  under  English  rule ;  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  the  Church  of  la  Sainte  Trinite  was  begun 
before  the  siege,  resumed  in  1423,  and  finished 
about  1466.  Of  the  many  Norman  churches 
attributed  to  the  English,  this  one  certainly 
dates  back  to  their  time.  When  the  French 
armies  a  second  time  reconquered  the  Cotentin, 
they  captured  Falaise  and  Domfront  and 
eventually  laid  siege  to  Cherbourg.  The  English 
garrison  of  2,000  men  offered  a  strong  resistance, 
and  many  deeds  of  daring  were  done  on  both 
sides  ;  the  bombardment  was  incessant,  mines 
were  laid  and  countermines.  The  defenders  had 
their  backs  to  the  sea,  and  the  ramparts  washed 
by  the  high  tide  offered  them  safety.     Then  the 
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French  placed  their  heaviest  guns  on  the  sand 
at  low  tide,  covering  them  with  greased  skins, 
the  chroniclers  relate,  as  a  protection  against 
the  water.  Next  morning,  when  the  receding 
flood  again  uncovered  the  sands,  the  batteries 
suddenly  opened  a  fire  "  by  which  the  English 
were  more  surprised  than  by  anything  else  they 
had  experienced,"  we  are  told.  They  surrendered 
on  August  12,  1450.  Great  were  the  rejoicings 
when  two  days  later  the  foreign  garrison  left. 
It  was  the  Eve  of  the  Assumption ;  a  solemn 
procession  traversed  the  streets,  which  showed 
everywhere  the  traces  of  fire.  To  this  day,  it 
is  said,  the  departure  of  the  English  is  celebrated 
in  the  diocese  of  Coutance ;  just  as  the  fair  in 
Dieppe,  held  at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same 
reason,  unites  French  and  English  in  common 
festivities  and  in  delightful  oblivion  of  the  past. 

A  history  of  the  town  would  not  be  complete 
which  did  not  mention  the  visitation  of  the 
plague,  which  three  times  passed  through  the 
narrow  streets  and  the  crowded  houses,  leaving 
mourning  and  desolation  in  its  track.  The  gloomy 
picture  which  the  chroniclers  have  drawn  is 
relieved  by  the  bright  colours  of  flags  and  bunt- 
ing, in  which  the  town  clothed  itself  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  Francis  I.,  1532 ;  and 
magnificent  festivities  were  given  in  honour  of 
the  King. 

When  thirty  years  later  came  the  great  Pro- 
testant upheaval  Cherbourg  remained  faithful 
to  the  old  faith.  Count  Montgomery  besieged 
the  city  twice,  but  all  he  accomplished  was  to 
sack  Queen  Matilda's  abbey  that  lay  without 
the  walls. 

The  burghers  remained  as  loyal  to  their  rightful 
king  as  they  had  been  to  their  faith  ;  their  loyalty 
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was  rewarded  by  Henri  IV.  granting  a  charter 
to  the  city.  The  League  tried  to  gain  possession 
of  the  town.  A  plot  was  hatched  by  some  of  the 
adherents  within  the  walls ;  but  a  poor  woman 
who  had  gone  into  the  fields  to  collect  faggots, 
overheard  the  conversation  of  two  soldiers,  and 
gave  notice  of  the  conspiracy.  The  Leaguers 
approaching  found  the  gates  closed ;  the  chief 
conspirator  was  seized,  executed,  and  his  head 
placed  over  the  gate  of  Notre-Dame. 

When  in  the  century  following  the  troubles  of 
the  Fronde  broke  out,  the  townsmen  showed  the 
same  sense  of  duty ;  under  the  Marshal  of 
Matignon  they  marched  against  Valognes,  which 
had  gone  over  to  the  seditious  party,  and  quickly 
restored  order. 

Cherbourg  was  destined  to  witness  some  of 
the  most  stirring  events  that  marked  the  reign 
of  the  great  monarch.  In  the  forest  of  Tourlaville, 
some  three  miles  from  the  town,  there  arose  a 
glass-factory,  erected  by  order  of  Colbert,  to  rival 
the  manufactures  of  Venice ;  the  concern,  which 
was  very  flourishing  for  a  time,  existed  to  the 
beginning  of  last  century.  In  1688  new  fortifica- 
tions were  built  according  to  Vauban's  plans ;  but 
the  following  year  the  works  were  counter- 
manded;  orders  were  given  to  dismantle  the 
town  ;  "  the  walls,  the  chateau,  the  dungeon  were 
razed  to  the  ground,"  wrote  the  Marquis  de  Caux ; 
"  such  was  the  ardour  displayed,  that  it  seemed  as 
though  the  enemy  himself  were  presiding  over 
the  work  of  destruction."  A  similar  course  had 
been  adopted  in  other  towns,  suggested  by  the 
fear  that  the  unfinished  fortifications  might  invite 
the  attack  of  the  enemy.  For  at  that  time  the 
northern  sky  was  darkening;  all  signs  portended 
the    beginning    of  the   second   long  struggle  with 
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England.  It  was  the  day  before  Christmas,  1688, 
that  the  people  of  Cherbourg  saw  the  ship 
which  brought  to  their  shores  a  dethroned  king. 
James  II.,  on  his  second  flight  from  England, 
landed  in  their  midst,  and  was  received  with 
every  mark  of  resi)ect.  Three  years  later  they 
watched  the  preparations  made  for  his  restoration : 
soldiers  quartered  in  all  their  houses,  guns  and 
ammunition  carts  rumbling  through  their  streets, 
the  harbour  crowded  with  transports,  and  out 
to  sea  the  sails  of  the  fleets  manoeuvring.  They 
heard  the  distant  roar  of  the  great  fight  in  the 
Channel ;  and  a  few  days  later  three  of  the  finest 
vessels  of  Tourville's  fleet,  amongst  them  the  Roi 
Soleil,  the  flagship,  masts  and  sails  shattered, 
seared  with  fire,  bearing  the  wounds  of  the 
terrible  battle,  making  their  way  into  the  bay. 
Soon  there  came  in  sight  the  sails  of  the  English, 
like  a  pack  of  hounds  in  close  pursuit.  The 
French  ships  were  anchored,  their  broadsides 
towards  the  enemy ;  artillery  and  musketeers 
lined  the  shore ;  regardless  of  their  fire,  the 
boats  from  Admiral  Rvissell's  frigates  closed  in 
upon  the  helpless  stranded  monsters.  Smoke 
and  flames  that  went  up,  soon  told  of  the  deadly 
work,  that  was  being  done.  One  after  the  other 
they  blew  up,  bursting  asunder  with  a  roar  as 
of  thunder ;  what  remained  of  their  blackened 
hulls  showed  the  spectators  plainly,  that  the 
English  had  become  masters  of  the  sea. 
Cherbourg  was  destined  to  experience  the  full 
significance  of  this  fact.  Four  times  the  English 
attempted  to  gain  possession  of  the  town. 

They  made  a  descent  in  full  force  in  August, 
1758.  A  fleet  of  100  sail  filled  the  bay;  their 
artillery  having  silenced  the  guns  of  the  forts,  the 
sailors  proceeded  to  demolish  the  harbour  works. 
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The  wooden  jetties  and  bridges  and  35  merchant- 
men in  the  port  blazed  up  in  one  great  conflagra- 
tion. Their  professional  duties  accomplished,  the 
men  at  nightfall  began  plundering  the  houses,  and 
only  left,  as  one  of  the  inhabitants  aptly  stated, 
when  there  was  nothing  more  to  take.  The 
contribution  of  44,000  francs  levied  on  the  town 
was  nothing  compared  to  private  losses,  which 
amounted  to  800,000  francs. 

After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  in  1763,  new  works 
were  built,  quays  and  floodgates,  the  canal  that 
carries  the  waters  of  the  Divette  into  the  sea,  and 
the  high  road  that  leads  to  Valognes.  The  harbour 
was  becoming  a  centre  of  trade  with  foreign 
countries,  but  it  was  no  longer  defended  by  fortifi- 
cations, until  Louis  XVI.  himself  visited  his  faithful 
city,  and  determined  to  make  it  a  great  place  of 
arms.  In  1779  the  works  were  taken  in  hand. 
The  plans  provided  for  a  fort  on  He  Pelee  in  the 
east,  another  in  the  west,  and  an  immense  mole  to 
protect  the  entrance  between  the  two  ;  at  the  same 
time  Querqueville,  which  lies  nearly  four  miles  to 
the  west,  was  fortified.  The  works  were  inter- 
rupted for  a  time  during  the  Revolution.  The 
inhabitants  followed  with  excitement  the  progress 
of  events  in  Paris.  They  listened  to  speeches  and 
sang  songs.  On  July  15,  1790,  they  wore  paper 
cockades  "  as  big  as  a  fist."  Such  was  their  fervour 
that  they  plundered  the  houses  of  suspected 
IDersons,  who  were  for  the  most  part  rich,  as  well 
as  the  Custom  offices.  But  their  ardour  began 
to  cool,  when  they  heard  of  the  imprisonment 
ci,nd  the  death  of  the  King,  whose  kindly  and 
benevolent  presence  they  remembered.  The  out- 
break of  the  war  with  England  was  for  them  a 
serious  matter.  Not  a  merchantman  could  leave 
the     harbour,     industries     languished,    bands     of 
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marauders  infested  the  country;  everywhere  there 
was  want  and  distress.  To  make  the  picture 
complete,  there  arrived  in  the  new  Department  of 
the  Manche  a  commissary  of  the  Convention.  His 
mission,  to  preach  the  gospel  of  the  new  Republic, 
was  carried  out  by  the  means  of  wholesale  arrests 
and  executions.  A  club  of  Sansculottes,  consisting 
of  thirty  members,  was  formed.  With  their  aid 
the  people's  representative  led,  on  January  19, 
1794:,  a  gang  of  ruffians  into  the  Church  of  Ste 
Trinite,  who  amid  shouts  and  songs  smashed 
windows  and  altars.  Some  of  the  crowd  who 
watched  this  scene  derived  much  consolation  from 
the  placards,  which  the  same  Jacobins  posted  on 
the  gates  of  the  church  five  months  later,  to 
inform  them  that  "The  French  people  recognise 
the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul." 

The  Revolution  passed  away  as  it  had  come. 
Napoleon,  its  true  son  and  successor,  had  received 
the  heritage  of  the  war  with  England.  He 
resolved  to  build  a  place  of  arms  on  the  Channel, 
and  to  make  Cherbourg  a  military  port  of  the  first 
order.  The  central  mole  was  raised  to  a  height  of 
9  feet  above  high  water  for  the  distance  of  600 
feet.  The  entrance  on  either  side  was  strongly 
fortified  and  defended  by  heavy  guns.  Moats 
were  dug  and  ramparts  raised.  Eight  thousand 
Spaniards  were  employed  in  these  works,  together 
with  gangs  of  other  prisoners.  On  May  26, 1811,  the 
Emperor,  then  at  the  height  of  his  power,  came 
with  the  Empress  Marie-Louise  to  visit  the  port 
which  he  had  created.  He  spent  four  days,  inspect- 
ing the  harbour  and  the  arsenal ;  he  himself  fixed 
the  position  of  the  forts  on  the  surrounding 
heights.  His  decree  of  the  following  July  made 
Cherbourg  the  chief  place  of  the  district,  the  seat 
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of  a  Tribunal,  and  of  the  Pr^fet  Maritime.  It  was 
two  years  later,  in  August  1813,  when  her  husband 
had  entered  vipon  his  last  dread  fight  in  Germany, 
that  the  Empress  opened  the  port  and  the  dock 
with  much  pomp  and  ceremony.  In  the  spring 
following  Napoleon  had  fallen,  and  two  days  after 
his  abdication  there  entered  the  boat  that  brought 
the  first  Bourbon,  the  Duke  de  Berry,  who  had 
been  waiting  for  this  consummation  in  Jersey.  A 
memorial  of  his  landing  is  the  obelisk  in  the  place 
d'Armes.  Meanwhile  the  harbour  works  had  been 
continued,  and  by  a  strange  irony  the  Dauphin 
inaugurated  the  new  docks  of  the  military  port  in 
the  name  of  his  father,  Charles  X.,  who,  a  year 
later,  August  16,  1830,  passed  through  Cherbourg 
with  all  his  family  and  his  guard,  a  king 
dethroned,  about  to  end  his  days  in  exile. 

An  event  of  lasting  interest  to  visitors,  that  took 
place  two  years  later,  was  the  presentation  by 
M.  Henry  of  his  valuable  picture  gallery  to  his 
native  town.  Some  fine  bronze  models  of  eques- 
trian statues  by  Le  Veel,  some  remarkable 
paintings  of  Teniers,  Murillo,  Poussin,  Lebrun, 
and  David  form  part  of  the  museum,  which  is 
lodged  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
Open  to  strangers  every  day,  to  the  general  public 
on  Sundays,  this  collection,  which  contains  the 
works  of  the  English,  Spanish,  French,  and  Dutch 
schools,  is  well  worth  a  visit. 

Older  inhabitants,  who  remembered  the  Revolu- 
tion and  the  First  Empire,  were  about  to  witness 
an  event  that  moved  them  more  profoundly  than 
the  coming  and  going  of  Royalties.  At  an  early 
hour  of  November  30,  1840,  there  entered  the 
harbour  the  frigate,  commanded  by  the  Prince  de 
Joinville,  which  brought  back  the  remains  of 
Napoleon  from  St.  Helena.     The  coffin  was  trans- 
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ferred  to  the  Normandie.  which  was  to  convey  it 
to  Havre.  Amidst  the  thunder  of  guns,  the 
funeral  inarch  of  the  massed  bands,  the  awed 
silence  of  a  vast  multitude,  the  ship  that  bore  the 
ashes  of  the  dead  Emperor  raised  anchor  and 
passed  out  to  sea. 

During  the  following  years  Cherbourg  was 
caught  up  in  the  movement,  which  swept  the 
country  against  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe. 
In  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  of  the  Revolution  of 
1818  there  was  conceived  the  idea  of  building  a 
new  church  for  an  additional  parish  which  was  to 
be  made,  and  to  call  it  in  remembrance  of  Queen 
Matilda's  foundation,  Notre-Dame-du-Voeu.  The 
church  lies  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  rue  de  la 
Poudriere  and  the  rue  Thomas  Henry,  just  outside 
the  old  town.  True  to  its  name,  it  is  built  in  the 
Roman  style  of  the  twelfth  century,  with  two 
pointed  spires.  In  the  facade  stands  a  statue 
of  the  Virgin,  which  was  placed  there  by  the 
parishioners  in  1870  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow.  The 
rounded  arches  and  stained-glass  windows  of  the 
interior,  though  dissimilar  in  style,  form  a  har- 
monious impression.  Begun  in  1819,  the  building 
was  finished  in  1863. 

The  new  church  had  not  begun  to  rise  when 
Louis  Napoleon,  President  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, on  September  5,  1850,  visited  Cherbourg. 
The  good  people  had  guarded  within  their  hearts 
a  true  devotion  to  the  family  of  him  who  had 
built  their  fortress,  whose  remains  they  had 
saluted.  The  President  was  received  with  great 
demonstration  of  joy ;  the  hope  which  the  Mayor 
expressed  in  his  speech  of  welcome,  that  the 
grand  roadstead  might  continually  hold  a  fleet 
of  men-of-war,  and  that  the  railway  connecting 
their     town     with     Paris     might    be    built,    was 
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speedily  fulfilled.  A  year  later  the  inhabitants 
gladly  contributed  their  votes  to  the  plebiscite, 
which  put  Napoleon  on  the  throne  of  France. 
A  fitting  monument,  raised  some  time  after- 
wards, was  the  equestrian  statue  by  Le  Veel, 
cast  of  the  bronze  of  guns  taken  at  Sebastopol, 
and  paid  for  by  public  subscription,  on  the  terrace 
that  overlooks  the  harbour,  of  Napoleon  I.  On 
his  spirited  Arab  charger  the  Emperor  seems 
to  scan  the  sea  and  sky,  his  arm  outstretched, 
as  it  was  throughout  his  career,  towards  the 
shores  of  England,  his  real  enemy.  On  the 
pedestal  of  granite  are  graven  the  words :  "  J'avais 
resolu  de  renouveler  a  Cherbourg  les  merveilles  de 
I'Egypte." 

In  the  first  years  of  the  Empire  was  built  the 
Church  St.  Clement,  in  antique  style ;  finished 
in  1856,  it  serves  the  third  parish,  formed  of  the 
east  quarter  of  the  town.  It  contains  some  fine 
stained  glass,  as  well  as  two  pictures  of  the 
Spanish  school. 

The  church  faces  the  Hotel  Dieu,  the  point 
where  the  tram-line  starts  for  Tourlaville.  This 
quarter  has  sprung  up  in  recent  years ;  the 
population,  16,000  under  Napoleon  I.,  38,000  under 
Napoleon  III.,  numbers  now  43,000.  This  increase 
was  due  to  the  rising  importance  of  the  military 
port;  the  work  of  the  First  was  completed  by 
the  Second  Empire.  In  August,  1858,  an  imposing 
English  squadron  escorted  Queen  Victoria  and 
Prince  Albert  on  their  visit  to  French  soil. 
Napoleon  III.  arrived  to  greet  his  visitors  by 
the  newly  built  railway ;  he  inaugurated  the 
new  line,  unveiled  the  statue,  and  opened  the 
large  dock.  Decreed  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1803, 
begun  in  1836,  it  was  completed  after  twenty-two 
years'  work.     Graven  out  of  the  solid  rock,  1,400 
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feet  long,  660  feet  broad,  and  60  feet  deep,  it 
yielded  the  stone  for  the  bastions  that  defend 
the  approaches  of  the  harbour,  as  well  as  for 
the  works  that  shelter  the  land  against  the 
inroads  of  the  sea,  some  three  miles  to  the  west. 
Next  to  the  mole  that  protects  the  roadstead 
this  dock  forms  the  most  characteristic  feature 
of  the  fortifications  of  Cherbourg. 

The  second  dock  was  finished  three  years 
later ;  and  at  the  same  time  were  commenced 
the  fortifications  of  the  rock  Chavagnac  that 
commands  the  western  entrance.  The  various 
works,  in  accordance  with  a  uniform  plan,  were 
thus  continued  for  many  years  under  different 
Governments.  Thirty  years  later,  in  1891,  the 
fort  on  the  island  of  Pelee  was  joined  by  a  mole 
with  the  mainland,  and  in  the  west  the  rock 
Chavagnac  connected  with  the  fort  Querqueville. 
It  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  President 
Carnot  that  the  final  constructions  were  decided 
upon  that  narrowed  by  more  than  half  the 
two  main  entrances  to  the  roadstead ;  they 
were  finished  in  1897,  Thus  was  accomplished 
within  125  years  the  mighty  breakwater, 
some  two  miles  in  length,  of  stone,  taken  from 
the  mountain  that  overhangs  the  city,  built  at 
a  distance  of  three  miles  out  at  sea,  crowned 
with  forts,  and  flanked  with  harbour  walls  that 
lie  outstretched  to  the  right  and  left  like 
immense  arms. 

In  the  course  of  their  history  the  people  of 
Cherbourg  witnessed  one  Sunday  morning  in 
June,  1861:,  a  notable  event,  when  the  Confederate 
cruiser,  the  Alabama,  brought  to  an  end  her 
career  of  piracy  and  adventure.  Returning  from 
her  cruise  in  the  South  Sea  and  off  the  Cape  of 
Good     Hope,    she    had     entered     the     roadstead. 
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Whilst  she  was  lying  here,  the  U.S.  warship 
Kearsarge  appeared  without  and  sent  her  a 
challenge.  Like  a  bird  of  prey  that  has  been 
disturbed,  the  Alabama  forthwith  started  forth, 
and  hardly  had  she  got  out  into  the  open,  when 
her  enemy  appeared  in  sight  off  Cap  Levi,  at 
a  distance  of  nine  miles.  Both  vessels  putting  on 
full  steam  soon  closed,  and  at  a  distance  of  200 
feet  from  each  other  opened  fire.  The  Alabama 
foiled  in  her  attempt  at  boarding,  kept  circling 
round  her  adversary ;  maintaining  a  furious 
fire,  she  seemed  wrapped  in  smoke.  The  man-of- 
war,  stronger  in  defensive  armour,  replied  with 
steady  broadsides.  For  over  an  hour  that 
Sunday  morning  on  the  summer  sea  the  duel 
had  continued,  when  the  Alabama,  her  poop 
rent  and  riven,  began  to  sink.  But  true  to  her 
character  she  fought  on  to  the  last ;  the  stokers 
to  their  belts  in  water  stuck  to  the  engines, 
until  the  boiler  was  destroyed  and  the  helm 
shot  to  pieces,  when  the  boats  were  lowered. 
The  captain,  with  38  officers  and  men,  were 
picked  up  by  an  English  steamer,  which  had 
been  an  interested  witness  of  the  fight ;  the 
Kearsarge  took  52  men  on  board,  the  rest  had 
been  killed  or  drowned. 

Of  a  more  peaceful  nature  was  the  visit 
which  the  following  summer  an  English  squadron 
paid,  forming  an  escort  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  Amidst  much 
waving  of  flags  and  great  ceremony,  there  was 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  magnificent 
Seamen's  Hospital  in  the  rue  de  I'Abbaye,  on 
the  ground  which,  in  olden  days,  had  been 
called  Chantereyne,  and  had  borne  the  abbey 
founded  by  Queen  Matilda. 

Many     illustrious     visitors     have     since     then 
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inspected  the  arsenal  and  harbour — the  Empress 
Eugenie  in  1867,  in  the  year  following  the  Prince 
Imperial. 

In  January,  1871,  the  people  saw  Gambetta  pass- 
ing through  on  his  memorable  journey,  on  ^vhich 
he  endeavoured  to  stir  up  the  western  provinces  to 
continue  their  resistance.  They  saw  him  again  in 
1880,  when  he  had  become  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  ;  the  festivities  given  in  his  honour 
elicited  one  of  his  most  celebrated  harangues. 
Since  then  the  Presidents  of  the  Republic,  with 
few  exceptions,  have  visited  the  town.  The  road- 
stead and  forts  offer  a  fine  setting  for  ceremonies 
of  State  ;  foreign  sovereigns  paying  official  visits 
have  here,  by  preference,  put  foot  on  French  soil. 
Queen  Victoria,  Edward  VII.,  the  Kings  of  Italy 
and  Portugal  have  received  royal  welcomes.  The 
stateliest  entry  and  the  most  significant  was  that 
of  the  Czar  Nicolas  II.  and  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
October  5,  1896,  in  the  Polar  Star,  when  Cher- 
bourg draped  itself  in  all  its  pomp  and  power 
to  give  the  northern  ally  an  impression  of  the 
strength  and  the  friendship  of  France. 

Cherbourg  is  gaining  in  importance  not  merely 
as  the  scene  of  official  pageants.  The  great 
German  and  English  transatlantic  liners  calling 
regularly  at  this  port,  since  1895,  indicate  an 
increase  of  business,  which  consists  of  the  exporta- 
tion of  enormous  quantities  of  butter,  and  of  all 
the  various  products  of  milk.  It  may  be  a  sur- 
prise to  the  visitor,  who  beholds  everywhere  blue- 
jackets in  the  streets,  men-of-war  in  the  harbour, 
to  learn  that  the  Commercial  Harbour,  hiding 
itself  modestly  in  the  presence  of  all  this  pride 
and  circumstance  of  war,  does  a  trade  of  some  five 
million  pounds  a  year.  Before  long  it  will  take  its 
proper  place  beside  its  martial  brothers  ;    shortly 
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a  port  in  deep  water  will  be  created  equal  to  the 
important  interests  which  it  represents. 

The  visitor  entering  from  the  east  and  descend- 
ing the  Val  de  Saire  will  have  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing his  way  about  the  town,  which  is  laid  out 
before  him,  as  on  a  relief  map.  Looking  in  at  St. 
Clement's  Church,  and  then  passing  the  stately 
facade  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  he  will  walk  through 
modern  streets  which  are  quite  correct  and 
stiff  and  straight,  drawn  by  a  ruler,  to  the 
Public  Gardens,  ever  green  with  palms  and 
hortensias ;  nor  will  he  fail  to  inquire  after  a 
portal,  a  curiosity  saved  from  Queen  Matilda's 
abbey,  and  placed  amidst  the  trees  and  flowers. 
The  dominating  feature  of  the  landscape  is  the 
mountain  du  Roule,  which  is  crowned  with  the  old 
fort.  From  here  the  eye  travels  along  the  line  of 
the  coast,  losing  itself  in  the  haze  of  the  sea  to 
the  east  and  west,  and  the  rolling  wooded  hills 
traversed  in  all  directions  by  white  winding  roads ; 
in  their  lap  the  city  with  roofs  of  gray  slate  and 
red  tiles,  in  their  midst  the  masts  of  shipping,  and 
beyond  the  blue  expanse  of  the  bay,  closed  in  on  all 
sides  by  stone  dams,  which  are  bristling  with  forts 
and  guns,  like  immense  jawbones  of  a  bulldog 
showing  their  teeth. 

Descending  to  the  gardens  we  make  our  way 
along  the  channel  of  the  Divette  or  the  Com- 
mercial Dock  to  the  bridge  that  leads  into  the  old 
city  built  along  the  harbour,  with  its  lofty  houses 
and  narrow  busy  streets,  redolent  of  ancient 
history  and  of  modern  business.  We  can  find 
luxurious  quarters  in  the  Grand  Hotel  du  Casino, 
comfort  and  contentment  at  a  more  moderate 
price  in  the  Amiraute,  the  Paris,  or  the  France  et 
Commerce.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbour 
lies  the  casino ;  indeed  it  is  not  possible  to    con- 
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ceive  a  French  sea-town  without  an  establishment 
with  galleries  and  verandahs,  concerts,  and  "little 
horses,"  reading-rooms  and  gardens ;  close  by,   on 
the  shingly  beach  a  wooden  building  in  Moorish 
style,  for  bathers.     But  on  the  western  side  lies 
the  city  that  suffered  the  descents  of  the  English, 
that   saw   the  first    fortifications    of  Louis    XVI. 
rising  above  the  waters,  and  those  of  Napoleon  I., 
the  coming  and  going  of  the  different  rulers  who 
have  reigned  in  France,  as  well  as  the  visits  of 
friendly  princes.     Here   is   the  theatre,   a   stately 
building  erected  in  1882,   at  a  cost  of  £50,000,  of 
which    every    patriotic    citizen    of     Cherbourg    is 
proud,  since  it  represents  the  literary  and  artistic 
achievements  of  his  town.     Then  making  our  way 
to   Notre-Dame-du-Yoeu,   which  by  its   name  and 
style  recalls   the  ancient  church  of  Chantereyne, 
we  pass  through  the  heart  of  the  old  town  to  the 
Post  Office  and  the  Corn-hall,  and  come  suddenly 
upon  Ste  Trinite.     The  portal,  the  buttresses,  the 
square  tower  of  this  church,  in  the  open  space  to 
the    left  the  bronze  statue  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
public  square,  form  a  fine  picture  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  sea,  locked  in   by  forts  and  walls. 
Continuing  our  course  towards  west  we  discover 
the  monument  erected  in  memory  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  died  in  the  colonies.     To  the  left  a 
door  leads  into  the  gardens  of  Emmanuel-Liais,  the 
astronomer,  who  in  1900  bequeathed  them  to  the 
town.     Large   hot-houses    in  a  small   park  finely 
laid  out  with  palms,  growing  in  the  open,  attest 
the  care  and  science  of  the  naturalist,  as  well  as 
the  fertile  soil  and  mild  climate  of  the  coast.     This 
is   the   rue  de  I'Abbaye  that  leads  to  the  marine 
hospital    and   the   barracks,  the  latter   occupying 
the  site  of  the  ancient  foundation  ;  in  front   are 
shaded  alleys  and  the  grounds  for  manoeuvres,  and 
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beyond  there  rise  the  walls  of  the  arsenal.  There 
are  some  formalities  required,  and  sometimes  a 
little  diplomacy,  ere  the  stranger  receives  permis- 
sion to  enter  this  naval  stronghold,  and  glancing 
over  the  huge  graven  docks,  the  submarines  and 
battleships,  sees  before  him  a  picture  made  up  of 
granite  and  of  steel,  the  power  of  war  sleeping 
peacefully  ;  nor  can  he  help  wondering  what  the 
effect  would  be,  if  suddenly  the  monsters  woke 
up  to  belch  from  all  their  mouths,  smoke  and 
fire  and  death.  The  museum  of  models  has 
much  of  interest,  plans  in  relief  of  the  harbour 
and  its  surroundings,  of  the  vessels  built  in  the 
arsenal,  the  stone  on  Napoleon's  grave  in  St 
Helena.  In  the  Salle  d'Armes  there  appear 
flowers  and  plants  and  architectural  designs  made 
of  glittering  steel-blades,  such  as  only  French  art 
and  skill  can  devise.  In  the  artillery  court  there 
are  old  guns,  one  of  which,  belonging  to  Tourville's 
fleet,  was  brought  up,  having  lain  for  150  years  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

The  visitor  will  last  of  all  approach,  what  has 
been  ever  before  his  eyes,  enclosing  with  a  wall  of 
rock  the  roadstead,  what  Humboldt  called  "  the 
most  beautiful  work  of  the  hand  of  man  he  had 
ever  seen,"  the  great  digue.  It  is  a  delightful  trip 
of  about  three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  and  can  be  accomplished  for  a  few 
francs.  Four  small  ports,  one  at  either  end  of  the 
mole,  two  at  the  central  port,  offer  admittance. 
A  walk  along  the  masonry  gives  an  idea  of  the 
immense  solid  strength  of  what  from  the  shore 
appears  a  thin  black  line.  On  a  foundation  of 
rock  rises  the  sea-wall,  throwing  out  arms  to 
east  and  west,  having  a  length  of  two  miles,  a 
thickness  at  the  crown  of  30  feet,  and  rising  by 
one-third  of   its    height   above    high-water   mark. 
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Three  forts,  one  in  the  centre,  the  two  others  at 
either  end,  form  the  principal  defence.  To  the  east 
a  pass  of  500  metres  separates  it  from  the  rock  and 
fort  of  Pelee,  an  entrance  of  1,000  metres  to  the 
west  from  Fort  Chavagnac. 

Behind  this  shelter  lies  an  immense  sheet  of 
water,  a  place  of  refuge  for  all  vessels  in  rough 
weather  ;  but  only  about  one-seventh  part  is  deep 
enough  for  men-of-war.  A  written  permission 
from  the  Commandant  or  the  Prefet  Maritime  is 
required  for  a  visit  to  the  central  fort ;  but  more 
interesting  than  the  sight  of  thick  walls  and 
monstrous  guns  pointing  out  to  sea,  is  the  view 
of  the  harbour  with  all  its  shipping,  the  town 
nestling  in  delightful  peace  and  comfort,  and  the 
coast-line  stretching  far  away  in  the  west  towards 
Landemer  and  Omonville. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
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To  the  right  of  the  road  are  the  avenues  and  the 
parade  ground  of  the  military  port,  where  squads 
of  infantry  are  drilHng,  to  the  left  the  stately 
entrance  of  the  new  hospital,  with  palm-trees  like 
files  of  soldiers  drawn  up  within  the  court.  A 
tramway  runs  along  the  coast  to  Querqueville,  and 
beyond  to  Urville-Hague,  about  six  and  a  half 
miles.  For  a  mile  on  either  side  a  line  of  small 
houses  has  grown  up,  a  whole  quarter  inhabited 
by  officials  and  men  employed  at  the  docks  and 
the  port.  Everywhere  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
great  arsenal  makes  itself  felt.  There  are  dabs  of 
colour  in  the  wide,  straight  street,  blue  jackets 
and  red  trousers,  officers  on  horseback,  the  glint  of 
bayonets  and  steel,  distant  bugle  calls.  After  a 
while  green  fields  appear  and  market  gardens  ;  in 
the  soft  warm  atmosphere  and  the  abundant  rains, 
blown  in  by  the  winds  from  the  Channel,  vege- 
tables of  a  southern  clime  flourish  in  the  open. 
To  the  left  the  rolling  hills  that  enclose  the  Bay  of 
Cherbourg  approach  the  sea.  At  their  foot  lie 
old-world  hamlets,  the  houses  small  and  square,  of 
gray  sandstone  and  granite,  roofed  with  slate  or 
slabs  of  stone,  old  and  weather-worn ;  each  has  its 
small  kitchen  garden.  The  church  of  rough  unhewn 
stone  and  clumsy  round-arched  windows  suggests 
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the  far-off  days  of  the  Middle  Ages,  since  which 
the  village  has  lived  its  own  life,  growing  cabbages, 
rearing  cattle,  and  fishing.  A  strange  contrast  is 
the  tram  that  rushes  through  their  midst ;  on  the 
right  hand  the  forts  with  casemated  vaults  from 
which  peer  the  mouths  of  huge  guns ;  the  vast 
expanse  of  the  roadstead,  where  loom  the  huge 
hulks  of  ironclads  with  flashlights  and  wireless 
telegraphy  and  every  device  of  modern  science. 
In  the  inner  ring  of  defences,  that  close  the  bay  to 
the  west,  the  fort  of  Querqueville  forms  the  key. 
Here  are  the  barracks,  the  fields  for  manoeuvres  and 
gunnery  practice.  Here,  strange  to  say,  the  races 
are  held  for  horses  bred  in  the  Cotentin,  and  the  old 
well-known  fair  of  St.  Clair  takes  place  on  the 
second  Saturday  in  July.  About  twenty  minutes 
farther  on  the  left  there  stands,  perched  on  a  hill, 
the  church  of  Querqueville.  Along  the  flat,  shingly 
beach  are  the  modern  chalets ;  through  narrow, 
winding  streets  we  make  our  way  up  the  steep 
slope.  There  is  from  here  a  fine  view  over  the 
whole  city  of  Cherbourg  and  the  bay  to  Cap 
Levi  in  the  east,  as  well  as  over  the  western  coast. 
But  the  point  of  interest  is  the  church,  or  rather 
the  two  churches,  that  stand  side  by  side,  like  an 
old  man  tottering  with  weakness  beside  his  vigor- 
ous son.  The  Chapel  St.  Germain  is  the  oldest 
building  on  the  northern  coast.  Tradition  says 
that  it  was  raised  on  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  temple. 
The  name,  Querque,  derived  from  Kerk,  as  the 
good  cure  informs  us,  points  to  a  Saxon  origin,  to 
the  northern  invasions  that  took  place  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Franks.  The  same  authority  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  walls  and  low  dome  of 
the  choir,  where,  notwithstanding  the  unfortunate 
modern  jjlastering,  the  herring-boned  stonework 
is  distinctly  visible,  are  of  the  fifth  century.     His 
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desire  to  add  antiquity  and  interest  to  his  church 
is  easy  to  understand;  but  certainly  the  squat 
black  tower,  the  domes  of  the  choir  and  transepts 
go  back  at  least  to  the  age  of  Alfred  the  Great. 
The  altar,  a  block  of  granite  at  which  Mass  has 
been  celebrated  ever  since  those  days,  shows  faint 
traces  of  carving — a  chalice,  a  lamb,  a  loaf  of  bread, 
a  cross.  On  the  walls,  black  with  age  and  humidity, 
are  the  remains  of  frescoes,  showing  a  mixture  of 
piety  and  coarse  humour.  The  new  church  close 
by,  which  has  been  erected  mainly  by  the  exertions 
of  the  cure,  contains  a  handsome  pulpit  and  a 
lectern  carved  in  wood  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

A  few  miles  inland  lies  the  village  of  Tonneville, 
with  its  old  manor,  which,  according  to  the  belief 
of  the  country-people,  in  past  days  was  the  haunt 
of  fairies  and  goblins.  Here  there  lived  once,  the 
legend  says,  a  demoiselle  who  was  avaricious, 
wicked,  and  exceeding  proud.  When  she  died,  her 
tenants  heaved  a  great  sigh  of  relief  at  the  sound  of 
the  passing  bell.  A  few  days  later,  they  gathered 
at  the  hall  for  the  funeral ;  but  the  strongest 
men  were  unable  to  lift  the  coffin ;  there  remained 
nothing  but  to  remove  the  flagstones  and  to  bury 
the  haughty  demoiselle  at  the  threshold  of  the 
hall,  where  by  a  just  retribution  she  lies  beneath 
the  feet  of  those  that  come  in  and  go  out.  Her 
spirit  still  haunts  the  neighbourhood ;  the  benighted 
wanderer  who  has  lost  himself  in  the  dark  is 
accosted  by  a  female,  who  very  obligingly  offers  to 
show  him  the  way.  Following  her  guidance,  he 
finds  himself  suddenly  on  the  border  and  in  the 
water  of  the  pond  of  Percy.  It  is  evident  that  the 
sprites  throughout  the  Cotentin  have  the  habit  of 
playing  the  same  kind  of  prank  on  country  yokels. 
The  only  wholesome  moral  to  be  drawn,  is  to  be 
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ever  watchful  and  sober,  and  never  to  stray  from 
the  right  way. 

From  Querqueville  the  road  and  tram  continue 
about  fifty  minutes  to  Urville-Hague.  To  the  left 
are  wooded  heights,  a  chapel  surrounded  by  a  grove 
of  fir-trees,  which  is  at  certain  seasons  a  place 
of  pilgrimage,  and  a  chateau  from  the  park  of 
which  there  is  a  fine  view  over  the  coast-line.  To 
the  right  there  is  a  fort,  the  last  of  the  defences 
that  enclose  the  Bay  of  Cherbourg  towards  the 
west.  Along  the  flat  shingly  beach  there  extend 
small  chalets  and  gardens.  It  was  here  that  the 
English  on  August  7, 1758,  effected  a  landing,  when 
they  proceeded  to  attack  and  pillage  Cherbourg. 
The  road  passes  an  old  manor,  now  a  farm,  which 
presents,  with  its  gray  walls  shaded  by  the  knotty 
branches  of  aged  trees,  its  round  tower,  a  character- 
istic picture  of  a  seigneur's  residence  four  centuries 
ago.  A  steep  incline  leads  up  to  Landemer,  about 
forty  minutes  distant ;  the  road  mounting  upwards 
discovers  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  coast  of 
the  Cotentin.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  where  the  distant 
headlands  melt  into  the  clouds  and  haze  of  the 
ocean,  and  where  are  the  boundaries  of  sea  and 
land;  but  at  the  extreme  end  of  this  panorama, 
indistinct  yet  wonderful  like  a  picture  of  Turner, 
there  stands  afar,  like  a  black  pillar,  the  lighthouse 
of  Gatteville.  In  front  opens  a  charming  valley, 
where  amongst  fields  and  gardens  and  clusters  of 
trees  a  brook  runs  babbling  towards  the  long,  gray 
stretch  of  sand  that  borders  the  sea.  A  number  of 
picturesque  chalets  are  perched  on  either  side  of 
the  valley.  Landemer  sees  a  good  many  visitors 
during  the  season,  who  enjoy  the  bathing  on  the 
firm,  soft  sand  as  well  as  the  rambles  up  the  furze- 
grown  valley  of  the  Hubillants,  and  along  the  wild, 
granite-strewn  coast  of  the  sea.     A  path  used  hy 
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the  coastguards  passes  along  the  edge  of  the  water; 
but  the  main  road  leads  a  short  distance  inland 
over  rolling  ground  through  hedges  and  fields 
stocked  with  cattle,  a  distance  of  two  miles  to 
Greville.  A  few  houses,  small,  square,  of  grey 
sandstone  and  granite,  surround  the  humble,  low- 
roofed  church,  the  round-arched  windows  and 
thick  walls  of  which,  black  with  age  and  exposure 
to  the  weather,  point  unmistakably  to  the  twelfth 
century,  the  days  when  the  King  of  England  was 
still  Duke  of  Normandy.  The  walls  of  the  farm- 
houses all  round  are  of  the  same  build,  their  roofs, 
like  that  of  the  church,  consist  of  slabs  of  stone 
that  seem  to  have  grown  together  in  course  of 
time.  The  small  villages  on  the  far-off  coast  of  the 
Cotentin  have  been  evidently  little  affected  by  the 
many  changes  of  Government  during  the  last  seven 
centuries.  By  the  church  and  the  parting  of  roads 
is  the  statue  of  J.  F.  Millet.  A  bronze  figure, 
seated  on  a  granite  block,  the  full  face  and  massive 
forehead,  with  leonine  shock  of  hair,  the  deep-set 
eyes  with  heavy  brows,  the  right  fist  clenched  on 
the  knee,  in  common  workmen's  clothes,  the  feet 
in  heavy  sabots — thus  has  Marcel  Jacques  repre- 
sented the  painter,  who  had  sprung  from  the 
people,  and  in  the  greatest  of  his  pictures  proved 
himself  true  to  his  origin.  A  quarter  of  an  hour's 
walk  brings  us  to  the  hamlet  of  Gruchy  where  he 
was  born.  In  a  secluded,  shady  dale  there  are 
some  cottages  with  thick  walls,  low  doors  and 
windows,  and  heavy  chimneys,  one  of  which — so  an 
inscription  says — was  the  birthplace  of  the  great 
artist.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  the  poet  amongst 
the  painters  came  from  this  forlorn  end  of  the 
world.  Close  by,  the  rock  of  Castel-Vendon,  an 
enormous  mass  of  granite,  projects  into  the  ocean, 
and  a   brook   running   and   tumbling   amidst   the 
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dark  stone  and  furze  falls  into  the  sea.  The  cliffs 
rise  to  a  height  of  200  feet,  riven  and  jagged,  and 
at  their  feet  foam  and  moan  the  ever-restless 
waves.  The  hill-sides  are  clothed  with  heather 
and  broom ;  inland  the  fruit-trees  have  ceased ;  the 
fields,  cut  into  squares  by  high  hedges  and  shaded 
by  beeches  and  elms,  contain  a  few  heads  of  hardy 
cattle,  of  sheep,  and  horses ;  everywhere,  even 
when  above  the  hills,  the  deep  blue  line  against 
the  sky  is  not  visible,  the  presence  of  the  sea 
makes  itself  felt — the  trees  are  blown  inland  and 
bent ;  there  is  the  scent  of  salt  and  ozone  in  the 
air;  and  the  men,  though  for  the  most  part 
farmers,  have  the  stamp  which  the  life  by  the  sea 
imparts. 

The  road  descends  into  a  green  and  wooded 
valley,  in  the  depth  of  which  at  the  distance 
of  two  and  a  half  miles  lies  Omonville-la-Rogue. 
Right  across  the  country  there  extend  the  remains 
of  old  ramparts  ;  worn  away  with  time  and  over- 
grown with  grass,  they  still  show  a  height  of  about 
twenty  feet.  They  extended  originally  nearly 
four  miles  from  sea  to  sea,  and  made  the  north- 
western end  of  the  peninsula  of  la  Hague  a 
large  entrenched  camp.  These  fortifications  have 
been  attributed  by  some  antiquarians  to  the 
Romans,  who  are  supposed  to  have  built  here 
one  of  their  "  exploratoria,"  intended  to  prevent 
the  inroads  of  the  barbarian  Saxons.  It  seems 
however  more  likely  that  these  ramparts  were 
erected  by  the  Saxons  themselves,  when  they 
first  gained  a  foothold  on  the  shore,  and  formed 
a  vast  stronghold,  whence  the  rovers  of  the  sea 
could  sally  forth  to  harry  the  land  and  to  bring 
back  booty  and  slaves. 

Omonville  lies  in  the  hollow  of  a  wooded  dale, 
where  several  valleys  converge,  and  is  traversed 
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by  a  small  river.  All  along  the  coast  we  notice 
palms  in  sheltered  spots ;  cottage  gardens  gay  with 
roses  and  fuchsias  in  full  bloom  at  Christmas- 
time are  no  uncommon  sight.  The  church  that 
stands  amidst  the  close  nestling  cottages,  as  a 
shepherd  amongst  his  flock,  dates,  like  so  many 
along  the  coast,  from  the  time  when  Normandy, 
having  grown  prosperous  under  the  strong  rule 
of  Henry  II.,  was  about  to  revert  to  France 
during  the  reign  of  his  youngest  son.  Lying  at 
the  entrance  of  a  bay,  Omonville  must  have  been 
a  place  of  some  importance ;  it  contained  a 
hospital,  a  fort,  and  a  lighthouse,  which  were 
built  some  time  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
which  popular  tradition  attributes  to  the  English. 
The  harbour,  formed  by  a  mole  and  sheltered  by 
rocks,  offers  a  fine  view  of  the  grand  and  rugged 
scenery  of  the  coast.  Omonville-la-Rogue  is  a 
convenient  halting-stage  for  those  who  wish  to 
explore  the  north-western  shores  of  the  Cotentin. 
They  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  breaking 
away  from  civilisation  in  the  shape  of  railways 
and  hotels  ;  as  at  their  first  entry  into  the 
peninsula,  they  must  now  again  take  to  the  road 
and  the  wayside  inn.  If  here  twelve  miles  from 
Cherbourg  the  traveller  makes  his  first  halt,  he 
will  find  in  the  large,  low-roofed,  rafted  kitchen 
which  serves  as  dining-room,  visitors  like  himself 
and  country-folk.  If  he  is  wise  and  experienced, 
he  will  cast  an  inquiring  glance  over  the  dishes 
served  at  the  other  tables,  or  he  will  let  the 
landlady  suggest  his  meal  for  him ;  he  is  sure 
to  get  a  soup  that  savours  of  many  vegetables, 
fish  perfectly  fried,  fowl  done  to  a  turn,  and 
excellent  country  wine ;  his  tea  he  had  better 
bring  with  him  ;  coffee  and  chocolate  are  generally 
good    and    sometimes    excellent.      The    bedrooms 
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are  carpetless ;  the  only  light  which  illumines 
them,  is  that  of  a  tallow  candle ;  but  the  beds 
are  comfortable,  the  sheets  clean  and  well-aired. 
The  wanderer  who  sinks  to  sleep  with  the  deep 
sound  of  the  waves  rolling  round  the  granite 
cliffs  in  his  ears,  and  the  breath  of  the  sea  in 
his  face,  learns  to  understand  "  the  soul  of  the 
land." 

The  road  skirts  the  rock-bound  Bay  of  St. 
Martin,  which  forms  the  instep  to  the  foot  of 
the  Cap  de  la  Hague.  To  the  left  are  fields 
green  the  whole  year  round,  houses  strongly 
and  closely  built  of  gray  stone ;  to  the  right 
extend  towards  the  sea  the  bold  dark  cliffs  of 
Val-es-Jehan.  Further  on  there  opens  a  bleak 
and  dreary  valley,  where  on  either  side  the  black 
rock  crops  out  of  the  ground ;  at  the  extreme 
end  stands  a  fort ;  the  road  then  turns  to  the 
west  and  affords  a  good  view  of  "  the  Land's- 
end"  of  the  Cotentin,  a  spit  of  low  ground  that 
advances  out  to  sea.  At  a  distance  of  ten  minutes 
from  the  shore  on  a  solitary  cliff  called  the  Raz 
stands  the  lighthouse,  about  160  feet  high,  which 
marks  "le  Raz  Blanchard,"  or  the  race  of  Alderney. 
Here  runs  a  long  line  of  sunken  rocks,  some 
of  them  shown  up  by  the  foam  of  the  tumbling 
waves.  They  are  the  remains  of  the  natural 
breakwater  that  in  early  ages  connected  Alderney 
with  the  Continent.  The  waves  have  triumphed 
over  them  during  the  lapse  of  time,  and  now 
they  race  exultingly  amongst  these  ruins  with  a 
swiftness  that  exceeds  sometimes  ten  miles  an 
hour  ;  further  south  the  passage  bears  the  signifi- 
cant name  "la  Deroute."  Here  it  was  that  the 
ships  of  Tourville's  fleet,  which  had  been  able  to 
slip  their  cables  and  to  escape  the  vigilance  of 
the  enemy  in  the  roadstead  of  la  Hougue,  passed 
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after  that  disastrous  battle,  in  which  their  only- 
fault  had  been  to  obey,  but  too  well,  the  orders 
of  their  King.  Bearing  all  the  wounds  of  the 
fight,  singed  and  seared  by  fire,  sails  dragging, 
masts  and  yard-arms  shattered,  they  managed  to 
make  their  way  across  the  reefs  and  escaped 
the  fate  of  their  comrades,  who  had  remained 
stranded  on  the  shores  of  la  Hougue  and 
Cherbourg. 

Since  those  days  many  of  the  sunken  rocks 
have  been  blasted,  the  passage  has  been  enlarged, 
lighthouses  have  been  erected  on  either  side  of 
the  strait.  The  steamers  that  ply  between  Havre 
and  St.  Malo,  between  Cherbourg  and  Alderney, 
traverse  "the  race"  at  all  seasons ;  but  the  passage 
has  still  dangers  for  sailing-vessels  in  stormy  and 
misty  weather.  The  small  port  of  Goury,  the 
only  one  on  the  western  coast  as  far  as  Dielette, 
serves  as  a  refuge.  Above  lies  the  village  of 
Anderville  with  its  church,  a  modern  building, 
containing  a  baptismal  font,  over  which  for  the 
last  four  centuries  all  the  infants  have  been 
held.  The  place  forms  a  convenient  centre  for 
those  who  wish  to  explore  the  wild  and  variegated 
scenery  of  the  coast,  to  bathe  and  to  fish.  The  inn 
in  this  westernmost  end  of  the  peninsula,  which 
bears  the  name  Au  Soleil-Levant,  offers  plain 
and  simple  quarters  to  the  tourist  at  the  modest 
rate  of  five  francs  a  day.  Most  interesting  and 
profitable  is  the  stay  in  this  region,  on  which 
the  history  of  nature  and  of  man  has  left  its 
mark. 

At  the  distance  of  half  an  hour's  walk  lies 
Jobourg.  The  road  runs  straight  through  fields 
bordered  by  hedges,  within  which  hardy  cattle 
are  browsing ;  there  are  no  fruit-trees,  for  the 
whole  upland  plain  is  swept  by  the  strong  west 
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winds.  Outlined  against  the  gray  sky  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill  appear  the  church  and  farm- 
houses, low,  square,  massive,  with  walls  of  rough 
stone  of  great  thickness.  The  church  is  consider- 
ably older  than  any,  except  Querqueville,  found 
on  the  northern  and  western  coast  from  Cherbourg. 
To  judge  from  the  stones  of  the  short  square 
tower,  from  the  round  windows,  almost  blind 
with  age,  from  the  primitive  choir,  they  must 
have  been  built  on  this  solitary  height  about 
the  time  when  young  William  was  establishing 
his  rule  over  Normandy.  The  stones  that  frame 
the  door  and  the  windows  have  come,  so  tradition 
has  it,  from  a  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter  in 
Roman  times.  It  is  certain  that  on  this  head- 
land overlooking  the  western  isles  the  conquerors 
of  Gaul  established  a  settlement ;  to  the  south-east 
there  are  a  number  of  mounds,  the  remains  of  a 
camp,  or  more  likely  the  tombs  of  the  early  Saxon 
invaders.  Turning  to  the  right  and  following  a 
rough  country  road  through  hamlets  fenced  with 
stone  walls  we  come  to  the  lofty  downs,  on  which 
stands  the  white  building  and  semaphore  that 
marks  the  Nez  de  Jobourg.  An  enormous  mass 
of  granite,  about  420  feet  high,  descends  with 
precipitous  slopes  to  the  sea;  along  its  foot 
are  scattered  huge  boulders,  some  sharp  as  the 
blade  of  a  knife,  some  formed  by  the  weather 
and  the  waves  into  fantastic  shapes.  Every- 
where along  the  shore  the  effect  of  the 
tremendous  tides  has  made  itself  felt :  the  stone 
has  been  sapped  and  hollowed  out ;  grottoes 
have  been  formed  that  bear  the  names — hole 
of  sorcerers,  hole  of  fairies,  the  little  and  the 
big  church,  the  lion's  cave.  From  the  semaphore 
a  path  leads  to  the  Bay  of  Cul-Rond,  closed  in 
on   either   side    by  rocks,   beyond   which    to    the 
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right  there  is  another  small  bay,  Escalgrain, 
with  a  fine  beach.  Along  the  face  of  the  cliffs 
paths  are  visible  running  in  various  directions, 
and  offering  the  enterprising  climber  the  most 
exciting  kind  of  exercise.  The  view  from  Jobourg 
is  one  of  the  grandest  along  the  coast  of 
Normandy.  To  the  right  the  ragged  coast  forms 
a  curve,  at  the  end  of  which  stands  the  light- 
house of  la  Hague ;  to  the  left  lies  the  large 
Bay  of  Vauville,  M^hich  is  closed  by  the  Cape  of 
Flamanville.  Right  opposite  is  Alderney,  the 
hills  and  valleys  standing  out  in  relief,  the  houses 
clearly  visible;  far  out  towards  west  and  south, 
dimly  outlined  in  the  distant  haze,  are  Guernsey, 
Sark,  and  Jersey.  Round  all  and  above  all,  by 
an  optical  illusion  raised  above  its  real  height, 
is  the  immensity  of  the  ocean.  Nature  likes 
sometimes  to  display  its  most  genial  mood ;  in 
the  mild  climate  of  early  spring  and  summer 
round  the  remains  of  the  Roman  camp  and 
the  old  gray  church  the  furze  and  flowers  are 
in  blossom  ;  there  are  the  hum  of  bees  and  the 
song  of  birds  in  golden  sunshine ;  the  sea  smiling 
like  a  bright-eyed,  dimpled  baby  hugs  and  caresses 
the  shore  with  the  softest  and  most  delightful 
touch.  But  suddenly  and  swiftly  the  aspect 
changes,  when  the  strong  west  winds  arise  ; 
then  the  landscape  shows  its  true  character  of 
grandeur  and  mystery.  Thus  the  author  beheld 
the  scene  during  the  last  days  of  the  year  that 
has  passed,  when  the  dark  pall  of  the  swift  flying 
clouds  swept  close  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  where 
stands  the  church.  The  roar  of  the  waves  came  up 
like  a  dull  murmur ;  far  out  above  the  white  foam 
of  the  crests  there  appeared  the  sail  of  a  schooner, 
making  its  troubled  way  across  the  race ;  not  a 
sound  was  in  the  air  but  the  murmur  of  the  sea 
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and  the  incessant  wail  of  the  winds,  as  they 
were  when  Roman  legionaries  stood  sentry, 
when  the  Saxons  steered  their  boats  through 
the  breakers,  as  they  shall  be  when  we  have 
passed  away,  and  earth  and  sea  continue  their 
everlasting  fight. 

A  footpath  leads  along  the  coast  to  Yauville  ;  but 
the  main  road  runs  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
coast  to  Beaumont,  an  hour  and  a  half  on  foot.  It 
traverses  the  western  end  of  the  Hague-Dicke,  the 
old  Saxon  rampart ;  the  village  of  Herqueville, 
which  forms  the  termination,  shows  by  the  root 
of  its  name.  Her,  Herr,  its  Teutonic  origin.  The 
whole  country  forms  a  bleak  and  dreary  upland, 
some  550  feet  above  the  sea.  A  single  street 
of  gray,  substantial  -  looking,  square  houses, 
with  two  inns  and  a  church,  of  little  interest — 
such  is  Beaumont.  It  is  a  township  of  600 
inhabitants,  the  chief  place  of  a  canton  which 
derives  its  sole  importance  from  its  position  at  the 
meeting  of  the  roads  that  run  east  to  west  and 
north  to  south,  and  forms  a  convenient  halting- 
place  for  those  who  wish  to  explore  the  western 
coast. 

The  road  descends  through  a  wooded  ravine  in 
about  forty  minutes  to  Vauville.  The  valley, 
gradually  opening  up,  shows  the  wide  bay  to 
which  this  place  has  given  its  name.  The  houses, 
poorly  built  of  rough  unhewn  stone,  crowded  to- 
gether near  the  shore,  seem  to  indicate  an  insignifi- 
cant hamlet  of  fishermen ;  they  form  only  a  small 
part  of  the  main  village,  which  lies  a  short  distance 
down  the  coast,  grouped  round  a  church  and  a 
chateau.  The  former  is  not  without  some  pre- 
tensions to  importance  ;  the  nave,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  the  aisle  are  built  in  the  Roman 
style ;  the  choir  must  have  received  its  vault  of 
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stone  some  time  before  the  Reformation  ;  the  fine 
ornaments  of  the  altar  are  of  our  days.  Close 
behind  the  church  there  rise  the  round  towers,  the 
gray  walls  and  battlements,  pierced  by  windows 
that  show  unmistakably  the  age  of  Francis  I.  The 
chateau,  that  commands  a  fine  view  up  the  wooded 
valley  and  across  the  bay,  must  have  been  erected 
by  a  seigneur  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  building  has  suffered  the  fate  of  all  the 
manors  along  the  coast ;  having  served  the  useful 
purposes  of  a  farm,  it  has  been  acquired  by 
a  wealthy  family.  Within  a  short  time  the 
chateau  will  become  a  comfortable  modern  resi- 
dence and  a  delightful  place  of  sojourn  for  towns- 
people during  the  summer  months.  To  the  left  of 
the  valley,  high  above  the  green  pasture,  tower  the 
gray  walls  of  the  Priory  of  Saint  Hermel,  which 
must  have  been  built  at  the  saine  time  as  the 
church,  during  the  thirteenth  century.  Needless  to 
say,  the  convent,  the  chapel  and  all,  have  been 
turned  into  a  farm.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
ravine,  beyond  the  last  houses,  a  path  leads  up- 
wards through  heather  and  furze  to  a  height 
where  stand  the  monuments  of  a  different  age  and 
creed,  "  the  covered  alleys  of  the  Pouquelets," 
Druidical  stones,  altogether  twenty-two  in  number. 
From  here  the  view  extends  over  the  bleak  hills, 
traversed  by  valleys,  over  the  wide  sweep  of  the 
bay  with  its  stretch  of  sands  from  the  headland  of 
Jobourg  in  the  north  to  the  Cape  of  Flamanville  in 
the  south,  and  beyond  over  the  Channel  Islands. 
When  we  compare  the  similar  rocks  in  the  Lande 
des  Morts  near  Cherbourg,  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that  in  the  gray  ages  the  priests  chose  for  the 
unhewn  stones,  on  which  they  performed  their 
mysterious  rites,  scenes  of  singular  impressiveness. 
A  walk  up  a  wide  lonely  valley,  overgrown  with 
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heather,  through  rolling  hills,  brings  us  in  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  upland,  where 
amongst  the  thick  green  foliage  of  trees  appear 
the  walls  and  roofs  of  farms.  Above  them,  domi- 
nating the  landscape,  rises  a  square  tower  with 
turrets  and  battlements  that  might  belong  to  some 
mediaeval  chateau,  and  a  long  roof  that  suggests  a 
stronghold  ;  it  is  the  Church  of  Biville.  The  build- 
ing is  of  different  ages  ;  the  western  part  of  the 
nave,  with  its  dark-coloured  walls  and  fine  round- 
arched  windows,  was  erected  about  the  same  time 
as  most  of  the  churches  of  the  neighbourhood,  the 
early  thirteenth  century,  when  Normandy  became 
a  French  province.  The  eastern  part  and  the  choir 
show  the  simple  but  pure  and  harmonious  Gothic 
that  recalls  the  Sainte  Chapelle  in  Paris,  erected  at 
the  close  of  the  century.  The  strong  square  tower 
is  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  porch  sug- 
gests the  age  of  the  Renaissance.  A  dark-green 
background  of  forest  trees,  a  neat  and  trim  grave- 
yard, and  to  the  left  a  large  building  that  looks 
like  a  school  or  a  hospital  with  a  court,  form  the 
setting  of  the  remarkable  structure.  Everything 
looks  well  kept,  and  evidently  money  has  not  been 
spared,  a  state  of  things  so  different  from  neigh- 
bouring parishes,  which  show  plainly  traces  of 
want  and  poverty  caused  by  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State.  Some  interesting  bas-reliefs  of 
the  fifteenth  century  over  the  principal  entrance, 
as  well  as  on  the  walls  of  the  choir,  a  tomb  of 
marble  and  crystal,  a  richly  adorned  altar,  and  fine 
stained-glass  windows,  give  an  idea  of  wealth,  and 
almost  of  splendour.  The  tomb  is  that  of  the 
blessed  Thomas  Helye ;  the  church  a  celebrated 
place  of  pilgrimage.  A  native  of  Cherbourg, 
Thomas  had,  before  taking  Orders,  devoted  his 
life  to  visiting  the  sick  and  teaching  "  the  young 
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children  to  read."  Louis  IX.  heard  of  his  virtues 
and  drew  him,  after  he  had  received  the  priest- 
hood, to  his  Court,  appointing  him  chaplain.  But 
amidst  the  i^omp  and  circumstance  of  the  great 
world  the  good  man  longed  for  the  hamlets  on  the 
wild  hills  and  the  rock-bound  shores,  for  the  poor 
folk  amongst  whom  he  had  laboured.  After  some 
time  he  obtained  leave  of  the  King  to  return  to  his 
native  land.  Here  he  spent  his  last  years  teaching, 
preaching,  and,  as  tradition  says,  performing  signs 
and  wonders.  When  he  died  in  1257  he  was  buried 
in  the  Church  of  Biville  ;  over  his  body  there  arose 
the  Gothic  vault  and  arches  that  seem  copied  from 
Louis  IX.'s  Sainte  Chapelle  in  Paris.  Many  years 
later,  during  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, a  marble  slab  showing  his  ef&gj  in  relief  was 
placed  on  his  grave.  This  gave  way,  as  the  reputed 
miracles  attracted  a  growing  multitude  of  pilgrims, 
to  a  marble  tomb  in  1786.  In  its  turn  this  has 
been  removed  in  our  days,  and  the  relics  of  the 
saintly  man  have  been  placed  in  a  shrine  of  stone, 
richly  carved  and  gilded.  In  the  church  close  by 
there  are  preserved  the  chasuble,  the  stole,  the 
chalice,  and  the  paten  which  St.  Louis  presented  to 
him.  On  the  latter  are  engraven  the  words,  six  times 
repeated :  "  Suis  donne  par  amour."  The  name 
and  fame  of  the  blessed  Thomas  lives  amongst  the 
people ;  crowds  of  x^ilgrims  flock  to  his  tomb, 
amongst  them  the  sick  and  the  crippled,  some  of 
whom  leave  behind  ex  voto  offerings,  others  the 
crutches  on  which  they  came,  in  testimony  that 
they  have  been  made  whole.  The  large  building 
opposite  the  church  has  been  erected  to  receive 
these  crowds ;  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
derive  advantage  from  the  presence  of  visitors, 
who  spend  liberally  their  money ;  their  offerings 
will  make  it  possible  to  rebuild  the  whole  church  in 
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the  Gothic  of  the  eastern  portion.  On  October  19th, 
the  day  on  which  Thomas  died,  the  officiating 
priest  dons  the  vestments  presented  by  St. 
Louis,  and  a  solemn  procession  of  clergy  and 
people  wends  its  way  to  the  heather-clad  height, 
where  stand  a  calvary  and  a  niche  containing  the 
image  of  the  saint.  Here,  on  "  the  heath  of  the 
blessed,"  runs  a  fountain,  the  waters  of  which  are 
said  to  have  healing  virtues.  One  day  when  re- 
turning from  visiting  the  sick,  Thomas,  over- 
whelmed with  heat  and  thirst,  rested  for  a  moment, 
leaning  heavily  on  his  stick,  which  entered  the 
ground  ;  forthwith  there  gushed  forth  a  spring, 
which,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  people,  is  as 
miraculous  in  its  working  as  in  its  origin.  The 
procession,  following  the  glittering  cross  over  the 
heath  that  looks  down  upon  the  valley  of  Claire- 
f  ontaine,  and  beyond  upon  the  downs  of  sand  that 
shine  white  like  snow,  the  vast  sea  bounded  to  the 
south  by  the  headland  of  Flamanville,  and  afar 
by  the  dim  outlines  of  the  Channel  Islands, 
presents  a  picturesque  and  impressive  scene. 

A  footpath  leads  to  the  sea  and  along  the 
sands  to  Dielette ;  but  it  is  practicable  only  in 
fine  weather  ;  after  heavy  rain  this  track  becomes 
impassable ;  it  is  then  advisable  to  follow  the 
road  which  leads  farther  inland  in  a  wide  curve 
to  Helleville  and  les  Pieux,  and  there  joins  the 
highway  that  runs  from  Cherbourg  to  the 
western  coast.  All  along  are  rich  pastures 
enclosed  by  hedges  and  shaded  by  trees.  The 
villages  have  that  look  of  comfort  and  prosperity 
that  speaks  of  a  fertile  soil  and  of  the  thrifty 
habits  of  the  people.  The  chief  town  of  the 
canton,  les  Pieux,  has  an  appearance  character- 
istic of  the  neighbourhood,  one  long  and  broad 
street,  well   kept   and  well   paved,  on  either  side 
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of  which  are  square  and  substantial  buildings, 
old  farms  and  modern  shops,  all  having  an  air 
of  solidity  that  has  descended  from  past  ages 
and  bids  fair  to  continue  indefinitely.  The  church 
is  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  place. 
The  massive  nave  with  its  round-arched  gate 
and  heavy  buttresses  must  be  of  the  twelfth 
century ;  the  octagonal  tower  with  its  gallery 
and  pointed  spire  of  weighty  masonry  was 
built  probably  two  hundred  years  later.  There 
has  been  no  attempt  at  ornamentation ;  the 
whole  building  embodies  the  mind  of  a  people 
that  possesses  a  land  flowing  with  milk,  that 
thinks  little  and  moves  slowly,  and  is  content 
to  lead  the  simple  and  wholesome  life  of  its 
forefathers. 

Les  Pieux,  which  possesses  a  fair  inn,  I'Auberge 
des  Voyageurs,  offers  a  convenient  starting-point 
for  excursions.  From  the  height  on  which  the 
town  lies,  the  view  extends  over  an  immense  dis- 
tance of  rolling  land,  fields,  and  woods,  over  the 
sea  and  the  isles.  It  must  have  been  a  place  of 
some  significance  in  olden  times.  Two  hillocks 
on  the  neighbouring  moors  are  probably  the 
remains  of  Roman  works.  Those  interested  in 
Druidical  antiquities  will  find  some  curious  and 
interesting  monuments  close  by,  consisting  of  a 
rectangular  enclosure  formed  by  a  wall  and  a 
ditch,  and  containing  another  elliptical  mound  ; 
these  marked  off,  no  doubt,  hallowed  ground,  and 
have  seen  in  the  far-off  days  heathen  rites. 

Proceeding  on  the  way  to  Cherbourg  the 
visitor  can  examine  the  Church  of  Virandeville, 
which  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century.  It 
was  here  that  the  relics  of  Thomas  Helye 
were  hidden  on  the  night  of  July  13,  1793, 
and    saved    from    profanation    at    the    hands    of 
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revolutionary  gangs.  The  ruins  of  an  old  chateau, 
with  its  dungeon  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
and  the  present  manor,  a  building  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  are  not  without  interest.  At  a 
short  distance,  about  twenty  minutes'  walk,  in 
the  grove  of  Neretz  on  the  borders  of  a  running 
brook,  are  two  more  of  those  monuments  which 
show  the  significance  this  part  of  the  country 
must  have  had  in  olden  times— menhirs  about 
ten  feet  high.  They  are  known  as  Toe  and 
Toquillon,  the  turning  stones,  for  "they  turn 
round  three  times  during  the  twelve  strokes  of 
the  clock  of  the  neighbouring  church,  that 
announce  Christmas  Day."  In  the  same  mysterious 
wood  is  the  fairy  fountain.  But  we  must  refrain 
from  recounting  the  legends  which  popular  fancy 
and  superstition  have  created ;  nor  can  we 
accompany  the  reader  on  his  walk  to  Martin- 
vasts,  which  possesses  an  old  church  well  worth 
visiting,  and  a  chateau,  restored  and  rebuilt 
with  artistic  taste  in  old  style  on  the  foundations 
of  a  fortress  that  must  have  witnessed  the  first 
English  wars.  The  magnificent  park  and  gardens 
with  which  it  is  surrounded,  the  fine  stud  of 
thoroughbred  horses,  recall  an  old  English  hall. 
We  must  retrace  our  unwilling  steps  and  remain 
within  sight  and  sound  of  the  sea. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

LES  PIEUX  TO   CR^ANCES 

From  Les  Pieux  we  descend  in  a  little  over  an 
hour  through  pretty  and  interesting  country  to 
the  harbour  of  Dielette.  High  above  on  the  right 
towers  the  white  Church  of  Sionville  on  the 
cliffs,  that  overlook  the  gray  stretch  of  sand. 
The  hills  descend  with  a  gentle  slope  to  the 
beach,  where  a  small  river  falls  into  the  sea. 
The  few  houses  with  roofs  of  stone  that  surround 
the  harbour  look  poor  and  forlorn.  But  the 
port  with  its  two  jetties  and  lighthouses  is  of 
real  value.  Lying  half-way  between  the  passages 
of  Alderney  and  Jersey,  it  offers  a  safe  refuge 
to  sailing  vessels  in  rough  weather. 

The  harbour  has  a  considerable  depth  of  water ; 
the  construction  of  this,  the  only  inlet  along  the 
whole  rock-bound  coast  between  Cherbourg  and 
Carteret,  is  due  to  the  care  and  foresight  of 
Colbert.  The  first  works  were  accomplished 
during  the  seventeenth  century  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Herve  de  Bazan,  who  appears  to 
have  had  a  chequered  career ;  he  was  Brigadier 
then  Captain  of  the  Gens  d'armes ;  after  taking 
Orders  he  became  Abbe  and  Seigneur  of  Flaman- 
ville,  and  wound  up  as  Bishop  of  Perpignan.  The 
port  serves  for  the  transport  of  the  blocks  of 
granite,  quarried  in  the  cliffs ;  for  the  conveyance 
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of  the  stone  all  along  the  coast  towards  Flaman- 
ville  numerous  ways  have  been  cut,  which 
offer  charming  walks.  A  wide  view  opens  over 
the  whole  Bay  of  Vauville,  bounded  towards 
north  by  the  Nez  de  Jobourg ;  and  beyond  lies, 
all  its  heights  thrown  out  in  strong  and  clear 
relief,  the  island  of  Alderney.  The  granite 
cliffs  themselves  have  been  unable  to  withstand 
in  the  long  run  the  action  of  the  waves,  which 
are  perpetually  playing  upon  them ;  enormous 
masses  have  fallen,  some  standing  out  like  black 
pyramids  and  ruins  of  phantastic  shape  amidst 
the  white  foam  and  surf ;  others  are  covered  at 
high  tide,  and  show  their  position  by  the  waves 
that  break  over  them.  Pebbles  polished  and 
perfectly  rounded  by  the  waters  are  frequently 
picked  up  and  kept  as  curiosities. 

Above  the  port  rise  the  cliffs  of  Flaman- 
ville,  great,  grand,  and  of  imposing  appearance. 
Their  height  is  from  200  to  340  feet;  they 
form  a  curve  twelve  miles  in  length.  The 
rocks  have  a  peculiar  colouring ;  dark,  almost 
black  at  their  base,  they  seem  to  grow  lighter 
as  they  rise,  the  stone  assuming  a  reddish  tint, 
which  gradually  passes  into  gray ;  the  summit 
and  battlements  of  this  natural  wall  seem  carved 
and  cut  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner. 
The  Gros-Nez-de-Flamanville,  a  wonderful  mass 
of  granite,  closes  the  bay  to  the  south,  as  Jobourg 
to  the  north.  Below  there  are  caves,  the  largest 
of  which,  the  Trou  du  Balignan,  can  be  visited 
at  low  water.  Needless  to  say,  its  sombre  and 
gloomy  depths  have  greatly  impressed  the 
imagination  of  the  people.  Here  in  olden  times, 
they  say,  a  huge  serpent  had  taken  up  its  abode; 
so  great  were  the  ravages  which  it  made,  that 
the  poor  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  appease 
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its  hunger  and  wrath,  offered  their  own  children 
as  sacrifice.  It  came  to  pass  that  St.  Germain, 
returning  from  the  British  Isles,  landed  on  this 
coast ;  with  a  single  glance  he  transformed  the 
monster  into  a  rock,  the  shape  and  red  grain 
of  which  still  recall  the  body  of  the  snake. 
Others  are  positive  that  the  real  Pierre  au 
Serpent  has  long  since  disappeared  in  the  sea, 
and  that  the  stones  which  remain  are  unsatis- 
factory imitations.  It  would  be  strange  if  this 
great  landscape  had  not  been  the  scene  of 
Druidical  rites.  On  the  height  of  the  cliffs,  close 
to  the  spot  where  the  semaphore  has  been 
installed,  there  stands  a  granite  cromlech,  which 
bears  the  name  Pierre  au  Roi. 

Passing  through  the  village  of  Flamanville, 
which  possesses  a  stately  and  solid-looking 
church,  well  known  for  its  fine  shrine  containing 
the  relics  of  Ste  Reparate,  the  visitor  conies  to 
the  chateau,  a  handsome  building  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  It  was  erected  1654  to  1660,  on  the 
ruins  of  an  old  manor,  of  which  there  remain 
some  walls  and  towers  covered  with  ivy.  The 
principal  facade  looks  upon  a  large  and  stately 
court,  which  is  flanked  by  two  wings;  to  the 
left  stands  the  chapel.  The  surrounding  park, 
with  its  sheets  of  water,  lawns  and  old  trees 
are  worthy  of  this  fine  country-seat.  There  is 
still  pointed  out  at  one  end  of  the  grounds 
the  pavilion  which  a  Marquis  de  Flamanville, 
a  fervent  admirer  of  Rousseau,  built  in  1778, 
with  the  intention  of  offering  it  as  a  last  resting- 
place  to  the  great  author  who  had  returned 
from  exile  in  England ;  but  the  latter  preferred 
to  die  at  Ermenonville. 

The    road    leads    past   a   bay,    enclosed   by   low 
lands,  by  brown  stone  and  heather  to  Le  Rozel, 
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a  village  nestling  in  a  green  valley  a  short 
distance  from  the  sea.  The  church,  with  its 
square  tower,  crowned  with  battlements,  with 
its  homely  roof,  seems  taken  from  an  English 
village.  The  chateau,  which  must  have  witnessed 
the  invasion  of  Edward  III.  and  the  first  English 
war,  contains  some  interesting  collections  of 
miniatures  on  enamel,  copies  of  pictures  of 
French  masters  on  porcelain,  a  portrait  of  the 
Duke  de  Joyeuse,  and  a  good  library.  From  the 
Pointe  du  Rozel,  some  200  feet  above  the  sea, 
there  is  a  fine  view  over  the  neighbouring  bay 
to  the  headland  of  Flamanville. 

The  road  leads  up  hill  and  down  dale  with 
many  twists  and  turns  to  Surtainville,  which  is 
five  miles  distant.  A  short  distance  from  the 
church  are  the  interesting  ruins  of  an  old 
chapel,  which  was  once  upon  a  time  a  place  of 
pilgrimage.  The  faithful  afflicted  with  head- 
aches come  in  crowds  to  implore  the  Patron 
Saint  to  heal  them  of  their  sufferings.  St. 
Leonard,  who  had  there  his  statue,  performed 
the  equally  important  function  of  succouring 
those  who,  troubled  with  kidney  complaints, 
called  upon  him  for  help.  It  was  beneath  the 
old  fort  belonging  to  this  community,  that  an 
engagement  took  place  between  French  and 
English  ships  on  May  9,  1795.  There  are  paths 
running  along  the  shore,  but  they  are  steep 
and  winding.  The  country  they  traverse  presents 
little  that  is  of  interest.  The  traveller  will  do 
best  to  turn  inland  and  strike  the  road  that 
leads  from  les  Pieux  to  Carteret.  The  most 
interesting  place  on  the  way  is  les  Moitiers 
d'AUonne,  which  can  boast  of  two  churches, 
each  one  large  enough  for  the  parish,  and  placed 
within   seven   yards   of    one   another.      They   are 
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curious  relics  of  feudal  times ;  the  village 
belonged  to  two  different  feoffs ;  the  two 
churches  were  built  at  the  ends  where  the 
estates  met.  It  appears  that  the  rivalry  of 
Religious  Orders  mingled  with  that  of  the  land- 
lords. St.  Pierre  was  served  by  the  fathers  of 
the  Abbey  of  Blanchelande,  Notre-Dame  by  those 
of  Cherbourg.  After  the  Revolution  the  com- 
munity was  formed  into  a  single  parish,  with 
Notre-Dame  as  its  church.  But  the  faithful  who 
remembered  the  days  of  St.  Pierre  made  a 
great  stir,  and  demanded  that  their  place  of 
worship  should  be  restored  to  them.  For  a  time 
Mass  was  said  alternately  at  the  two  altars ; 
a  few  years  ago  St.  Pierre  was  finally  closed, 
and  stands  now  sullen  and  gloomy,  its  roof 
falling  in,  its  gray  walls  about  to  become  a  ruin 
unless  they  are  converted  to  the  secular  use  of 
a  school  or  a  farm.  Two  churches  side  by  side 
are  not  an  unusual  sight.  At  Gatteville  and  at 
Querqueville  they  look  like  an  aged  father 
stooping  on  the  arm  of  his  stalwart  son ;  but 
here  they  seem  rivals  and  enemies,  one  of 
whom  is  starving  the  other  out  of  existence. 
The  old  manor  of  Thoville,  one  of  the  feoffs, 
has  now  been  converted  into  a  farm.  At  one 
time  the  seigneurs  held  high  office  in  the 
Cotentin ;  they  were  swept  away  by  the  Revo- 
lution ;  all  that  remains  of  their  grandeur  are 
the  gardens,  laid  out  in  terraces  on  the  hill-side, 
a  gate  crowned  with  battlements,  and  a  chapel 
now  used  as  a  cider-press. 

From  here  the  road  descends  into  the  valley  of 
the  Gerfleur,  and  reaches  in  an  hour  Carteret. 
The  wanderer  who  has  followed  the  line  of  the 
coast  from  Cherbourg  enters  again  the  confines  of 
civilisation.     The  inn,  with  its  wooden  board,  its 
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homely  kitchen  and  dining-room,  gives  way  to  the 
hotel,  for  here  is  the  terminus  of  the  railway  that 
runs  to  Carentan  or  Coutances,  and  the  port  of  the 
steamer  that  plies  to  Jersey.  The  place  is  well 
suited  for  a  prolonged  stay;  the  Hotel  de  la  Mer, 
closed  in  winter,  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  open  all 
the  year,  offer  good  rooms  and  fare  for  reasonable 
terms.  The  visitor,  strolling  along  the  stately 
avenue  which  forms  the  approach  to  the  town, 
comes  upon  the  new  church,  of  fine  proportions, 
founded  three  years  ago  and  still  unfinished.  To 
the  left,  behind  the  station,  lies  the  disused  church, 
a  small  building  with  a  Roman  tower  ;  beyond  it 
rise  the  heather-clad  hills,  along  the  sides  of  which 
villas  are  springing  up,  with  gardens ;  everywhere 
there  are  fig-trees,  fuchsias,  hortensias,  and  palms. 
Flowers  in  full  bloom  in  December  are  no  un- 
common sight;  the  good  people  of  Carteret  declare 
rightly  that  snow  and  frost  in  winter  are  as  much 
a  phenomenon  as  fog  in  summer,  and  that  their 
coast,  washed  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  has  a  climate  as 
mild  as  the  Channel  Islands.  The  gardens  of  vege- 
tables, green  all  the  year  round,  prove  the  truth 
of  their  statement.  Above  the  town  the  hills, 
covered  with  furze  and  broom,  run  out  in  the  cape 
that  rises  250  feet  above  the  sea.  Here  end  the 
Silurian  and  granite  rocks  that  mark  the  northern 
and  western  coast  of  the  Cotentin.  Towards  the 
south  there  extend  low  downs  and  broad  stretches 
of  sand  as  far  as  Granville.  The  difference  between 
high  and  low  tide  is  great  all  along  the  coast;  the 
water  receding  uncovers  a  vast  tract  of  land.  To 
the  south  rise  the  green  and  fertile  hills  of  Barne- 
ville,  a  long  line  of  rolling  downs,  here  and  there 
in  the  distant  haze  the  towers  of  churches  above 
the  low  land  of  Lessay,  and  in  the  far  distance  the 
faint  outlines  of  the  rock  of  Granville.     All  round 
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and  towards  the  north  there  is  nothing  but  heather 
and  stone,  tlie  headland  of  Flamanville  closing  the 
view.  Right  in  front  across  the  sea,  swept  by 
strong  currents,  are  the  black  rocks  of  the  Ecre- 
hous  and  Dirouilles,  and  beyond  lies  Jersey,  the 
hills  and  valleys  clearly  outlined,  and  the  houses 
even  distinctly  visible  in  clear  weather.  It  is 
impossible,  standing  by  the  lighthouse  and  sema- 
phore, not  to  watch  the  drifting  of  the  foam, 
to  study  the  currents  between  the  islands  and  the 
mainland,  and  to  listen  to  all  the  stories  told  by 
the  inhabitants  of  shipwrecks  which  have  occurred 
in  the  passage  de  la  Deroute.  Beneath  the  cape,  at 
the  foot  of  an  old  ruined  church,  there  extends 
a  solitary  beach,  enclosed  by  brown  rock  and 
heather,  where  after  a  storm  the  jetsam  and 
flotsam  of  wrecks  and  sometimes  dead  bodies  are 
cast  up.  A  sailor  was  able,  six  years  ago,  to  give 
an  accurate  account  of  the  currents.  In  calm 
weather,  but  in  a  thick  fog,  his  vessel  struck  a  reef 
near  Jersey;  he  was  able  to  secure  a  spar  and 
drifted  southwards  towards  the  Isles  of  Chausey, 
then  northwards  towards  the  rocks  of  Flamanville, 
to  be  carried  back  again  along  the  coast  and  finally 
deposited  on  this  beach.  He  appears  to  have  com- 
pleted his  circular  tour  in  forty  hours,  and  not  to 
have  suffered  greatly  from  the  effects  of  exposure. 
Finding  himself  on  firm  land,  and  seeing  the  light- 
house above,  he  shouted  for  help,  and  the  keeper, 
coming  down,  met  the  shipwrecked  mariner  clam- 
bering up  the  furze. 

The  ruins  of  a  church  above  the  beach  are  all 
that  remain  of  the  old  village  that  had  spread 
out  along  the  shore  towards  the  north  and  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  sands.  Towards  the  close  of 
seventeenth  century  the  fisher-folk  finally  aban- 
doned their  homes  and  settled  along  the  cove  on 
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the  south  side  of  the  headland  and  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Gerfleur.  In  1686  they  solemnly  left  the 
church,  and  begged  "  the  high  and  mighty  Dame 
Marie  Francjoise,"  widow  of  their  seigneur,  to  help 
them  to  obtain  another  place  of  worship.  For 
their  use  the  chapel  of  St.  Louis  was  enlarged, 
which  met  the  needs  of  the  parishioners,  until  in 
the  last  few  years  a  larger  and  loftier  building  was 
erected.  Carteret  is  a  rising  place  ;  the  beach  con- 
venient for  bathers,  the  warm  and  sunny  climate, 
the  scenery  of  rock  and  heath  attract  numerous 
visitors ;  above  all,  the  steamers  that  ply  during 
the  season  to  Jersey,  accomplishing  the  passage  in 
eighty  minutes,  draw  large  crowds  of  trippers.  The 
inhabitants,  whose  sole  livelihood  was  formerly 
fishing  and  gardening,  now  derive  a  good  and 
growing  income  from  letting  lodgings  and  invest- 
ing their  savings  in  chalets. 

The  connection  of  the  coast  of  Carteret  with 
Jersey  is  not  of  yesterday.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  the  early  Bishops  of  Coutances  passed  on  foot, 
on  the  occasion  of  their  episcopal  visitations,  to  the 
settlements  in  Jersey,  which  was  separated  from 
the  land  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea.  A  raft  was 
sufficient  for  the  passage  ;  and  the  name  of  the 
family  is  recorded  whose  duty  it  was  to  furnish 
the  floating  bridge. 

A  stately  avenue  of  trees  leads  towards  Barne- 
ville,  which  lies  two  and  a  half  miles  distant  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill.  The  chief  place  of  a  canton,  it  wears 
an  air  of  contentment  and  dignity ;  the  broad 
streets,  the  strong  gray  walls  of  the  houses,  speak 
of  past  history.  The  massive  church  in  the  large 
square  is  a  remarkable  building.  The  nave,  sup- 
ported by  heavy  columns  with  curiously  sculptured 
capitals,  must  be  of  the  age  of  the  early  Norman 
kings ;  the  choir,  with  its  quaint  carvings,  is  some- 
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what  later,  of  the  time  of  Henry  II.  and  his  sons ; 
the  side  chapels,  with  their  round  windows,  have  a 
most  curious  effect ;  without,  the  cornice  is  adorned 
with  numerous  modillions.  Above  the  roof  rises 
a  tower,  short,  solid,  four-square,  provided  with 
a  projecting  gallery,  known  to  military  architects 
as  a  machicoulis,  which  might  stand  over  a  castle 
or  the  gate  of  a  fortress,  and  was  built  during  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  time  of  the  English  wars. 

Barneville,  protected  against  the  north  winds  by 
hills  and  downs,  has  a  mild  and  genial  climate. 
Fig-trees,  evergreen  oaks,  and  fuchsias  flourish  in 
its  soft  air.  A  broad  walk,  partly  shaded  by  trees, 
leads  to  the  firm,  fine  sand  of  the  beach,  where 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  Cape  of  Carteret  and  the 
surrounding  country.  The  beach  extends  far  and 
wide,  bounded  towards  the  sea  by  rocks,  which  the 
receding  tide  lays  bare.  The  two  places  on  either 
side  of  the  Gerfleur  are  rivals,  but  Carteret  has  the 
advantage  of  being  the  landing-place  of  the  joyous 
crowds  of  holiday-makers  who  come  from  Jersey, 
and  boasts  the  possession  of  large  hotels ;  Barne- 
ville exhibits  its  modest  and  peaceful  charms  to 
those  who  wish  to  spend  the  warm  months  of 
summer  in  bathing,  paddling,  fishing,  or  in  wan- 
dering amongst  the  fields  and  the  heather  of  the 
neighbouring  country.  The  simple  inns  offer 
pension  at  low  terms ;  a  few  dozen  chalets  have 
sprung  up  by  the  beach  that  let  from  £16  to  £50 
during  the  season ;  market  gardeners  supply  all 
the  wants  that  human  beings  in  such  surroundings 
can  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have ;  the  visitors 
that  come,  while  away  their  time  mostly  in  dolce 
far  niente  on  the  sands  and  amongst  the  blue 
waves.  Of  the  excursions  inland,  the  most  inter- 
esting are  to  les  Perques,  with  its  curious  crypt 
beneath  the  chapel  of  the  castle,  and  to  Bricquebec 
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with  its  church  that  must  have  seen  the  days  of 
the  Conqueror,  its  chateau,  of  which  the  entrance 
gate,  the  four-storied  dungeon,  the  walls  and 
square  towers,  managed  to  live  through  the 
English  wars.  A  short  distance  off  is  the  former 
Trappist  friary,  and  in  the  neighbouring  forest 
are  some  fine  Druidical  monuments.  Thence  the 
road  passes  by  Nehou,  where  are  the  remains  of 
a  chateau-fort,  one  of  the  first  and  greatest 
Norm^an  strongholds  of  the  Coteutin,  which,  after 
revolting  against  the  Duke  William,  received  as  its 
master  a  nephew  of  the  Conqueror. 

The  fortress  was  destroyed  about  1450  by  the 
English  during  the  last  years  before  they  were 
driven  out  of  the  country  "from  sheer  malicious- 
ness," or  by  the  French  themselves  in  the  fury 
of  their  assaults.  A  short  distance  beyond  lies 
Saint-Sauveur-le-Vicomte,  one  of  the  greatest 
strongholds  built  during  the  first  Norman  occupa- 
tion. There  remain  the  grand  ruins  of  the  keep 
which  a  captain  and  relative  of  Rollo,  the  first 
duke,  erected.  The  castle  played  a  part  in  the 
eventful  history  of  Normandy ;  it  was  taken  by  the 
English  in  the  days  of  Edward  III.,  and  for  a  while 
commanded  by  John  Chandos ;  after  his  death  it 
was  recovered  by  the  French,  but  the  walls  and 
towers  were  successively  occupied  by  garrisons  of 
the  two  contending  nations.  Two  centuries  later, 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  they  were  devoted 
to  the  useful  purpose  of  a  hospital.  The  remains 
of  the  abbey  that  shared  the  history  and  the  fate  of 
the  castle,  and  the  parish  church,  parts  of  which 
descend  from  the  eleventh  century,  form  a 
suggestive  picture  of  the  past. 

The  road  leads  back  through  woodland  and 
passes  the  Chateau  of  Olonde,  a  fine  structure  of 
the  sixteenth  century   unfortunately  several  of  the 
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buildings  are  used  as  farms,  and  they  are  all  in 
a  state  of  disrepair,  which  promises  to  convert 
them  before  long  into  interesting  ruins.  An  hour's 
walk  brings  the  visitor  to  Portbail,  whence  the 
way  runs  in  an  almost  straight  line  to  Barneville. 

We  can  only  suggest  this  excursion  without 
giving  a  lengthy  description  ;  Ave  continue  our  way, 
a  little  over  four  miles,  direct  to  Portbail.  The 
country  is  flat  and  green ;  only  one  village,  bearing 
the  stately  name  Saint  Georges-de-la-Riviere,  ap- 
pears on  the  wide  and  rolling  plain.  Here  and 
there  we  pass,  among  the  farms,  some  bit  of  gray 
wall,  some  old  cattle-shed  or  hayloft  with  high 
roof  and  heavy  chimney,  which  bears  the  unmis- 
takable character  of  feudal  ages,  and  has  been  in 
its  time  a  chapel  or  a  manor.  The  Chateau  de 
Graffard  near  Carteret,  the  manor  near  Barneville, 
are  the  most  noted  examples  of  this  kind.  In  front 
of  the  old,  half-ruined  walls,  pierced  by  small, 
square,  white-shuttered  windows,  there  is  the 
broad  court,  in  which  strut  about  innumerable 
fowls,  and  "  mild-eyed  oxen  drag  their  slow  feet," 
yokels  in  cap  and  smock,  armed  with  muck-rake 
and  fork,  slouch  amongst  the  picturesque  dung- 
heaps.  Somehow  they  are  not  out  of  keeping — 
they  are  true  Normans  ;  they  have  as  keen  a 
hunger,  as  ever  their  forefathers  had,  for  the 
possession  of  land ;  they  are  as  crafty  and  tenacious 
in  gaining  their  end.  The  paysan,  with  eyes  and 
wrinkled  face  accustomed  to  look  at  the  ground, 
slow  of  speech  and  walk,  his  wife,  the  ruddy  and 
buxom-looking  dame  in  black  dress  and  white- 
frilled  cap,  know  every  turn  and  twist  of  the  law. 
They  take  full  advantage  of  their  knowledge—"  the 
Norman  scent "  and  "  the  Norman  grip  "  are  pro- 
verbial ;  not  only  the  stranger  within  their  gates 
but  the  townsman  who  bargains  with  them  knows 
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that  in  the  long  run  he  will  be  "  done."  The 
paysan  has  walked  into  the  manor  of  the  seigneur, 
and  now  holds  the  land  on  the  strength  of  the  same 
qualities  by  which  the  seigneur  himself  in  olden 
days  possessed  the  land,  that  had  not  been  his,  in 
England  and  Italy. 

The  country  opens,  and  beyond  the  vast  estuary 
of  the  Olonde  there  appears  the  long  row  of  roofs 
of  Portbail.  The  towns  on  the  western  coast  seem 
to  have  a  family  likeness — small  but  substantial 
stone-built  houses,  scattered  along  broad  streets 
and  converging  towards  a  market-place,  above 
which  rises  a  church  tower  that  looks  like  a 
fortress  ;  over  the  whole  scene  there  is  an  air  of 
rest  and  contentment  which  is  most  becoming  to  a 
prosperous  country  town.  To  the  right  on  enter- 
ing stands  the  Church  Notre-Dame ;  its  massive 
square  tower,  with  machicoulis  and  battlements, 
is  painted  white  to  serve  as  a  landmark.  In  the 
top  window  there  burns  at  night  a  red  light.  The 
tower,  standing  out  like  a  pillar  of  chalk  against 
the  background  of  green  hills,  and  the  red  light  are 
clearly  and  distinctly  visible  from  Jersey.  The 
interior  has  a  good  deal  that  is  interesting.  In  the 
chapel  to  the  left  there  are  statues  that  show  the 
workmanship  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  the  gloomy 
choir,  the  oldest  part  of  the  building,  has  some 
curious  Roman  capitals,  on  which  are  carved  all 
manner  of  symbolical  animals  and  persons.  At 
high  tide  the  water  comes  up  to  the  quay  of  the 
church.  A  solid  stone  bridge  of  thirteen  arches 
leads  across  to  the  port,  the  entrance  of  which  is 
marked  by  two  lighthouses.  Formerly  passenger 
steamers  crossed  from  here  to  Jersey,  but  Carteret 
and  Granville  have  now  obtained  the  monopoly  of 
the  human  freight ;  all  that  now  remains  to  their 
rival  is  the  coasting  trade  and  the  conveyance  of 
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large  quantities  of  forage.  The  latter  possesses, 
moreover,  a  fine  sandy  beach ;  here  stands  the 
Hotel  de  la  Mer,  with  its  terraces,  commanding  a 
pretty  and  variegated  view ;  some  villas  have 
sprung  up  close  by,  and  cabins  are  placed  on  the 
sands.  Taking  a  boat  across  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour  the  visitor  can  reach  the  downs  on 
the  other  side  and  continue  his  way,  about  two 
miles,  along  the  sands  to  Denneville,  where  of  late 
years  villas  and  bathing  cabins  are  beginning  to 
make  their  appearance.  Whilst  passing  by,  he 
should  not  fail  to  enter  the  church  and  note 
the  old  frescoes  on  the  vault. 

To  gain  the  main  road,  however,  he  must  return 
by  the  bridge  and  cross  the  broad  square,  where 
above  the  dense  green  foliage  of  the  trees  that  shade 
the  market  rises  the  gray,  wedge-edged  tower  of 
the  Church  Saint-Martin.  It  is  built  of  rough- 
hewn  stones,  the  windows  like  loopholes,  the 
modillions  beneath  the  long  gray  roof  curiously 
carved.  The  nave,  supported  by  massive  round 
arches,  was  built  in  the  twelfth  century,  it  is  said, 
by  the  last  Dukes  of  Normandy.  The  choir  was 
added  two  centuries  later,  about  the  same  time  as 
Notre-Dame,  sister  and  rival,  that  overlooks  the 
waters.  The  same  generation  which  undertook  to 
vault  the  choir  of  Saint-Martin  and  to  adorn  it 
with  charming  capitals  must  have  erected  the 
massive  tower  on  the  quay.  Two  buildings  of  such 
size  are  not  required  for  a  community  of  1,500 
inhabitants  ;  their  rivalry,  similar  to  that  of  les 
Moitiers  d'Allonne,  has  not  had  so  tragic  a  con- 
clusion. The  two  parishes  have  been  united  ;  but 
the  good  people  living  by  the  river,  who  insisted  on 
having  their  own  church,  have  seen  their  wish 
fulfilled.  Strange  to  say,  Government  stepped  in 
and  converted   the   tower   of   Notre-Dame  into  a 
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lighthouse ;  this  building  is  now  maintained  at 
public  cost  and  a  keeper  appointed.  Mass  is  said 
in  both  churches,  but  the  main  services  are  held 
in  Saint-Martin. 

South  o£  the  Olonde  the  roads  bifurcate ;  one 
leads  inland  to  La-Haye-du-Puits,  the  chief  place 
of  a  canton,  the  point  where  the  line  from  Cher- 
bourg to  Coutances  crosses  that  from  Carteret  to 
Carentan.  It  is  a  prosperous  place  that,  like  its 
rival  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cotentin,  does  a 
large  trade  in  butter.  Lovers  of  the  old  and  the 
picturesque,  will  find  a  view  to  reward  them  for 
their  excursion,  in  the  fine  ivy-covered  ruins  of 
an  ancient  Norman  stronghold.  These  are  the 
remains  of  the  great  castle  which  belonged  during 
the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  to  Richard  Turstin, 
Viscount  of  the  Cotentin,  and  founder  of  the 
Abbey  of  Lessay.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road 
stands  another  monument  of  a  somewhat  later 
age,  an  enormous  tower  flanked  by  a  turret, 
which  contains  a  gate  in  the  style  of  the  Renais- 
sance. There  are  some  interesting  walks  in  the 
neighbourhood,  to  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp, 
which  was  established  here  in  a  strategical  posi- 
tion at  the  meeting  of  the  roads,  and  to  the  ruins 
of  the  Abbey  of  Blanchelande,  founded  in  1155, 
the  early  days  of  Henry  II.  The  old  church  was 
rebuilt  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century  in 
its  original  style. 

There  is  another  and  shorter  way  that  runs  close 
to  the  sea  from  Portbail  to  Lessay.  Here  green 
fields  and  hedges  alternate  with  quiet  villages  ; 
the  pastures  appear  rich  even  in  winter  ;  this  is 
the  fringe  of  the  fertile  grazing  district  that 
stretches  across  the  peninsula  to  Carentan  and 
Isigny.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  makes 
itself  felt — white-winged   seagulls   appear   in    the 
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low-lying  meadows,  there  is  the  scent  of  ozone  in 
the  air ;  everywhere  on  the  roads  near  the  farms 
rises  the  strong  and  penetrating  smell  of  sea- 
weed ;  cartloads  of  the  precious  manure  are 
spread  out  on  the  fields.  Half-way,  at  Surville,  the 
wanderer  will  find  it  worth  his  while  to  turn  off 
from  the  way  and  to  traverse  the  rough  stony 
roads  of  the  village.  At  the  western  end  he  will 
come  upon  a  typical  Norman  manor,  a  square 
building  flanked  by  round  towers,  half-hidden  by 
the  gnarled  branches  of  beeches  and  elms.  If  he 
is  an  historian  or  an  artist,  he  will  be  content  to 
study  the  building  from  without ;  but  refrain 
from  entering  the  stately  portals,  for  they  lead, 
alas  !  into  the  interior  of  a  remarkably  dirty 
court.  Close  by  is  the  church,  a  small  building 
and  unpretending,  but  remarkable  through  its 
position.  At  its  feet  the  ground  suddenly  descends, 
and  beyond  there  extends  an  immense  plain 
covered  with  seaweed  and  sand ;  it  is  the  fore- 
shore that  stretches  all  along  the  flat  coast  from 
Carteret  to  Granville,  and  from  there  across  the 
Bay  of  St.  Michel.  At  low  tide  in  the  haze  of  the 
setting  sun  the  sea  is  barely  visible  in  the  dim 
distance. 

A  few  miles  farther  to  the  right  of  the  road, 
near  Glatigny,  there  stand  the  high  walls,  the  lofty 
roof  and  gable  of  yet  another  feudal  manor.  The 
curious  visitor  on  entering  the  broad  gate  is 
greeted  with  the  sight  and  smell  of  huge  heaps  of 
rotting  seaweed.  The  paysan  standing  in  shirt- 
sleeves at  his  door  is  not  surjDrised  at  the  intru- 
sion of  the  stranger;  he  narrates  volubly,  but  in 
the  roughest  country  accent,  the  story  of  the 
noble  family,  which  emigrated  during  the  Revolu- 
tion and  lost  its  estate,  but  regained  after  the 
return    of    the   Bourbons   part   of   the   land;    the 
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successors  and  heirs  of  the  original  possessors  still 
own  the  farm. 

Proceeding  a  few  miles  the  visitor  becomes 
aware  that  he  is  approaching  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  great  ecclesiastical  foundation.  At  St.  Germain- 
sur-Ay,  to  the  right  of  the  road,  towers  a  stately 
building,  conspicuous  amongst  the  farms  and 
cottages.  This  structure  is  evidently  older  than 
the  manors  he  has  passed ;  the  stonework  is  better 
wrought,  the  large  square  windows  are  placed  in 
a  more  regular  order ;  it  is  an  ancient  priory. 
Close  by  is  the  church  ;  with  its  long  gray  roof,  its 
low  heavy  walls  pierced  by  a  few  round-arched 
windows,  with  its  solid  square  tower,  crowned  with 
a  machicoulis,  it  stands  out,  a  venerable  monument 
of  the  times  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The 
building,  which  was  intended  for  the  inmates  of 
the  convent  as  well  as  for  the  parishioners,  seems 
too  large  for  the  requirements  of  the  community 
of  to-day ;  but  the  walls  are  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  good 
people  of  St.  Germain  cherish  the  church,  in  the 
font  of  which  successive  generations  for  the  last 
eight  centuries  must  have  been  baptized. 

Beyond  the  village  there  stretches  afar  the  vast 
sandy  estuary  of  the  Ay,  the  third  river,  which  the 
traveller  descending  the  coast  from  Carteret  and 
Portbail,  has  crossed.  To  the  right  are  the  sand- 
banks, through  which  the  river  seems  to  wander 
in  an  aimless  manner,  and  the  distant  blue  streak 
of  the  sea  ;  in  front  there  extends,  as  far  as  the  eye 
reaches,  a  plain  broken  here  and  there  only  by 
stunted  firs,  and  at  the  distant  horizon  by  church 
towers  rising  above  the  expanse — the  "Lande  de 
Lessay."  The  moor,  of  a  golden-brown  colour  in 
the  light  of  the  sun,  bronze  under  heavy  rolling 
clouds,   has   a  peculiar   charm.      On   the   confines 
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rises  the  town  which  has  given  them  their  name  ; 
green  meadows,  watered  by  the  Ay,  a  long  line  of 
gray-roofed  houses  projected  against  the  dark 
foliage  of  lofty  trees,  above  all  a  dome,  like  the 
cathedral  of  a  city,  such  is  the  picture  which 
Lessay  presents. 

Facing  the  road  are  the  buildings  of  the  abbey, 
formerly  the  cloisters  of  the  Benedictine  monks, 
rebuilt  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
bearing  the  character  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
Since  the  Revolution  the  convent  has  become  a 
private  residence  ;  the  intention  of  a  former  owner 
to  introduce  again  the  Benedictine  Fathers  was 
frustrated  by  the  recent  decree  for  the  expulsion 
of  Religious  Orders.  The  abbey  is  now  a  chateau, 
that  recalls  the  style  of  the  buildings  of  Versailles. 
The  church  is  concealed  by  the  surrounding 
structures  and  lofty  trees  ;  on  entering  the  avenue 
to  the  right  the  visitor  sees  for  the  first  time  its 
grand  and  stately  proportions.  The  foundation 
dates  from  1040,  and  is  due  to  the  pious  liberality 
of  that  Tustin  Haldup  or  Richard  Turstin  who  was 
Viscount  of  the  Cotentin  during  the  rule  of  Duke 
William,  whose  castle  was  at  La-Haye-du-Puits,  a 
little  over  five  miles  to  the  north.  His  endowment 
must  have  been  on  a  liberal  scale ;  for  the  abbey 
was  intended  to  contain  a  considerable  number  of 
monks,  and  the  building  is  of  great  size,  too  large 
for  the  town  of  1,300  inhabitants.  Through  the 
perfection  and  completeness  of  design  it  is  one  of 
the  noblest  examples  of  Roman  churches  in  Nor- 
mandy. The  massive  columns  and  arches,  slightly 
pointed,  the  transepts  and  galleries,  simple  and 
unadorned,  the  pillars  with  capitals  roughly 
carved,  are  all  in  harmonious  proportions  and 
have  an  effect  of  heavy  and  gloomy  grandeur. 
Various  curiosities   are  pointed  out — the  stalls  of 
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the  choir  taken  from  the  Abbey  of  Blanchelande,  a 
.  tomb  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  statue  over  the 
southern  door  of  the  same  epoch  ;  but  the  visitor 
turns  away  from  them  to  let  his  mind  dwell  on  the 
total  effect  of  this  structure,  which  successive 
generations  raised  during  two  centuries  according 
to  one  uniform  plan.  The  western  door  with  its 
rare  ornamentation  has  been  unfortunately 
blocked  up  ;  the  cloisters,  which  now  wear  the 
appearance  of  a  chateau  of  Louis  XIV.,  are  in  a 
most  incongruous  manner  joined  on  to  the  church  ; 
the  roof  and  walls  have  suffered  from  the  damp 
caused  by  the  neighbourhood  of  trees  and  show 
signs  of  decay ;  but  the  building  remains  a 
singularly  interesting  monument  of  the  time  of 
the  Norman  kings. 

Lessay  resembles  with  its  wide  streets  and 
market-place  the  country  towns  of  the  Contentin. 
The  two  inns  are  tolerable ;  but  many  of  the 
dwellings  are  thatched  cottages.  There  is  not  that 
look  of  prosperity  as  in  the  villages  which  are 
scattered  over  rich  pasture-land  ;  for  here  are  the 
northern  confines  of  the  vast  and  inhospitable 
moor,  which  the  most  assiduous  care  and  labour 
has  rendered  only  in  small  part  fertile.  The  road 
to  Coutances  runs  through  the  midst  of  the  waste 
land ;  here  remain  traces  of  the  great  fair,  which 
is  held  every  year  on  the  12th,  the  1 3th,  and  the 
14th  of  September,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
France,  instituted  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the 
Benedictines,  to  whom  the  great  mart  brought  a 
considerable  revenue.  There  is  still  preserved  at 
the  town  hall  a  deed  bearing  the  seal  of  Louis  XIV., 
which  renews  to  the  abbey  the  concession  and  the 
privileges  of  the  fair.  Its  importance  has  of  late 
declined ;  in  former  days  the  trades-people  laid  in 
their  stock  for  the  year,  the  long  rows  of  their 
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tents  and  booths  extended  far  away  over  the 
heath.  These  are  still  disposed  according  to  the 
wares  they  offer  ;  there  is  "  a  road  of  cooks,"  "  a 
road  of  cafes,"  and  of  "  bazaars."  Innumerable  are 
the  attractions  for  the  people  of  the  whole  country- 
side. In  addition  to  the  usual  attractions — merry- 
go-rounds,  "  strong  men,"  shows  of  every  descrip- 
tion— there  are  the  cooks'  shops,  where  sheep  are 
roasted  on  the  spits  and  festive  parties  feast  in  the 
open.  A  wonderful  sight  are  the  horses,  which 
are  brought  here  from  the  whole  of  the  Cotentin. 
Thousands  of  young  colts  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
heather ;  farmers  in  every  kind  of  blouse  and 
smock  stand  about  all  day  bargaining.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Calvados  buys  the  young  animals  born  in 
the  Manche  to  rear  them  in  its  pastures.  The 
number  of  visitors  is  immense  ;  special  boats  from 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  bring  crowds  of  spectators  to 
this,  the  most  interesting  and  characteristic  fair  of 
Lower  Normandy. 


CHAPTER  XX 

CElfcANCES   TO   GRANVILLE 

The  main  road  from  Lessay  runs   through    the 
moor  to  Coutances ;  but  another  longer  and  more 
interesting  way — since  recent  times  also  a  narrow- 
gauge  line — passes  towards  south  along  the  coast. 
To  the  right  are  the  sands  of  the  Ay,  to  the  left 
the  monotonous  plain.     At  a  distance  of  two  and 
a  half  miles  there  appear  thatched  cottages,  far 
scattered,   all   of   uniform   shape;   they  form   the 
village     of     Creances.      All     round     are     market 
gardens  and  melon   beds  ;   immense  quantities  of 
seaweed   and  "  tangue  " — decomposed  animal   and 
vegetable  matter  from  the  bed  of  the  sea — have 
been   spread  with  patient  labour   on   the   sterile 
ground,  and  have  produced  a  soil  which  supplies 
the  Cotentin  with   vegetables.     The  people  seem 
like   a   race   of  islanders,  surrounded   by  the   sea 
and  the  moor,  with  a  peculiar  cast  of  face  and  an 
idiom  of  their  own.    The  vegetables,  and  especially 
the    quantities    of     large    melons     grown     round 
their   houses,   are    sold    in   all    the    neighbouring 
markets.       Here     on     the     western     border     the 
attempts   to   reclaim    the   waste   land    have   been 
successful     owing     to     the    supplies    of     seaweed 
that    were    available.     In    the    interior    a    great 
effort  was   made   by  Mr.  L.  C.    Galuski,   the   dis- 
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tinguished  Greek  scholar,  who  covered  his  fine 
domain  of  Buisson  with  groups  of  pine  and  fir, 
that  form  an  oasis  of  dark  green,  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  length,  in  the  midst  of  the  sombre  desert. 
In  other  parts  the  work  of  cultivators  has  been 
lost  labour;  small  strips  have  been  let  or  sold 
to  farmers,  who  seem  little  inclined  to  struggle 
with  the  hard  earth.  Towards  the  edges  of  the 
moor  there  grows  in  uncertain  patches  a  kind 
of  grass,  on  which  the  sheep  thrive  ;  "  the  pr4- 
saU"  have  here  as  good  a  reputation  as  the 
Southdown  mutton  in  England.  In  the  north, 
towards  Lessaj^  great  numbers  of  geese  appear 
to  be  able  to  obtain  food  on  this  soil. 

The  road  continues  a  distance  of  twenty-five 
minutes  to  Piron.  The  church,  in  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  with  two  chapels  added  200 
years  later,  is  well  worth  a  visit.  The  chateau, 
square  and  massive,  with  thick  walls  and  large 
chimneys,  and  entrance  arches  overgrown  with 
green,  forming  an  exquisite  vista,  is  a  picture 
for  an  artist.  There  are  stories  told  of  this 
stronghold  near  the  sea  which  might  be  taken 
from  "  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales."  The  castle  was  built 
and  inhabited,  we  are  informed,  by  maidens, 
daughters  of  a  grand  seigneur  who  was  a  magician. 
When  the  sails  of  the  Northmen  appeared  on 
the  coast,  the  damsels,  to  escape  the  violence  of 
the  pirates,  transformed  themselves  into  wild 
geese.  After  the  departure  of  the  rude  visitors 
they  could  not  remember  the  magic  formula 
that  could  restore  them,  and  remained  what 
they  were.  Every  year  since  then  a  flight  of 
these  white  birds  came  to  visit  the  nests  they 
had  built  in  the  old  walls.  It  appears  that  the 
Revolution,  which  is  responsible  for  so  many 
things,  frightened   them  away ;   they  are  seen  no 
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more.  In  the  days  when  the  illustrious  family 
de  Piron  inhabited  the  place,  the  birds  seem  to 
have  taken  a  great  interest  in  all  that  happened. 
Whenever  a  son  and  heir  was  born  the  ganders 
were  seen  strutting  about  in  the  court,  flapping 
their  wings  and  uttering  lusty  cries.  If  the 
new-born  child  was  a  girl,  the  ladies  of  the  flock 
appeared  on  the  scene  and  testified  their  satis- 
faction. If  the  maiden  was  destined  to  take  the 
veil,  on  the  day  of  her  consecration,  lo  !  a  solitary 
goose  was  seen  standing  in  a  corner  of  the 
court,  its  beak  turned  upwards  to  the  sky,  giving 
additional  solemnity  to  the  occasion.  According 
to  another  equally  credible  tradition,  the  flights 
of  wild-fowl  that  hovered  round  the  old  walls 
were  not  girls  at  all,  but  the  souls  of  men  of 
the  old  garrison  who,  besieged  by  the  Northmen 
and  threatened  with  starvation,  used  the 
desperate  expedient  by  the  aid  of  magical  rites 
to  wing  their  way  over  the  ships  of  the  enemies. 

A  footpath  leads  from  the  church  to  the 
hamlet  la  Barberie,  and  from  there  to  the  beach. 
Fishing-boats  are  lying  on  the  sands.  On  the 
downs  a  few  unpretending  villas  have  arisen 
and  a  small  hotel.  There  is  a  fine  view  over 
the  long  straight  coast  and  the  wide  stretch  of 
sand.  To  the  north  stands  the  tower  of  the 
church  of  Viron,  painted  white  to  serve  as  a  land- 
mark to  fishing  vessels;  to  the  south  rises  afar 
in  the  haze  above  the  blue  expanse  of  water  the 
solitary  lighthouse  of  Senequet. 

The  road  continues  its  uniform  course  through 
a  number  of  hamlets,  that  succeed  each  other  at 
regular  intervals  and  resemble  one  another,  like 
their  names,  which  all  end  in  ville.  The  stretch 
of  sand  that  forms  the  foreshore  widens,  at  low 
tide  the  sea  recedes  to  a  distance  of  two  and  a 
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half  miles  ;  but  the  blue  line  of  the  ocean  along 
the  horizon  is  broken  here  and  there.  In  strong 
and  hard  outlines  or  in  uncertain  shapes  like 
clouds,  according  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
there  appear  to  the  west  and  north  Jersey  and 
the  Isles  of  Ecrehou,  to  the  south  the  rocks  of 
Chausey.  Through  Gonneville,  with  its  manor 
built  in  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  by  the  side 
of  an  old  chapel  that  has  been  a  place  of 
pilgrimage,  the  road  proceeds  to  Blainville,  which 
boasts  of  a  tower  dating  from  the  days  of  the 
first  Plantagenets ;  but  the  adjoining  church  was 
built  much  later,  some  time  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  English  wars,  and  the  octagonal  spire  has 
been  added  in  modern  times.  The  small  harbour 
contains  a  number  of  fishing  vessels. 

About  two  miles  beyond  lies  Coutainville,  one 
of  the  simple  and  unpretending  watering-places 
that  are  scattered  at  considerable  distances  along 
the  western  coast.  Two  long  roads  of  small 
houses  extend  along  an  esplanade  parallel  to  the 
sea ;  they  are  closed  in  winter,  but  alive  in  summer, 
and  well  supplied  with  shops  and  a  daily  market. 
Only  a  few  cabins  appear  on  the  strand  ;  consider- 
ing the  distance  the  sea  advances  and  recedes, 
the  bathers  prefer  to  walk  out  where  they  can 
find  the  water.  There  is  a  Chalet  des  Fetes  which 
does  duty  for  a  casino.  The  low  flat  coast  offers 
few  attractions,  but  for  all  that  a  good  many 
visitors  appear  during  the  season  from  Coutances 
and  other  towns ;  some  families  manage  to  spend 
the  summer  on  the  sands,  and  there  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  various  interesting  excursions  to 
churches  and  chateaux. 

On  the  wooded  height  which  bears  the  old 
hamlet  of  Coutainville  there  stands  a  manor, 
Avhich  must  have  been  erected  at  the  time  when 
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most  of  the  country-seats  of  the  neighbourhood 
were  built,  the  age  of  the  Renaissance ;  it 
was  the  residence  of  the  family  de  Costentin, 
from  which  sprang  the  Marshal  de  Tourville. 
French  and  English  will  visit  with  equal  interest 
this  place  as  well  as  the  church,  some  two  miles 
distant,  that  bears  the  name  of  the  famous 
seaman,  and  still  possesses  the  bell  which  he 
presented.  The  surroundings  of  the  hamlets  of 
fishermen  and  sailors  seem  appropriate  to  the 
birthplace  of  the  admiral,  who  saw  service 
under  Du  Quesne  in  the  wars  against  the  Dutch 
and  the  Spaniards,  and  led  the  van  in  the 
attack  on  the  allied  fleets  at  Palermo,  1676.  He 
took  part  in  the  bombardment  of  Algiers  and 
the  successful  expedition  against  the  Corsairs. 
After  the  retirement  of  Du  Quesne  he  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  maintained 
the  traditions  of  his  chief.  His  one  fault 
was  subservience  to  the  presumptuous  orders  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  fight  off  la  Hogue,  upon  which 
he  entered  against  his  better  judgment,  and 
which  he  fought  with  such  bravery,  ended  in 
a  disaster  as  great  as  Trafalgar.  But  the  pluck 
which  his  fleet  showed  during  the  long-drawn 
action  against  overwhelming  odds,  and  the  fine 
stroke  by  which  Tourville  during  the  following 
year,  1693,  defeated  Admiral  Rooke  and  captured 
the  best  part  of  the  English  merchant  fleet  of 
four  hundred  vessels  in  the  Bay  of  Lagos,  have 
redeemed  his  memory.  A  tragic  interest  attaches 
to  the  person  of  the  sailor,  whose  whole  soul 
was  set  on  maintaining  the  high  traditions  and 
power  of  his  country's  navy,  who  was  fully 
aware  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  administra- 
tion carried  on  in  Paris  and  of  orders  given 
from   Versailles,  yet   took    upon   himself   the  dis- 
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grace  which  obedience  to  orders  must  entail. 
His  countrymen  have  recognised  in  him  the 
chivalrous  courage  of  their  race,  his  very  mis- 
fortune has  endeared  him  to  their  mind. 

The  small  town  of  Agon,  which  numbers  about 
1,700  inhabitants,  almost  all  sailors,  descendants 
of  men  who  must  have  fought  under  Tourville's 
orders,  lies  about  a  mile  from  the  sea.  The 
present  generation  seems  to  have  preserved  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  of  former  times ;  they  are  of 
the  boldest  fishermen  on  the  coast,  every  year 
their  boats  start  equipped  for  expeditions.  Fish- 
ing, however,  is  not  their  only  industry,  they  do 
a  considerable  trade  in  dried  seaweed. 

Some  three  miles  further  lies  the  Chapel  des 
Jacquets,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.  ;  a 
road  from  there  leads  to  the  manor  where  the 
famous  seaman  was  born. 

We  cannot  continue  to  describe  the  way  we  are 
taking ;  for  we  have  turned  our  back  to  the  sea,  we 
are  travelling  up  a  valley  to  where,  on  a  granite  hill, 
appear  the  houses  and  towers  of  a  city,  and  above 
them  the  outlines  of  a  great  cathedral.  Cosedia, 
the  capital  of  the  Celtic  tribe  of  the  Unelli,  held  a 
Roman  garrison.  Fortified  by  Constantius  Chlorus, 
as  tradition  has  it,  the  place  received  the  name 
of  Constantia,  and  became  the  chief  town  of  a 
see  that  comprised  the  Constantinus  pagus,  the 
Cotentin  of  to-day.  Ever  since  those  days  Cou- 
tances  has  taken  a  share,  befitting  its  rank,  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  A  seat  of  religion 
and  learning,  the  city  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
attacks  of  the  heathen  Northmen.  During  the 
struggles  which  the  sons  of  the  Conqueror  waged 
for  the  possession  of  Normandy,  its  ramparts  were 
three  times  broken  by  the  rival  armies.  Again 
and    again    during    the     English    wars    was    the 
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stronghold  taken  and  retaken,  until  in  1549  the 
foreign  enemies  were  finally  expelled.  A  century 
later  the  cathedral  town  experienced  the  fury  of 
the  religious  wars ;  the  grand-children  of  those 
who  saw  the  Huguenots  in  possession  of  their 
churches  witnessed  the  horrors  of  the  revolt  of 
the  Nu-pieds,  and  the  stern  acts  of  repression 
ordained  by  Cardinal  Richelieu.  The  Edict  of 
Nantes,  which  expelled  some  of  the  best  of  its 
citizens,  and  the  Revolution  which  created  here 
the  chief  town  of  the  Department  of  the  Manche, 
were  events  of  passing  importance.  Saint  L6 
succeeded  to  the  dignity  of  being  the  chief  city, 
and  Coutances  returned  to  the  position,  which 
it  had  originally  occupied,  of  a  cathedral  town. 
The  place — of  7,000  inhabitants,  with  its  narrow 
winding  streets — enclosed  by  lofty  houses  that 
seem  all  to  be  leading  up  the  hill,  where  towers 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  churches  of  France, 
has  something  of  that  quiet  dignity  which  is 
most  becoming  to  its  traditions.  Visitors  whilst 
staying  at  the  Hotel  de  France  or  the  Hotel 
d'Angleterre  will  not  fail  to  make  their  way 
up  to  Notre-Dame,  and  there  study  a  mar- 
vellous monument  of  the  Gothic  of  the  early 
thirteenth  century  wedded  to  the  Roman  style 
of  the  eleventh,  which  has  called  forth  ardent 
discussions  of  learned  architects,  and  the  no  less 
ardent  admiration  of  all  beholders.  On  lower 
ground  stands  the  church  Saint-Pierre,  which 
was  ruined  during  the  English  wars  and  rebuilt 
about  1500  by  the  Bishop  Geoffrey-Herbert,  with  all 
its  buttresses,  niches,  and  turrets,  and  Saint-Nicolas, 
a  simple  chapel  of  the  same  century  as  Notre- 
Dame,  of  which  there  remain  only  the  portal  and 
the  gable ;  the  nave  and  choir  were  added  after 
the    troubles    of    the    Reformation.      The    public 
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gardens,  with  their  old-fashioned  terraces  bor- 
dered with  hedges  of  yoke-ehn,  and  rich  with 
cedars  and  flowers,  that  overlook  the  green  valley 
and  the  ivy-grown  arches  of  the  aqueduct,  ojBPer  a 
delightful  walk  on  a  bright  morning.  We  can- 
not, however,  dwell  on  these  things ;  we  can 
only  touch  upon  them  lightly ;  for  we  are  "  out  of 
sight  of  the  seas."  Attracted  by  the  vision  of  the 
"  city  set  upon  a  hill,"  wo  have  strayed  nearly  seven 
miles  from  the  coast ;  we  turn  our  face  towards 
west  and  descend  the  valley  of  the  Soulles,  ever  and 
anon  looking  backward  to  get  a  glimpse  of  Notre- 
Dame  rising  high  above  the  green  heights. 

The  road  passes  through  Bricqueville-la-Blouette, 
the  church  of  which,  dating  from  the  days  of  the 
last  Dukes  of  Normandy,  has  been  subsequently  re- 
built. Close  by  is  the  canal,  now  disused,  that  con- 
nects Coutances  with  the  sea,  and  then  crosses  the 
Sienne  by  the  bridge  de  la  Roque.  The  ten  stone 
arches,  that  span  the  river,  are  on  the  foundations 
of  a  Roman  structure ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
their  need,  for  at  spring-tide  the  water  rushes  up 
the  estuary  to  a  height  of  fifteen  feet.  At  this 
strategical  position  the  Romans  established  a  camp 
that  commanded  the  valley.  A  castle  erected  at  a 
later  age  on  the  same  spot  was  destroyed  during 
the  English  wars. 

About  five  and  a  half  miles  from  Coutances  lies 
Rdgneville,  which  is  a  thriving  little  place,  pos- 
sessing a  small  harbour  of  its  own,  oyster-beds,  and 
1,500  inhabitants.  Their  trade  is  with  the  Channel 
Islands  and  the  coast  of  Bretagne,  to  which  they 
despatch  boats  laden  with  chalk,  slate,  grain,  and 
cattle.  All  along  their  foreshore  "  tangue "  is 
collected  and  taken  inland  in  large  quantities  to 
fertilise  the  ground.  The  church,  with  its  massive 
belfry,  appears  to  be  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  it 
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stands  on  the  foundations  of  an  older  building, 
which  was  the  chapel  of  the  old  chateau,  a 
stronghold  built  to  defend  the  mouth  of  the 
Sienne,  during  the  age  of  the  Conqueror  or  his 
sons.  That  most  troublesome  of  vassals  of  the 
French  Crown,  Charles  the  Bad  of  Navarre, 
strengthened  the  fortifications  in  the  midst  of 
the  disturbances  of  the  English  war.  The  ram- 
parts were  of  a  great  height ;  the  walls  that 
remain,  the  square  dungeon  and  the  round-arched 
gates  give  some  idea  of  the  strength  of  this  fort. 

At  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles  lies  Montmartin- 
sur-Mer,  prettily  situated  on  a  height,  and  having 
the  same  appearance  of  comfort  and  prosperity  as 
its  neighbour  and  friend.  The  land,  fertilised  with 
"  tangue,"  is  covered  with  market  gardens ;  the 
vegetables  grown  in  the  soft  and  mild  climate 
rival  those  of  the  Channel  Islands.  The  dis- 
tance to  the  shore  is  about  half  an  hour ;  a 
small  inn  and  a  few  small  houses  constitute  the 
watering-place.  The  beach  is  magnificent ;  the 
view  extends  over  the  whole  coast  to  where  in 
the  south  the  rock  of  Granville  frowns  over  the 
sea ;  in  faint  outline  the  coast  of  Brittany  stretches 
along  the  skyline,  and  across  the  sea  rise  the 
jagged  Isles  of  Chausey.  It  is  possible  to  con- 
tinue the  road  southwards  along  the  shore,  but 
the  country  is  low,  flat,  and  without  interest.  The 
visitor  will  do  better  to  turn  inland  until  he 
reaches  Hyeuville,  at  the  point  where  the  main  road 
from  Coutances  to  Granville  crosses  the  Sienne. 
An  old  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches  spans  the 
river ;  in  the  midst  stands  a  cross,  gray  and 
weather-worn.  On  one  side  are  green  marshes 
filled  with  the  overflow  of  the  river ;  on  a  hill  to 
the  left  towers  the  church,  of  the  days  when 
Normandy   became   French.      Close   by   is    Orval, 
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which  must  have  formed  a  community  at  the 
time  of  the  Conqueror.  The  crypt  of  the  church 
dates  from  the  eleventh  century;  the  nave  and 
tower  are  in  the  Roman  style ;  the  choir  must 
have  been  added  much  later. 

The  road  continues  through  rolling  country, 
rich  pastures,  and  green  hedges  to  Brehal,  a 
distance  of  seven  and  a  half  miles.  This  place  was 
once  the  seat  of  a  noble  baron,  but  has  now 
nothing  mediaeval.  The  broad,  well-swept  street, 
the  neat,  clean  houses,  the  modern  church,  all 
have  the  character  of  a  modern,  bustling, 
commercial  town.  The  visitor  must  turn  off 
to  the  east,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  minutes, 
to  find  a  chateau  of  the  Renaissance  of  remark- 
able beauty  of  style,  and  close  by  an  old  ivy- 
covered  dungeon  and  Gothic  chapel,  the  remains 
of  a  feudal  stronghold. 

The  road,  rising  to  an  eminence,  unfolds  after 
a  short  time  a  wonderful  panorama,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  gloomy  rock  of  Granville 
towers  over  the  ocean.  A  narrow  neck  of  land 
connects  the  cliff,  that  bears  the  ancient  fortress, 
with  the  modern  town  spreading  out  at  its  feet. 
The  old  walls  and  gates,  the  narrow  streets  and 
lofty  houses,  the  Church  Notre-Dame,  a  strange 
monument  of  granite  on  the  height  of  the  rock, 
speak  of  a  past  history  and  form  a  contrast  to 
the  gay  life  of  the  casino  and  the  rows  of  shops 
which  extend  along  the  shore. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  olden  times  the 
landscape,  as  far  as  the  eye  reaches,  was  covered 
with  forests  ;  the  Bay  of  St.  Michel,  the  Isles  of 
Chausey  and  Jersey  formed  part  of  the  mainland; 
the  name  of  the  forest  of  Scyssi  seems  preserved 
in  the  name  of  Chausey.  The  tribes  that  inhabited 
this  region  are   mentioned  by   Csesar ;    the  rising 
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which  they  had  concerted  with  their  neighbours 
in  Brittany,  and  which  was  crushed  by  a  Roman 
legate,  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  GalHc 
war.  A  double  victory  on  sea  and  land  as- 
sured the  Romans  the  possession  of  the  north- 
western coast  of  the  country.  True  to  their 
usual  policy,  they  built  roads  that  traversed  the 
forest  from  Avranches  to  Saint  Pair,  two  miles 
south  of  Granville,  to  Coutances  and  Cherbourg. 
Remains  of  the  stations  they  established  along 
the  western  coast,  are  seen  in  the  traces  of 
their  camps,  their  bridges,  and  in  numerous  relics 
which  they  left  on  the  brow  of  the  hills  of 
Genest  and  Carolles  in  the  south,  as  well  as 
near  Coutances  in  the  north.  On  the  rock  of 
Granville  a  fort  was  established ;  under  its 
shadow  lay  the  huts  of  the  native  Unelli.  The 
Saxons  from  the  north  seem  to  have  made  their 
appearance  here  about  the  same  time  as  on  the 
coasts  of  Kent.  They  have  left  traces  of  their 
handywork  in  the  Hague  Dyck  and  in  the 
tombs  of  their  chiefs  on  the  north-western 
corner  of  the  peninsula ;  here  they  have  written 
their  names  on  the  map.  The  outlying  quarters 
of  Granville,  which  are  called  Herel ;  the  place 
where  the  lords,  the  Herren,  lived ;  Houle,  truly 
a  hole ;  Hagville,  the  village  hedged  in  and 
fortified,  prove  their  Saxon  descent.  The  Cape 
Lihou  bore  in  early  times  a  lighthouse,  visible 
afar  over  the  marshes  and  forests.  The  river, 
which  made  its  way  through  dense  underwood 
and  hush  into  the  sea,  the  new-comers  termed 
the  Bosq.  They  seem  to  have  intermarried  with 
the  Latin-speaking  natives.  Numerous  hamlets 
in  the  neighbourhood  with  names  like  Angoville, 
H6rouville,  Armanville,  denote  the  place  where 
the  Saxon  Master  Ansgod  or  Harald  or  Hermann 
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lived;  the  compound  word,  the  first  part  of 
which  was  German,  the  second  Latin,  seems  to 
indicate  the  fusion  of  the  two  races. 

Soon  there  arose  convents  in  the  woods  that 
covered  the  shore,  and  missionaries  laboured 
amongst  the  heathen  dwellers.  Avranches  and 
Coutances  had  been  the  seats  of  bishops.  On 
the  granite  hill  rising  over  the  plain,  which  now 
bears  the  name  Tombelaine,  the  first  church 
was  built  in  540.  Amongst  the  saintly  men 
who  taught  the  new  religion  was  St.  Pair, 
Abbot  of  Scyssi,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Avranches.  Whilst  resting  one  evening  with 
his  companion  in  a  cave  of  the  mountain,  where 
Granville  now  stands,  he  saw  some  of  the 
natives  under  the  trees  offering  sacrifices  to  the 
goddess  Sessia,  after  whom  the  forest  was  called ; 
bursting  into  the  midst  of  them,  he  overturned 
the  caldrons  and  cast  the  flesh  of  the  slain 
animals  upon  the  ground  before  the  eyes  of  the 
astounded  worshippers,  who  did  not  dare  to 
remonstrate.  One  of  his  successors  in  the  see 
of  Avranches  was  St.  Aubert,  the  founder  of 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Michel,  during  whose  admin- 
istration there  came  the  mighty  flood,  which 
changed  the  face  of  the  land.  A  tidal  wave  in 
March,  709,  swept  away  the  forest  of  Scyssi  and 
came  foaming  against  the  hills  of  Genest  and 
Carolles,  and  the  rock  of  Granville.  The  receding 
waters  covered  with  sand  the  bay  they  had 
formed,  above  which  now  rose  two  solitary 
granite  islands,  "Two  Mountain  Tombs";  the 
waves  threw  up  those  sandbanks  which  extend 
along  the  shore  as  far  north  as  Carteret.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Isles  of  Chausey 
and  Jersey  were  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  the  same  catastrophe.     The  spring-tides,  which 
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at  this  point  of  the  coast  attain  a  height  of 
nearly  fifty  feet,  may  afford  an  idea  of  the  wave 
that  swept  over  the  land.  But  it  seems  hardly 
credible  that  a  single  tide  could  have  had  such 
an  effect.  It  appears  more  likely  that  the  soil 
subsided  at  the  same  time ;  it  is  certain  that 
ever  since  the  land  has  been  giving  way  and 
the  sea  encroaching.  Over  a  hundred  years  later 
extended,  south  of  the  Isles  of  Chausey,  where 
now  the  waves  roll,  the  land  and  monasteries 
mentioned  in  a  charter  of  817 ;  they  in  their  turn 
disappeared  forty  years  later.  It  was  not  until 
1214,  the  days  of  John  Lackland,  that  the  sea 
finally  made  the  clear  passage  de  la  Deroute 
between  the  various  Channel  islands  and  the 
coast.  On  the  rock  of  Lihou  there  was  built 
the  first  church  of  Notre-Dame,  in  memory  of 
those  that  perished  in  the  flood. 

During  the  century  following  there  appeared  the 
sails  of  the  Vikings.  They  effected  a  landing  in 
Csesarea,  which  we  know^  under  its  more  homely 
name,  Jersey.  Then  they  searched  the  coast  of  the 
mainland.  Their  fury  was  directed  against  churches 
and  convents.  Coutances  and  St.  Pair  were  re- 
peatedly sacked;  the  humble  fishing  villages  remained 
unnoticed.  When  the  Duchy  of  Normandy  was 
established  and  the  feudal  system  introduced,  a 
simple  squire  held  "  the  Rock  "  as  a  feoff  under  the 
Baron  of  St.  Pair,  a  great  and  wealthy  seigneur. 
This  barony  was  conferred  in  1022  upon  the  monks  of 
Mont  St.  Michel,  and  Granville  became  dependent 
upon  the  great  Abbey.  One  of  the  squires,  Richard, 
followed  the  Conqueror  to  England  ;  he  received  an 
estate,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  familj^  the 
name  of  which  to  this  day  lives  in  the  English  peer- 
age. The  Granvilles  figure  in  all  the  remarkable 
events  of  that  romantic  age.     Richard  joined  the 
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army  of  adventurers  which  William  Rufus  led  into 
Wales,  and,  like  his  corarados-in-arms,  built  himself 
a  castle  on  the  lands  he  had  obtained.     William  of 
Granville,  who  had  remained  in  Normandy,  took 
the  side  of  Rufus  in  the  struggle  against  Robert. 
He  was  for  a  while  deprived  of  his  lands ;  but  the 
usurper,  alarmed  at  the   anger  of   the  monks  of 
St.  Michel,  restored  humbly  the  estate  which  was 
their  feoff.     Geolfroy  was  drowned  in  the  wreck  of 
the  White  Shi}^  with  King  Henry's  only  son;  and 
Raoul  de  Granville  became  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 
His  brother,  Thomas,  built  the  first  parish  church 
on  the  Cape  of  Lihou  in  1113.     This  was  the  age 
when  the  seigneurs,  in  the  rush  of  enthusiasm  that 
followed   the   First   Crusade,    built   churches    and 
convents,  like  Chanteloup,  Luzerne,  Hambye,  the 
walls  of  which  have  remained  until  to-day.    At  the 
same  time  there  arose  the  towers  of  a  small  for- 
tress on  the  brow  of  the  hill.     Granville  continued 
for  two  centuries  an  insignificant  place,  until  by  a 
strange   irony  an  enemy  established  the  city  on 
the    rock   and   surrounded   it   with    strong   walls. 
When  Edward  III.  landed  at  la  Hogue  he  marched 
down  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Cotentin  and  cap- 
tured city  after  city.    Amongst  the  French  knights 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  later  stages 
of  the  war  there  is  mentioned  Trinchard  de  Gran- 
ville.   But  resistance  was  in  vain ;  the  whole  of  the 
peninsula  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  with 
the  exception  of  the  sea-girt  rock  of  St.  Michel. 
All  attempts  ending  with  a  tremendous  attack  de- 
livered in  1423  were  repulsed ;  then  the  leader  of 
the  English,  Sir  Thomas  Scales,  bethought  himself 
of  fortifying  the  cajDe  that  connnands  the  entrance 
of  the  bay.     He  obtained  Granville  as  a  feoff  from 
the  owner,  Jean  d'Argonges,  on  condition  of  pre- 
senting the  landlord  annually  with  "a  chaplet  of 
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red  roses,"  and  allowing  him  the  right  of  presenta- 
tion to  the  Church.  Like  a  true  knight  of  his  time, 
Sir  Thomas  first  undertook  to  rebuild  Notre-Dame, 
in  1439.  The  choir  and  a  part  of  the  nave  appear 
to  be  his  work ;  they  are  neither  graceful  nor 
elegant ;  they  consist  of  heavy  blocks  of  granite 
piled  up ;  the  massive  walls  are  supported  by 
weighty  pillars ;  the  walls  and  buttresses  are 
strong  enough  for  a  fort.  The  impression  which 
the  building  conveys  is  that  of  solid  strength. 
Additions  were  made  in  later  times,  as  the  number 
of  parishioners  increased.  In  1645,  and  the  years 
following,  the  large  nave  was  built,  which  is  of 
irregular  proportions  ;  the  two  sides  are  not 
parallel  and  become  narrower  as  they  approach 
the  choir.  The  transepts  are  of  the  end  of  the 
century ;  the  portal,  with  its  ornaments  of  niches 
and  pillars,  which  are  not  in  keeping  with  the 
Gothic  choir,  was  rebuilt  in  1771.  Notwithstanding 
the  faults  of  style  and  lack  of  proportion,  the  church 
that  Sir  Thomas  set  himself  to  build  has  an  air  of 
solid  grandeur,  that  has  survived  turmoil  and 
storm.  The  English  governor  rebuilt  the  old  castle, 
adding  towers  and  battlements ;  he  appears  to 
have  transferred  forcibly  the  inhabitants  of  fishing 
villages  into  the  new  city,  which  he  founded  on  the 
cliff.  He  dug  a  trench,  60  feet  deep  and  200  feet 
long,  that  cut  through  the  narrow  neck  of  land 
and  made  Granville  an  apparently  impregnable 
stronghold.  To  this  day  the  cutting  bears  the  name 
Tranchee-aux-Anglais.  But  all  this  time  Louis 
d'Estouteville,  captain  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  and  his 
knights,  had  been  watching  their  opportunity. 
Their  plan  of  dislodging  the  enemy,  before  he 
could  complete  his  defences,  they  executed  with 
speed  and  cunning.  Marching  across  the  sands  of 
the  bay  during  the  darkness  of  night,  they  arrived 
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before  dawn  under  the  walls.  A  house,  which  still 
remains  near  the  southern  wall  and  which  then 
served  as  a  post,  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  enter- 
ing the  town.  The  guards  were  overpowered  ;  the 
English  garrison,  after  a  stubborn  resistance,  was 
forced  to  withdraw,  and  fell  back  towards  St.  Pair, 
1442.  During  the  ten  years  that  they  remained  in 
the  land  the  enemies,  notwithstanding  repeated 
attempts,  were  unable  to  regain  Granville.  In 
view  of  the  dangerous  neighbourhood  of  the  Eng- 
lish, the  knights  set  themselves  to  complete  the 
fortifications  of  the  rock  and  to  attract  as  many 
inhabitants  as  possible  from  the  neighbourhood. 
The  weekly  fairs  and  the  courts  were  transferred 
from  St.  Pair  to  the  new  town,  which  grew  in 
wealth  and  importance.  The  city  on  a  rock,  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  towers,  beaten  on  three 
sides  by  the  flood,  is  worthy  of  its  real  founders, 
the  captain  of  St.  Michel  and  his  companions-in- 
arms, and  bears  a  certain  soldierly  likeness  to  the 
great  Abbey.  The  houses  built  within  the  walls 
are  very  different  from  those  of  Herel  or  Houle  ; 
they  are  of  granite  blocks  linked  with  iron.  The 
main  roads  run  straight ;  their  names — "  rues 
Notre-Dame,"  "  St.  Jean,"  "  St.  Michel,"  "  St.  Denis," 
the  Patron  Saint  of  the  French,  "  St.  Georges,"  of 
the  English — recall  the  days  of  the  knights. 
Charles  VII.  realised  the  importance  of  the  place, 
lying  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Cotentin  and  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  from  Jersey ;  by 
his  orders  the  fortifications  were  heightened  and  a 
citadel  erected  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  isthmus. 
The  crest  which  the  King  granted  the  town — "an 
arm  holding  a  silver  sword,  coming  out  of  a  cloud, 
and  surmounted  by  three  golden  stars  on  a  blue 
field" — pictured  in  a  true  emblem  the  history  of 
the  deliverance.     The  burghers  received  by  royal 
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letter  various  rights,  privileges,  and  exemptions ;  a 
certain  sign  of  their  growing  prosperity  was  the 
affluence  of  Jews,  who  built  their  houses  outside 
the  ramparts.  La  rue  des  Juif  s,  which  connects  the 
old  with  the  new  town,  is  a  relic  of  this  Jewry.  In 
1463  the  first  rough  mole  of  unhewn  granite 
blocks  was  built  to  protect  the  fishing-boats 
against  the  force  of  the  tremendous  tides. 

During  the  following  century  Granville  had  its 
share  of  the  troubles  of  the  religious  wars  ;  but  the 
townsmen,  averse  to  the  factions  of  the  League 
and  the  Huguenots,  remained  loyal  to  the  King. 
Under  their  governor,  Goyon  de  Matignon,  captain 
of  their  city  as  well  as  of  Cherbourg,  they  repulsed 
the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Protestants,  1562. 
They  received  hospitably  the  Bishop  of  Coutances, 
who  had  escaped  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  as 
well  as  numbers  of  priests.  Their  hatred  of  the 
English,  the  allies  of  the  Huguenots,  may  have 
influenced  their  action  ;  but  their  town  was  spared 
the  scenes  of  battle  and  bloodshed  that  were 
enacted  at  Chanteloup  and  other  places  of  the 
neighbourhood.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  their  des- 
cendants, a  century  later,  showing  the  same  kind- 
ness to  Huguenots  who  during  the  persecutions  of 
Louis  XIV.  concealed  themselves  along  the  coast, 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  escape  to  Jersey. 
The  King  had,  in  1674,  confirmed  the  privileges  of 
the  town.  He  had  ordered  the  first  barracks  to  be 
built ;  but  fifteen  years  later  he  had,  on  the  eve  of 
his  long  struggle  with  England,  directed  the  forti- 
fications to  be  dismantled.  The  suggestions  of 
Vauban,  who  had  twice  visited  Granville,  to  build  a 
dock  and  breakwater,  were  not  carried  out ;  but  a 
redoubt  had  been  erected,  according  to  his  direc- 
tions, on  the  brow  of  the  rock.  When  in  1695  a  part 
of  the  English  fleet,  which  had  the  year   before 
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burnt  Dieppe  and  part  of  Havre,  some  sixteen 
ships,  appeared  before  the  town,  they  were  met  with 
so  effective  a  fire,  that  they  were  forced  to  retire. 
The  part  that  the  sailors  of  Granville  took,  in 
the  long  war  after  the  destruction  of  the  French 
fleet  at  la  Hogue,  was  to  infest  the  sea  as  corsairs. 
Ever  since  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  had 
opened  a  great  career  to  sailors,  the  Granvillois, 
with  their  neighbours  of  St.  Malo,  had  begun  to 
explore  the  distant  shores.  Within  twelve  years 
their  fishing  vessels,  together  with  those  from 
Honfleur  and  Dieppe,  had  appeared  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland ;  their  boats  of  sixty  or  seventy 
tons,  with  a  crew  of  ten  men,  used  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  on  cod-fishing  expeditions.  In  time  of  war 
these  fishing  vessels  were  armed  with  guns  and 
converted  into  "  corsairs  ;  "  and  "  coursing  "  became 
here,  as  in  other  Norman  ports,  a  regular  industry. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  Gran- 
ville had  some  fifty  vessels,  which  must  have  been 
of  somewhat  larger  burden,  for  they  carried  nume- 
rous guns"  and  1,000  men.  The  town  had  become 
one  of  the  principal  sea-places  of  Lower  Normandy, 
to  judge  from  the  number  of  sailors  which  it  fur- 
nished. They  took  their  part  in  the  frequent  wars 
against  the  English ;  the  neighbouring  isles  wit- 
nessed highly  exciting  encounters  between  the 
hostile  ships.  Such  was  the  duel  in  1756  between 
the  Britannia  and  the  Granville,  in  which  the 
latter,  after  a  heroic  struggle  of  four  hours,  caught 
fire  and  blew  up,  carrying  with  it  the  crew  of  316 
men,  of  whom  only  four  were  saved  ;  or  the  exploits 
of  the  Prince-de-Montbarrey,  which  captured  a 
three-master  belonging  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, with  a  cargo  worth  £120,000;  and  of  the 
Monsieur  Fregate,  which,  cruising  off  the  coasts  of 
Ireland,  brought  home  no  less  than  eighteen  jDrizes 
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and  500  prisoners ;  amongst  them,  we  are  told, 
were  "  persons  of  distinction."  The  hero  of  many 
fights  was  Georges  Ren^  Lepelley,  a  young  fisher- 
man who  turned  corsair,  and  in  his  first  encounter, 
close  to  Jersey,  with  an  English  man-of-war  lost 
his  right  leg.  Two  years  later,  in  an  action 
with  the  squadron  of  Admiral  Anson,  his  wooden 
leg  was  carried  away  by  a  cannon-ball.  "It  is  a 
mistake,"  he  remarked ;  "  send  for  the  carpenter." 
In  1756  he  took  part  in  the  expedition  against 
Minorca  and  the  fleet  commanded  by  Admiral 
Byng.  Three  years  later,  as  captain  of  the  Hiron- 
delle,  he  captured  three  war  vessels  belonging  to 
the  enemy.  On  this  occasion  his  wooden  leg 
was  a  second  time  carried  away.  His  finest 
feat,  of  which  his  countrymen  are  justly 
proud,  was  when  as  captain  of  the  port 
of  Marseille,  in  1770,  he  saved  an  English 
frigate,  which  had  been  stranded  one  dark  and 
stormy  night.  The  pilots  refusing  to  approach, 
Lepelley  had  himself,  notwithstanding  his  wooden 
leg,  hoisted  down  the  rocks  on  to  the  deck, 
and  managed  to  rescue  the  vessel.  The  natural 
enemies  of  the  Granvillois  were  the  privateers 
who  started  from  Jersey ;  the  English  had,  more- 
over, established  themselves  under  their  very  eyes 
in  Chausey,  and  determined  attempts  were  made 
to  dislodge  them.  In  January,  1787,  an  expedition 
manned  by  volunteers  sailed  for  Jersey ;  landing 
under  cover  of  darkness  they  entered  St.  Helier, 
and  forced  the  English  governor  to  surrender. 
But  the  light  of  the  following  day  revealing  the 
smallness  of  their  number,  the  Scotch  Guards 
and  the  Militia  opening  fire,  killed  the  invaders 
or  took  them  prisoners.  In  the  meantime  a  regi- 
ment was  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Granville, 
waiting  for  the  signal  to  set  sail.     Notwithstanding 
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such  deeds  of  daring  the  town  lost  during  the 
course  of  the  war  most  of  its  shipping.  There 
was  want  and  distress  amongst  the  people,  and 
all  they  gained  was,  that  their  walls  were  rebuilt 
and  enlarged,  and  that  the  first  stones  were  laid 
of  the  western  jetty  that  now  protects  the  harbour. 
When  the  Revolution  came,  the  people  saw 
numbers  of  emigrants,  among  them  no  less  than 
1,200  priests,  passing  through  their  streets  and 
taking  ship  for  Jersey ;  they  had  an  opportunity 
of  showing  their  traditional  hospitality  to  the 
fugitives.  A  short  time  afterwards  the  town  was 
destined  to  witness  scenes  of  a  very  different 
character.  The  Vendean  movement  in  favour  of 
the  King  and  the  priests  had  broken  out ;  the 
insurgent  army  overran  the  Southern  Coten- 
tin  and  endeavoured  to  seize  the  city  on  the 
rock,  in  order  to  ensure  communications  with 
England,  November  12,  1793.  The  Royalist 
forces,  30,000  men  strong,  tried  to  rush  the  town, 
but  were  beaten  back  by  the  battery  placed  in 
the  rue  des  Juif  s.  Then  under  their  leaders,  Stofflet 
and  La  Rochejacquelain,  they  began  the  attack 
in  earnest.  Their  cavalry  occupied  the  neighbour- 
ing heights  ;  their  guns,  placed  on  Roche  Gautier, 
swept  the  walls  of  the  city  ;  their  attacks,  delivered 
with  all  the  fury  of  fanaticism,  all  but  carried  the 
works.  Twice  the  rock  was  scaled  by  storming 
parties;  but  the  zeal  of  the  Republican  defenders 
was  equally  fierce  ;  and  after  a  struggle  of  twenty- 
eight  hours  the  Vendean  army  withdrew  sullenly, 
leaving  1,800  of  their  men  dead  or  dying  on  the 
hill-side.  Amidst  the  glare  of  the  burning 
suburbs  they  fell  back  towards  Pontorson,  to 
win  here  their  last  victory  over  a  division  of 
Republican  troops  and,  a  few  weeks  later,  to 
suffer     a    final    disaster.     The   spirit    shown    on 
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both  sides  during  the  fight  was  that  portrayed 
by  Victor  Hugo  in  his  great  novel.  The  Vendean 
Royalists,  "  the  Whites,"  had  summoned  the  town 
with  the  threat,  that  unless  they  received  an 
answer  within  an  hour,  the  sound  of  their  guns 
would  inform  them  of  the  fate  of  the  prisoners. 
The  Republicans,  "  the  Blues,"  tried  the  prisoners 
they  had  made  by  court-martial,  and  had  them 
executed  on  the  rock.  The  National  Convention 
in  Paris  was  eloquent  in  its  praises  of  the  heroic 
defence.  Civic  honours  were  conferred  upon  the 
maire  and  the  commander  of  the  troops  ; 
the  town  was  given  the  title  "  Granville- 
la-Victoire,"  as  well  as  a  grant  of  1,300,000 
francs  as  compensation  for  the  losses  sustained 
during  the  fight.  Granville  passed  through 
all  the  phases  of  the  revolutionary  fever.  In 
the  country,  gangs  of  Breton  peasants  pillaged 
the  villages,  ill-treated  the  constitutional  priests, 
cut  down  "  the  trees  of  liberty,"  and  received  into 
their  ranks  immigrants  who  had  made  their  way  in 
from  England.  But  within  the  town  feasts  w^ere 
held  on  "  the  place  de  la  Libert^,"  on  the  rock ;  a 
chorus  of  young  "  citoyennes "  sang  patriotic 
hymns.  In  the  Temple  of  Reason,  adorned  with 
a  panoply  of  arms,  agricultural  instruments,  and 
sheaves  of  corn,  fiery  speeches  were  delivered ; 
and  on  the  esplanade  of  the  rock  a  guillotine 
was  erected.  We  are  informed  that  during  the 
period  of  its  activity  the  moderate  number  of  38 
death-sentences  were  carried  out.  A  more  useful 
gift  of  the  Revolution  was  the  construction  of  the 
quay,  about  400  feet  in  length,  which  was  decided 
on  by  the  National  Convention  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  inhabitants  in  "a  state  of  salutary 
activity,"  and  of  facilitating  "  operations,  which  had 
been  hitherto  difficult   and   dangerous."     Shortly 
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afterwards  when  the  war  with  England  broke  out, 
regiments  of  emigrant  Royalists  were  massed  in 
Jersey.  Again  the  sails  of  British  frigates  appeared 
in  the  bay,  and  corsairs  started  on  their  adven- 
turous expeditions.  Amongst  them  is  mentioned 
Lherraitte,  who  from  cabin  boy  made  his  way  up 
to  the  command  of  a  frigate  and  then  of  a  squadron, 
and  during  a  cruise  of  six  months  took  no  less  than 
eighty  prizes  ;  later  on  he  was  appointed  Rear- 
Admiral  by  Napoleon.  The  Granvillois  were 
proud  to  see  one  of  their  townsmen,  Pleville- 
Lepelley,  whose  exploits  had  become  famous,  as 
Minister  of  the  Marine,  organising  the  Republican 
navy  and  directing  its  operations.  When  Napoleon 
pitched  his  camp  at  Boulogne,  and  collected  a  vast 
flotilla  for  the  invasion  of  England,  a  squadron  of 
twenty-four  ships  coming  from  Brest  entered  the 
harbour,  intending  to  rally  six  sloops  that  had  been 
built,  and  then  to  continue  their  course  along  the 
coast.  An  English  squadron  entered  the  roadstead 
to  intercept  their  journey ;  there  followed  a  fight, 
in  which  a  British  frigate  stranding  on  a  sandbank 
escaped  capture  only  through  the  timely  arrival  of 
two  men-of-war.  The  hostile  squadrons  separated, 
severely  scarred  by  the  fire  they  had  exchanged ; 
and  many  of  the  roofs  in  the  upper  town  showed 
traces  of  the  bombs  which  had  rained  upon  them. 
Very  frequently  the  sound  of  guns  was  heard  along 
the  coast ;  for  a  flotilla  of  twenty -four  vessels  was 
stationed  at  Granville,  and  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exchanging  shots  with  the  English  cor- 
vettes which  kept  guard  off  the  Isles  of  Chausey. 
It  would  not  be  possible  to  mention  all  the  engage- 
ments which  took  place.  But  the  French  coast 
towns  found  after  Trafalgar,  what  their  fore- 
fathers learned  after  la  Hogue,  that  their  privateers 
could  no  longer  take  the  sea,  of  which  the  enemy 
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had  gained  command.  Their  ships  were  captured 
or  blockaded.  Like  all  its  neighbours,  Granville  felt 
the  distress  caused  by  the  long  interruption  of 
trade  and  fishing.  At  the  conclusion  of  peace,  1815, 
the  people  were  fortunate  in  possessing  twenty- 
nine  boats  out  of  the  hundred  which  they  had 
formerly  sent  to  Newfoundland.  Since  then  the 
town  has  continued  its  quiet  life,  "  with  the  hap- 
piness of  those  that  have  no  history."  The 
public  works  continued  without  let  or  hindrance ; 
the  grand  granite  mole,  580  metres  long,  which 
protects  the  harbour  against  the  violence  of  the 
tide — attaining  sometimes  a  height  of  50  feet — 
was  completed ;  and  four  years  later,  in  1827,  there 
was  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  lighthouse  on 
the  rock  Lihou,  which  has  its  name  from  the 
beacon  it  carried  in  the  times  of  the  Saxons. 
Twelve  years  later  from  the  Isle  of  Chausey  a  light 
shone  across,  which  had  been  erected  to  mark 
the  dangerous  channel,  the  scene  of  so  many 
wrecks,  where  in  1861  the  brig  Ste  Marie,  coming 
from  St.  Pierre,  went  down  with  fifty  passengers, 
and  three  months  after  another  vessel  with  its 
crew  of  eleven  men.  Connected  with  the  port  by 
a  long  and  narrow  passage  are  the  docks,  the 
first  stone  of  which  was  laid  by  Louis  Napoleon  in 
1852,  then  President  of  the  Republic. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  movement  in  the 
harbour,  ships  coming  in  laden  with  coal,  wood, 
phosphates,  and  salt.  The  boats  that  call  at 
Jersey,  and  the  excursion  steamers  that  during 
the  season  run  to  Chausey,  to  Cancale,  and 
St.  Malo,  but  above  all  the  vessels  that  carry 
on  the  time-honoured  industry  of  cod-fishing  on 
the  bank  of  Newfoundland  and  lie  along  the  quays 
and  beneath  the  walls  of  the  old  town,  form  a 
most    picturesque    sight.     The   visitor   staying   at 
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the  Hotel  du  Nord  or  the  Grand  Hotel — which 
are  not  expensive,  considering  the  comfort  they 
offer — can  stroll  along  the  shore  and  turn  the 
rocky  brow  of  the  cape,  the  spurs  of  which 
project  into  the  foaming  sea,  until  he  reaches 
the  lighthouse.  Beyond  this  there  extends  the 
parade  ground.  To  the  two  barracks,  dating  from 
the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.,  a  third 
large  building  has  been  added ;  modern  fortifica- 
tions have  been  drawn  all  round  the  cliff ;  a 
formidable  camp  of  artillery  has  been  established 
at  Donville  to  the  east  of  the  town.  Granville  has 
become  again  a  place  of  arms,  as  it  was  in  the 
past.  Passing  to  the  south  of  the  barracks,  or 
else  ascending  from  the  region  of  the  harbour 
by  a  flight  of  granite  steps,  the  "  Noires-Vaches," 
the  wanderer  enters  by  the  postern,  the  "  Porte 
des  Morts  " — round  which  raged  the  fight  with  the 
Vendean  troops — into  the  area  in  front  of  Notre- 
Dame ;  here  are  the  walls,  the  narrow  streets  laid 
out  by  Sir  Thomas  Scales  and  completed  by  the 
chevaliers  of  St.  Michel.  Descending  by  one 
of  the  long  parallel  roads,  the  visitor  goes  out 
by  "  the  gate  of  the  wind-mill,"  and  crossing  the 
moat,  he  finds  himself  on  the  neck  of  land.  To  the 
left  on  a  terrace  stands  the  casino,  with  its  beach, 
its  bathing  cabins  and  boats,  offering  a  curiously 
frivolous  contrast  to  the  sombre  cliffs.  At  the 
extreme  end  of  the  isthmus  the  "tranchee  aux 
Anglais,"  and  thence  the  "  rue  aux  Juifs,"  lead  to 
the  lower  town.  The  market,  which  is  held  every 
Saturday  since  olden  times,  presents  an  animated 
appearance  and  attracts  crowds  of  country-people. 
Beyond  the  Bosq,  which  flows  through  the  town,  the 
road  mounts  to  the  quarter,  where  stands  the  Church 
of  St.  Paul,  a  new  and  somewhat  pretentious  build- 
ing ;  and  beyond,  villas  and  gardens  extend  to  where 
once  lay  the  Saxon  villages  of  Herel  and  Houle. 
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The  visitor  who  spends  some  time  in  Granville, 
will  not  fail  to  make  an  excursion  to  the  rugged 
group  of  rocks  that  loom  above  the  sea  ten  miles 
to  the  west,  the  Isles  of  Chausey.  The  steamer 
accomplishes  the  passage  in  an  hour,  and  enters 
a  bay  of  the  main  island,  the  only  one  which 
is  inhabited.  Everywhere  there  are  boulders 
scattered  of  reddish  hue,  some  of  phantastic 
shape ;  at  low  tide  there  appears  a  green  plain 
of  seaweed.  The  isle  is  about  a  mile  in  length, 
and  boasts  the  possession  not  only  of  a  lighthouse 
and  a  fort,  but  also  of  a  church,  a  parsonage,  and 
a  school.  A  strange  contrast  to  the  scenery,  to  the 
low  arid  hills  bounded  on  all  sides  by  channels  of 
the  sea,  is  the  farm  in  the  centre  of  the  scattered 
village,  with  its  wonderful  green  fields  of  lucerne, 
its  garden,  and  park,  where  flourish  figs, 
myrtles,  and  even  a  mulberry-tree !  Surprising 
is  the  sight  of  cattle  and  horses  in  this  lonely 
abode  of  fishermen.  A  footpath  running  south 
to  north  leads  to  the  Gros-Mont,  the  highest  point 
of  the  island.  As  far  as  the  eye  reaches  there  are 
granite  rocks  strewn,  arms  of  the  sea  crossing 
each  other  like  the  web  of  a  spider ;  some  fifty 
isles  emerge  at  high  tide,  over  three  hundred  at 
low  water.     Close   to   one   of  the  creeks  are  the 
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ruins  of  a  chateau  and  a  convent.  The  whole 
scene  speaks  of  a  great  catastrophe.  Chauscy 
retains  in  its  name  the  memory  of  the  forest  of 
Scyssi,  which  had  witnessed  Druidical  rites,  as  well 
as  the  labours  of  the  first  Christian  missionaries,  St. 
Pair  and  Scubilion.  The  forest  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  flood  in  709 ;  the  rocky  hills  emerging  from 
its  depth  formed  an  island ;  the  waters  have  ever 
since  continued  their  work  of  destruction,  and 
broken  it  up  into  small  pieces.  In  1022  Chausey, 
still  one  large  island,  which  had  a  monastery 
hallowed  by  the  memory  of  the  early  saints, 
was  presented  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Michel.  From  its  quarries  the 
abbots  obtained  the  granite  for  their  buildings. 
By  their  request  in  1343  the  Dominicans,  who 
had  been  in  possession  of  the  place,  had  to  give 
way  to  the  Franciscans ;  the  latter  formed  a 
large  community,  and  Chausey  continued  for 
two  centuries  to  be  "the  holy  island,"  until  the 
frequent  attacks  of  the  English  compelled  the 
brethren  to  seek  refuge  on  the  mainland.  Then 
the  deserted  rocks  offered  a  foothold  to  all  the 
enemies  who  infested  the  coast.  During  the 
religious  wars  the  Huguenots  repeatedly  started 
from  here  on  their  expeditions.  A  group  of 
rocks  as  well  as  the  canal,  which  divides  the 
isle,  still  bears  the  name  "  des  Huguenans." 

Before  the  long  struggle  with  England 
Louis  XIV.  ordered  the  fort  which  had  been 
built  to  be  demolished,  to  prevent  its  occupation 
by  the  enemy.  Then  the  isles  became  a  station  for 
the  English  frigates  which  patrolled  the  coast, 
as  well  as  for  the  privateers  from  Jersey.  Later 
on  Louis  XV.  made  a  present  of  them  to  the 
Abbe  Nolin,  who  sold  them  by  auction.  They 
are  now  private  property.     The  granite  quani'ies 
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to-day  occupy  only  a  few  workmen.  The  chief 
occupation  of  the  islanders  is  the  fishing  of 
lobsters  and  shrimps.  Fleets  of  boats  come  from 
the  mainland  ;  their  occupants  pass  eight  months 
of  the  year  in  huts  on  the  isles.  During  the  season 
crowds  of  holiday-makers  from  Granville  spend 
sunny  afternoons  bathing,  paddling,  and  whiling 
away  the  lazy  hours  amongst  the  rocks  and 
sands. 

Continuing  our  journey  from  Granville  we 
leave  to  the  right  the  rock  Gautier,  and  descend 
to  the  old  hamlet  of  Hacqueville  ;  then  mounting 
the  flank  of  the  crest  and  passing  in  front  of 
the  chateau  and  park  that  bear  the  same  name, 
we  descend  a  second  time  and  reach  after  two 
miles'  walk  the  town  of  St.  Pair.  The  houses 
are  grouped  about  the  church,  or  scattered 
amongst  the  fields  on  the  hill-side  and  above  the 
downs.  The  sands  broaden  here  as  they  do 
north  of  Granville  ;  the  sea  recedes  at  low  tide 
over  a  mile,  and  the  fine  beach  attracts  annually 
growing  numbers  of  visitors.  The  station  on 
the  Roman  road  that  led  from  Avranches  to 
Coutances  received  its  name  from  St.  Paternus, 
who  had  left  his  na;tive  Poitou  to  work  amongst 
the  natives  of  Scyssi,  and  who  founded  a  church 
over  the  grave  of  his  friend  and  companion,  St. 
Gaud,  some  time  after  510.  Soon  a  convent 
arose ;  and  the  place  was  of  sufficient  importance 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Northmen,  and  to 
suffer  sack  and  pillage.  Later  on  St.  Pair  became 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  powerful  barons  of  the 
Cotentin,  who  possessed  large  estates,  and 
amongst  them  the  rock  of  Granville.  The  town 
was  known  far  and  wide  for  its  trade,  its  fairs, 
and  the  numbers  of  Jews  who  assembled  there  ; 
but    the    possession   of    a   monastery   gave   great 
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influence  to  the  monks  of  St.  Michel,  and  in  1022 
the  barony  was  conferred  upon  the  great  Abbey. 
We  can  form  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  the 
title,  when  we  read  that  some  fifteen  knights 
and  counts  did  service  with  lance  and  buckler 
as  guards  to  the  abbots.  But  with  the  founding 
of  Granville  the  glory  departed  ;  St.  Pair  had  to 
give  up  its  markets,  its  court,  its  inhabitants, 
and  even  some  of  its  buildings,  stone  by  stone, 
to  its  younger  rival.  The  place,  open  to  the 
inroads  of  the  English,  could  not  hold  its  own 
against  the  new  stronghold.  A  part  of  the  old 
manor  is  now  used  as  a  barn ;  the  church  has 
been  recently  rebuilt  in  the  style  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  but  portions  of  the  tower  and  the  choir 
are  old  and  have  some  curious  features  of 
Byzantine  architecture ;  the  pillars  and  arches 
that  support  the  tower  are  worthy  of  attention. 
There  are  various  other  memorials  of  olden 
times — a  large  crucifix  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
a  statue  of  St.  Pair,  and  in  the  apse  his  tomb 
as  well  as  that  of  Scubilion,  which  were  built 
by  the  monks  of  St.  Michel.  The  bas-relief,  Jesus 
walking  on  the  waters,  is  a  perfect  work  of  art. 
From  the  days  that  the  town  attracted  pilgrims 
from  afar,  there  remain  the  chapels,  one  dedicated 
to  St.  Anne,  the  other  built  over  the  spot  where 
stood  the  cell  of  St.  Gaud.  Near  the  mouth  of 
the  Thar  and  close  to  the  beach  is  the  spring 
which,  according  to  the  legend,  St.  Pair  drew 
from  the  ground  by  a  thrust  of  his  stick.  But, 
alas !  old  things  have  passed  away.  Beyond  the 
church  opens  the  road  to  the  coquettish  casino 
where  "  the  little  horses  run."  Moreover,  there 
is  a  course  where  in  August  the  big  horses  race. 
Numerous  are  the  hotels  and  chalets ;  three 
hundred  bathing  cabins  are  drawn  up  along  the 
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sea,   and   highly   entertaining   is   the   crowd   that 
disports  itself  on  the  sands. 

A  few  miles  farther  down  the  coast  lies  the 
village  of  Bouillon,  nestling  in  green  ;  the  church, 
built  during  the  eleventh  century,  has  been 
repaired  in  the  seventeenth,  but  reparations  have 
not  interfered  with  an  apple  -  tree  that  grows 
out  of  the  wall  of  the  tower  thirty  feet  above 
the  ground.  According  to  the  statement  of  "  the 
oldest  inhabitants "  the  tree  has  seen  a  hundred 
winters  and  still  bears  fruit.  Beneath  there 
extend  the  sands  of  the  beach,  lined  with  hotels 
and  chalets ;  and  above  there  rises  the  cliff ;  a 
menhir  bears  the  appropriate  name  Pierre  au 
Diable  ;  a  little  distance  below  lies  a  lake,  which 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  is  alive  with 
water-fowl  of  every  kind.  The  rocks  further  on 
form  a  promontory,  which  bears  the  traces  of 
curious  excavations ;  the  scene  from  the  summit, 
"  the  rock  of  Gargantua,"  down  to  the  beach 
lined  with  numerous  reefs,  is  a  picturesque 
wilderness.  On  the  height  lies  the  village  of 
Carolles ;  from  here  the  road  descends  through 
a  green  valley  along  villas  and  chalets  to  the 
beach.  The  whole  coast  from  Granville  for  a 
distance  of  ten  miles  is  a  succession  of  watering- 
places,  and  Carolles  bids  fair  before  long  to  join 
hands  with  its  neighbours.  The  road  now  rises, 
and  passing  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp  and 
a  chateau  that  recall  the  successive  rulers  of 
the  country,  attains  a  height  of  nearly  three 
hundred  feet,  and  offers  a  fine  view  of  the 
whole  of  the  Bay  of  St.  Michel.  Built  on  the 
side  of  a  wooded  hill  appear  the  houses  of  St. 
Jean-le-Thomas,  which  possesses,  true  to  its 
mediaeval  name,  a  Roman  church,  a  remarkable 
yew-tree,    and    in    a   charming    green   valley   the 
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ruins  of  a  castle  which  belonged  to  the  trouble- 
some family  Montgomery.  The  way  continues 
past  villages,  where  lofty  towers  and  old  manors 
recall  the  days  when  the  Abbots  of  St.  Michel 
came  to  take  a  rest  in  this  peaceful  spot  from 
their  arduous  labours.  At  the  opening  of  a 
valley  lies  Genets  ;  here  carriages  or  guides  can 
be  obtained  which  take  the  traveller  in  an  hour 
and  a  half  over  the  sands  to  Mont  St.  Michel. 

Six  miles  further  lies  Avranches,  on  a  green 
hill  surrounded  by  rich  pastures  which  are 
watered  by  the  See  and  the  Selune.  The  tongue 
of  land  which,  enclosed  by  the  two  rivers, 
extends  towards  the  Bay  of  St.  Michel,  offers 
one  of  the  fairest  prospects  on  the  coast  of 
Normandy.  The  wanderer  traversing  the  valleys 
of  luxurious  fields  and  woods,  and  entering  by 
the  public  gardens  the  broad,  well-paved  streets 
lined  with  modern  houses  or  crossing  squares 
and  markets  crowded  with  country-people,  has 
the  impression  of  being  in  a  prosperous  country 
town  well  supplied  with  light  and  air  and  water, 
and  showing  few  traces  of  its  adventurous  past. 
Yet  the  city  of  the  Abrincates  is  as  ancient  as 
any  in  France ;  it  formed  one  of  the  chief  places 
of  the  northern  Roman  province,  the  seat  of  a 
prefect,  a  fortress  on  the  great  military  road 
that  passed  through  to  Coutances  and  Cher- 
bourg. At  an  early  age,  about  400,  Avranches 
became  the  residence  of  a  bishop,  and  was  with 
Rouen  and  Bayeux  one  of  the  earliest  sees 
established  in  Normandy.  The  town  was  exposed 
from  its  position  to  the  inroads  of  the  Saxons, 
and  shortly  afterwards  conquered  by  the  Franks. 
Then  arose  the  first  stronghold  overlooking  the 
bay,  which  was  commanded  by  a  Frankish  captain. 
When   after  many   invasions   the   Normans   took 
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possession  of  the  land,  Avranches  became  the 
western  boundary  of  their  duchy,  and  Ansfred 
the  Dane  the  first  count.  All  through  those 
stormy  times  the  Church  continued  her  work 
of  civilisation.  Amongst  the  bishops  was  St. 
Pair,  who  laboured  amongst  the  natives  in  the 
forests  of  Scyssi,  and  St.  Auber ;  the  latter  in  708, 
at  the  bidding  of  the  Archangel  Michael,  "  who 
appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  thrice  repeated," 
founded  a  chapel  and  an  oratory  on  a  solitary 
rock  in  the  wilderness,  which  was  to  grow  into 
the  mighty  Abbey  of  Mont  St.  Michel.  Amongst 
the  learned  teachers  who  in  later  times  in- 
structed the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  were  Lanfranc 
and  Anselm,  who  became  successively  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury.  The  people  of  Avranches  wit- 
nessed some  of  the  remarkable  scenes  of  their 
age.  They  saw  their  Duke  William  and  the 
fair-haired  Wessex  man  Harold  riding  side  by 
side  on  a  campaign  against  Brittany.  A  few 
years  later  their  contingent  fought  at  Hastings  ; 
their  captain,  Hugo,  became  Earl  of  Chester. 
After  the  death  of  the  Conqueror,  Henry,  his 
youngest  son,  acquired  the  Cotentin  ;  he  invested 
their  town  with  ramparts  ;  to  him  as  well  as  to 
Hugo  was  due  the  building  of  a  stately  and 
solemn  cathedral  on  the  height,  where  now 
stands  on  a  spacious  terrace,  commanding  a 
lovely  view,  the  Sous-Prefecture.  This  church 
continued  until  the  time  of  the  Revolution; 
nothing  remains  of  it  now  but  the  stone  of  the 
porch,  which  has  been  carefully  preserved  because 
it  is  the  witness  of  a  memorable  scene.  On  this 
stone,  before  the  gate  of  the  cathedral,  Henry  II. 
received  in  May,  1172,  absolution  from  the  Papal 
Legate  in  the  presence  of  bishops,  nobles,  and 
people     for     the     murder     of     Thomas     Becket. 
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Some  thirty  years  later  Henry's  youngest  son, 
John  Lackland,  lost  Avranches  and  all  Normandy 
through  his  criminal  folly.  Guy  de  Touars  of 
Brittany  was  a  kinsman  of  that  Arthur  whom 
John  did  to  death  ;  with  alacrity  he  obeyed  the 
summons  of  the  French  King  to  attack  the  last 
Duke  of  Normandy.  With  a  host  of  savage 
Bretons  he  ravaged  the  country,  razed  the 
walls  of  Avranches,  and  established  himself  in 
the  neighbouring  Pontorson.  He  refused  to 
give  up  the  district  of  which  he  had  taken 
possession ;  it  was  only  after  a  good  deal  of 
fighting  that  Blanche  of  Castillo  and  her  young 
son,  Louis  IX.,  regained  the  chain  of  fortresses 
which  the  Bretons  had  built  on  the  Bay  of 
St.  Michel.  It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  Louis 
eventually  bought  back  Avranches  for  160  livres, 
in  1236.  In  the  century  following  another  enemy, 
the  English,  appeared  in  the  field.  In  1346,  the 
year  of  Cr^cy,  Avranches  was  first  attacked  and 
the  suburbs  burnt.  Unfortunately  Charles  the 
Bad  of  Navarre  held  the  position  of  Viscount; 
he  made  common  cause  with  the  enemy,  and 
filled  the  country  with  bands  of  Navarrois 
and  English  soldiers.  Against  them  arose  the 
doughtiest  of  swordsmen,  Du  Guesclin,  whose 
mother's  estates  were  at  Sacey,  and  who 
afterwards  became  commander  of  the  Castle 
of  Pontorson.  The  garrison  of  Mont  St.  Michel 
made  frequent  sorties ;  the  land  was  full  of 
confusion  and  bloodshed.  It  is  pleasant  to  note 
that  the  Bishop  of  Avranches,  Jean  de  St.  Avil, 
took  the  part  of  Joan  of  Arc  during  her  trial 
at  Rouen  ;  but  the  vindictiveness  of  the  judges 
brought  him  ten  years'  imprisonment,  which 
ended  with  his  death.  One  of  his  successors 
was  amongst   the  first   to  vindicate  the  memory 
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of  the  heroic  maiden.  All  during  the  struggle 
the  English  held  their  ground  stubbornly  in  the 
Bay  of  St.  Michel ;  it  was  not  till  1450  that 
their  garrison  in  Avranchea  capitulated,  and 
marched  out  of  the  gate  "  with  nothing  but 
white  sticks  in  their  hands."  D'Estouteville, 
Captain  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Avranches ;  and  the  town  became 
later  on  the  particular  domain  of  Louis  XI. 

Daring  the  following  century  it  had  its  full 
share  of  the  religious  wars.  The  leader  of  the 
Huguenots,  Count  Montgomery,  who  has  left  a 
record  of  himself  in  Dieppe  and  Havre,  was  born 
in  Pontorson  ;  here  he  had  his  residence  and  his 
estates ;  from  here  in  1563  he  obtained  by  treachery 
possession  of  Avranches.  All  the  worst  scenes  of 
image-breaking,  of  ravage,  and  plunder  were 
enacted ;  Montgomery  let  his  horses  drink  out 
of  the  stoop  of  holy  water  in  the  cathedral.  We 
can  form  an  idea  of  this  outbreak  and  the  character 
of  the  war  of  repression  which  followed,  when  we 
learn  from  the  complaint  which  the  people  ad- 
dressed to  Henri  IV.,  that  no  less  than  14,500 
persons  had  been  slain  within  their  diocese.  So  de- 
voted had  the  town  become  to  the  cause  of  Cathol- 
icism and  the  League,  that  it  offered  the  stoutest 
resistance  to  the  troops  of  Henri  IV.  It  was  only 
after  a  tremendous  struggle,  in  which  the  gover- 
nor was  slain  and  the  bishop  himself  fought 
amongst  the  soldiers,  that  Avranches  was  taken, 
in  1591. 

Some  fifty  years  later  the  country  became  the 
scene  of  the  revolt  in  which  the  Nu-Pieds  rose 
against  the  salt- tax.  They  established  their  head- 
quarters under  the  walls  of  Avranches.  Their 
invisible  general,  Jean  Nu-pieds,  affixed  his  orders 
on  the  doors  of  the  churches  in  all  the  neighbour- 
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ing  parishes,  directing  proceedings  against  collectors 
of  taxes  and  officials.  Gangs  of  men,  of  400 
and  500,  with  beating  drum,  marched  about  the 
country  ransoming  the  inhabitants,  and  in  case 
of  refusal  burning  down  their  houses.  An  impro- 
vised lieutenant-colonel  transmitted  the  orders  of 
the  mysterious  general.  A  priest,  curate  in  one 
of  the  suburbs  of  Avranches,  was  captain,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  bravery.  The  army  of 
rebels,  which  had  risen  to  10,000  men,  terrorised 
the  Cotentin  and  Lower  Normandy  until  the  Mar- 
shal of  Gassion  took  the  field  with  a  strong  force 
against  them.  Under  the  walls  of  Avranches  a 
battle  was  fought ;  the  fighting  continued  with  the 
greatest  fury  in  the  streets  and  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Gervais ;  the  Royal  troops,  rushing  in  by  the 
gates,  that  were  opened  to  them,  surrounded  the 
rebels  on  all  sides.  Few  escaped  ;  and  those  of 
the  unfortunate  wretches  who  had  not  fallen  in 
battle  were  slain  in  cold  blood. 

During  the  Revolution  the  town  became  the 
meeting  ground  of  those  discontented  with  the 
Republican  Government  in  Brittany  and  Nor- 
mandy ;  and  the  country  was  the  scene  of  the 
irregular  war  between  the  Vendean  and  the 
Republican  troops. 

It  was  in  1790  that  the  upper  part  of  the  old  cathe- 
dral fell ;  nor  could  it  be  expected  that  the  Govern- 
m.ent  of  that  time  would  consider  the  restoration 
of  a  church ;  the  lead  of  the  roof  was  required  for 
bullets,  the  bells  for  gun-metal ;  the  remains  of  the 
building  were  swept  away.  On  the  lofty  terrace 
that  overlooks  from  the  height  of  the  hill  the 
green  and  smiling  valley  of  the  See,  and  the  distant 
horizon  of  land  and  sea,  stands  now  the  Sous- 
Prefecture.  In  the  adjoining  public  garden  is  "  the 
stone  of  Henry  II.,"  and  in  the  midst  of  the  terrace 
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a  monument  erected  in  memory  of  those  who  died 
for  their  country.  Close  by  is  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  which  was  formerly  the  bishop's  resi- 
dence, and  much  of  which  was  destroyed  by  a 
fire  on  Christmas  Eve,  1899.  Amidst  the  dense 
green  foliage  of  the  public  garden  beneath,  stands 
the  huge  white  marble  statue  of  General  Yal- 
hubert,  a  native  of  Avranches,  who  fell  at  Auster- 
litz.  On  the  other  side  of  the  garden  is  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  which  contains  in  its  library  of  12,000 
volumes  some  interesting  manuscripts,  that 
originally  belonged  to  Mont  St.  Michel.  A  little 
distance  beyond  lies  the  Church  St.  Gervais,  re- 
taining the  name  of  one  of  the  earliest  places  of 
worship,  a  modern  building  in  Greek  style,  which 
possesses  old  sacramental  vessels  and  relics, 
amongst  the  latter  the  skull  of  St.  Auber. 
Across  the  rue  de  la  Constitution,  the  main  street 
of  the  town,  the  rue  des  Champs,  leads  to  the 
Church  St.  Saturnin,  rebuilt  in  recent  years  in  the 
style  of  the  fourteenth  century;  of  the  original 
building  there  remains  the  southern  aisle ;  the 
bas-relief,  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  is  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  A  short  distance  farther  stands 
Notre-Dame-des-Champs,  rebuilt  in  our  days  and 
still  unfinished,  a  fine  structure  in  the  stately  and 
monumental  Gothic  of  the  early  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  lofty  vault  and  aisles,  the  ornate 
stained-glass  windows,  the  statuary  of  stone  and 
marble,  are  worthy  of  the  chief  church  of  the 
town ;  but  with  all  their  harmonious  proportions 
they  are,  like  Avranches  itself,  modern.  In  front 
extend  the  gardens  and  the  terrace  ;  to  the  left,  near 
a  block  of  rocks,  is  the  graceful  Roman  portal  of  the 
old  Chapel  of  Saint  Georges ;  to  the  right,  behind 
a  magnificent  cedar,  the  former  monastery  of  the 
Capuchins     in   front   and  beyond  the  lovely  rich 
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green  of  the  park,  there  stretches  a  vast  expanse  of 
gray  sand  and  water,  and  like  a  steel-print  graven 
on  the  sky,  in  faint  yet  distinct  outline — Mont 
St.  Michel. 

The  railway  passes  in  a  curve  round  the  bay 
through  Pontaubault  and  Pontorson  to  the  Abbey  ; 
but  far  more  interesting  is  the  road,  which  runs 
some  fifteen  miles  through  pastures  and  groves 
across  the  Selune,  then  through  stretches  of 
grazing  land,  won  from  the  sea,  covered  with 
flocks  of  sheep,  the  well-known  pr^s-sales,  to- 
wards the  rock  that  looms  with  ever-growing  dis- 
tinctness against  the  sky,  an  irregular  pyramid  of 
granite  walls  and  buttresses  and  pointed  spire, 
some  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  To  the  left 
flows  the  Couesnon,  the  tiny  river  which  forms 
the  boundary  between  Normandy  and  Brittany, 
and  by  its  vagaries  caused  much  trouble  between 
the  two  countries.  At  one  time  it  made  its  way 
into  the  sea  to  the  east  of  the  Mount,  then  took  it 
into  its  head  to  turn  to  the  west. 

One  day  Couesnon 
In  its  folly- 
Put  the  Mount 
Into  Normandy. 

Now  the  waters  run  their  appointed  course  to  the 
left  of  the  embankment  at  the  foot  of  the  rock. 
They  are  one  of  the  five  streams  that  wander 
through  the  vast  sands  of  the  bay.  At  low  water 
the  sea  recedes  to  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  to 
return  with  the  tide  "swifter  than  a  galloping 
horse,"  they  say,  pushing  its  way  up  to  the  hills 
of  Avranches  and  the  quays  of  Pontorson.  So 
much  has  been  written  about  "  the  moving  sands  " 
of  St.  Michel,  about  heedless  wanderers  lost  in  the 
mist,  overtaken  by  the  flood  and  caught  by  the 

23 
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waters,  that  we  need  not  add  any  descriptions.  We 
cannot  help,  however,  relating  the  account  given  us 
by  a  lady,  for  many  years  a  resident  of  the  Mount, 
who  remembers  as  a  child  watching  a  line  of 
carriages  making  their  way  across  the  gray  plain, 
and  noticing  one  which  had  slightly  strayed  from 
the  straight  line,  suddenly  halting.  From  the  dis- 
tance, where  she  stood,  she  could  perceive  that 
something  extraordinary  was  happening,  the 
agonised  stamping  of  the  horses,  men  throwing  up 
their  arms  ;  gradually  the  black  figures  grew  less 
and  less,  and  the  sands  closed  over  them  softly  and 
gently.  Our  experience  has  been,  that  the  tide 
comes  in,  filtering  gradually  through  the  ground, 
filling  the  hollows  with  pools  of  water  that  seem 
smiling  and  laughing,  and  at  the  same  time  cut- 
ting off  the  retreat  and  quickening  the  sands.  It 
is  certainly  prudent  for  those  wishing  to  make 
excursions  to  take  guides  with  them.  The  dangers 
to  which  pilgrims  were  exposed  in  olden  times, 
is  well  expressed  by  the  name,  which  the  Abbey 
once  bore  :  "  St.  Michel-au-Peril-de-la-Mer."  There 
is,  of  course,  a  great  difference  in  the  tides  accord- 
ing to  the  position  of  the  moon ;  the  neap  tides 
do  not  come  near  the  Mount,  the  spring  tides  sur- 
round it  with  seven  feet  of  water.  In  our  days  all 
dangers  have  been  removed  by  the  embankment, 
on  which  passes  the  railway  and  the  high  road  ; 
and  of  late  years  the  sands  appear  to  have 
hardened,  the  land  has  been  gaining  upon  the 
sea,  and  new  pastures  have  been  reclaimed. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  describe  in  detail  the 
greatest  monument  of  the  Middle  Ages  on  the 
Norman  coast,  or  trace  more  than  the  outlines  of 
its  most  picturesque  history.  In  olden  days  the  two 
solitary  granite  rocks,  rising  above  the  primeval 
forest,    were    sacred   to   the   sun,    Belenus   in   the 
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language  of  the  Gauls,  and  inhabited  by  Druidical 
priestesses.  The  Romans  erected  a  temple  to 
Jupiter  on  the  greater  of  the  two  ;  but  the 
Celtic  appellation,  Tumba  Beleni,  the  Mount  of 
Belenus,  prevailed  and  has  been  preserved  in 
Tombelaine,  the  name  of  the  smaller  rock  that 
lies  two  miles  to  the  north.  The  Chris- 
tian priests  who  laboured  amongst  the  natives 
in  the  forest  of  Scissy  built  here  their  lonely 
cells.  It  was  in  708  that  St.  Aubert,  Bishop 
of  Avranches,  "  enjoined  in  a  vision  by  St. 
Michel,"  built  him  an  oratory  on  Mount  Tombe, 
similar  to  that  on  Mount  Gargano  in  Italy. 
Wonderful  miracles,  according  to  the  legend, 
attended  the  first  foundation.  A  stolen  heifer 
indicated  the  place  where  the  chapel  was  to  be 
built ;  an  infant,  held  in  the  arms  of  the  saintly 
bishop,  removed  by  a  touch  of  its  foot  a  huge 
rock ;  the  Archangel  himself  pointed  out  a  spring 
of  fresh  water  on  the  barren  mountain.  The  first 
oratory  was  a  small  grotto,  cut  out  of  the  stone, 
and  served  by  twelve  priests.  But  the  fame  of  the 
miracles  and  the  relics,  brought  from  Italy,  soon 
attracted  pilgrims  ;  and  the  rock,  surrounded  with 
w^ater  and  sand  by  the  great  flood  of  the  following 
year,  received  the  name  Mont  St.  Michel- au-Peril- 
de-la-Mer.  It  became  the  fashion  for  great  men  to 
visit  the  abbey  ;  Childebert  II.  and  Charlemagne 
were  amongst  the  first  of  the  royal  pilgrims. 
Recent  researches  have  laid  bare  the  remains  of  a 
chapel  of  the  Carolingian  age.  The  ravages  of 
the  Vikings  drove  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country  to  seek  refuge  on  the  rock,  thus 
making  the  beginnings  of  the  small  village  which 
exists  to-day  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  of 
the  walls  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  first 
duke,  Rollo,  recalled  the  clerks,  who  had  fled  ;  his 
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son,  William  Longsword,  endowed  them  with  rich 
estates.  Their  wealth  became  a  snare  to  them ; 
their  irregular  lives  was  a  scandal  to  the  pilgrims. 
Richard  I.,  sans  Peur,  the  benefactor  of  Fecamp, 
having  dismissed  them  all,  introduced  in  their 
stead  thirty  Benedictine  monks  from  Fontenelle 
and  Jumieges,  and  thus  reformed  the  Abbey,  in 
966.  A  papal  charter  regulated  the  election  of  the 
abbot,  who  was  chosen  by  the  monks  from  their 
number  and  invested  with  temporal  power  and 
full  jurisdiction  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Mount.  During  the  rule  of  the  second  abbot 
there  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  what  was  to  be 
a  perpetual  menace  to  the  existence  of  the  place, 
namely  fire  on  the  rock,  which  was  lacking  in 
water  and  exposed  to  flashes  of  lightning.  The 
lodgings,  which  had  been  much  injured,  were 
repaired  and  a  new  church  built,  "the  Duke  aiding 
with  his  riches."  The  bay,  forming  the  frontier 
between  Normandy  and  Brittany,  had  been  the 
scene  of  incessant  fights  between  the  two  coun- 
tries ;  the  marriage  of  Richard  II.  with  Judith, 
daughter  of  the  first  Duke  of  Brittany,  celebrated 
at  the  Abbey  with  much  pomp,  seemed  for  a 
while  to  establish  peace.  The  abbot,  Hildebert  II., 
conceived  at  this  time  the  bold  idea  of  erecting  a 
church  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  a  level  with  the 
buildings  of  the  monastery.  To  him  and  his  three 
successors,  1017  to  1048,  are  due  the  picturesque 
outlines  of  Mont  St.  Michel.  The  last  of  the  three, 
Suppon,  received  from  King  Edward  the  Confessor 
Mount  St.  Michael  in  Cornwall,  which  bears  a 
certain  likeness  to  the  great  Norman  stronghold. 
When  we  consider  the  stupendous  works  on  the 
top  of  this  rock,  230  feet  above  the  sea,  the  walls 
and  buttresses  climbing  aloft,  the  halls  of  Gothic 
arches  rising  one  above  the  other,  the  church  with 
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its  choir  and  towers  of  enormous  blocks  of  granite, 
joined  together,  soaring  on  high,  where  stands  the 
glittering  figure  of  the  Archangel  with  drawn 
sword — the  height  of  the  church  exceeding  that 
of  the  mountain  itself — we  are  astounded  at  the 
difficulties  of  the  mechanical  problems,  which  the 
mediceval  architects  overcame.  The  masses  of 
granite  were  brought  by  boat  from  the  Isles  of 
Chausey  and  hoisted  up  the  steep  side  of  the  hill 
to  their  respective  positions  in  the  edifice.  But 
we  must  remember  that  the  Benedictine  monks 
possessed  all  the  learning  of  their  age ;  they 
taught  in  their  schools  not  only  the  Scriptures  and 
the  Fathers,  but  all  that  was  known  of  philosophy, 
mathematics,  and  architecture.  Their  lore  was 
handed  down  to  successive  generations ;  they 
were  the  master  builders,  w^ho  in  course  of 
time  solved  a  great  problem  and  carried  out  a 
uniform  plan.  The  individual  disappeared  in  the 
work,  as  he  did  in  the  Order  ;  and  there  is  per- 
fect unity  and  harmony  of  design  in  the  buildings 
of  Mont  St.  Michel,  accomplished  during  six 
centuries  by  unknown  architects. 

The  earliest  part  of  the  Abbey  church,  the 
four  huge  pillars  and  the  central  vault,  were  built 
1020  to  1058  ;  the  work  continued  whilst  the  Duke 
of  Normandy  was  conquering  England.  Four  of 
the  fathers  were  called  to  preside  over  English 
abbeys,  amongst  which  were  Winchester  and  St. 
Augustin  of   Canterbury. 

The  reign  of  William  and  his  house  was  marked 
by  incessant  quarrels  between  the  monks  and  the 
abbots,  the  latter  of  whom  the  King,  regardless 
of  its  rights,  imposed  upon  the  monastery.  At 
length  in  1154  Robert  of  Torigni  was  duly  chosen 
abbot.  Under  him  and  his  successor  Mont  St. 
Michel  began  to  attain  the  height  of  its  influence 
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and  renown.  A  friend  of  Henry  II.,  and  Thomas 
Becket,  a  diplomatist  and  a  scholar,  Robert 
made  the  Abbey  school  a  seat  of  learning ;  he 
collected  a  library,  he  wrote  himself  numerous 
books,  and  continued  without  ceasing  the  work 
of  building.  The  danger  with  which  the  builders, 
erecting  at  such  a  height  lofty  structures  on 
narrow  foundations,  had  to  contend,  made  itself 
felt.  The  upper  portion  of  the  nave  of  the 
church  and  the  dormitory  collapsed,  and  lightning 
again  fell  on  the  roof  of  the  buildings.  Thence 
sprang  the  fame  of  the  "Vierge  noire,"  a  w^ooden 
effigy  of  the  Virgin,  which  had  been  spared  by 
the  fire,  the  linen  covering  on  her  head  and 
the  plume  in  her  hand  remaining  unscathed. 
Then  were  dug  out  of  the  rock  the  crypt  of 
the  Aquilon  and,  above  it,  the  covered  walk  with 
their  short  columns  and  immense  vaults ;  and  a 
clock- tower  began  to  rise  over  the  arches  of 
the  church.  In  the  midst  of  these  labours  came 
the  invasion  of  Guy  de  Touars,  who  wished  to 
avenge  Arthur's  death  on  John  Lackland.  With 
400  Bretons  he  besieged  the  Mount ;  he  set 
fire  to  the  town  at  its  foot,  and  the  buildings  of 
the  Abbey  higher  up  were  destroyed  by  the  con- 
flagration, 1203.  Moreover,  in  his  fury  at  the  loss 
of  Normandy,  John  confiscated  the  English  posses- 
sions of  the  Abbey.  But  the  liberality  of  Philippe 
Augustus  and  the  genius  of  Jourdain,  the  first  truly 
French  abbot,  repaired  the  injury,  and  the  grand 
plan  of  Hildebert  II.  began  to  take  form.  Then 
w^ere  built  the  cellar  and  almonry,  vistas  of  arched 
walks  with  pillars  and  columns ;  to  these  \s^ere 
added  the  hall  of  the  guests,  la  Salle  des  Hotes, 
1217,  and  later  la  Salle  des  Chevaliers,  presenting  all 
the  exquisite  grace  and  elegance  of  the  Gothic  art 
of  that  age.     Dying,  the  abbot  left  behind  a  com- 
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plete  design  of  "  la  Merveille,"  which  to  this  day 
remains  a  jewel  and  a  marvel.  Under  his  successor 
%vere  added  the  dormitory  and  the  vast  vaulted 
hall,  lighted  by  fifty-nine  windows,  of  the  refectory. 
Three  years  later,  1228,  were  finished  the  cloisters, 
a  gem  so  exquisite  in  design  and  execution,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  richness  and 
delicacy,  the  subtle  charm  of  the  carvings,  which 
adorn  the  rows  of  columns.  This  part  of  the 
building  was  the  residence  of  the  monks,  whose 
number  had  increased  from  forty  to  sixty,  and  of  ^ 
their  pupils ;  here  they  lived,  cut  off  from  the 
world,  "  beholding  only  the  sea  and  the  sky."  The 
Abbey  had  become  immensely  wealthy  ;  the  monks, 
we  are  told,  drank  out  of  cups  "  circled  with  gold," 
and  "  rode  horses  with  rich  and  costly  caparison." 
There  was  need  for  the  defence  of  such  wealth.  \ 
A  donation  of  King  Louis  IX.,  who  returning  from 
his  first  crusade  performed  his  first  pilgrimage  to 
the  Mount,  enabled  the  abbot  to  extend  the  outer 
fortifications,  1256.  St.  Michel  became  a  fortress 
with  a  garrison  and  a  governor,  who  was  under 
the  orders  of  the  abbot.  Dark  and  stormy  days 
were  coming.  Three  times  the  lightning  fell  on  the 
Abbey  and  town  ;  but  the  ruin  was  quickly  repaired 
and  the  defences  strengthened.  The  war  with 
England  broke  out,  and  the  enemy,  master  of  Nor- 
mandy, established  himself  on  the  rock  of  Tom- 
belaine,  two  miles  to  the  north.  In  1335  the 
abbot  himself  commanded  the  garrison ;  he 
harassed  the  English  by  vigorous  sorties ;  he  had 
sometimes  Du  Guesclin  as  a  companion,  whose  wife, 
Tiphaine,  celebrated  as  astrologer  and  soothsayer, 
had  taken  refuge  on  the  Mount.  The  house  Du 
Guesclin  built  for  her  is  still  pointed  out,  but 
modern  restoration  has  left  little  of  the  old  resi- 
dence.    It  was  at  the  end  of  the  century,  during  a 
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pause  in  the  long  struggle,  that  the  barbican,  the 
round  towers,  and  walls  were  built  which  defend 
the  approach  to  the  Mount,  as  well  as  those  which 
to  the  north  and  the  south  climb  the  steep  rock. 
After  Agincourt  the  English  established  themselves 
again  on  Tombelaine ;  they  invested  the  rock  by- 
land  and  by  sea,  and  gained  over  the  abbot,  Robert 
Jolivet.  But  the  indignant  monks  chose  their 
prior,  Jean  Gonault,  in  his  place  ;  they  received 
succour  from  all  the  faithful  nobles  of  the  western 
provinces,  who  threw  themselves  into  the  fortress. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  made  every  effort  to  reduce 
the  last  Norman  stronghold. 

Fortifications  w^ere  erected  along  the  coast ; 
the  garrisons  of  Pontorson  and  Tombelaine  were 
strengthened  ;  a  fresh  force  of  12,000  men  under 
the  Earls  of  Suffolk  and  Salisbury  continued  the 
siege  with  renewed  vigour.  Their  first  attack  in 
1423  failed  ;  their  fleet  was  scattered  by  a  storm. 
Dunois  once  succeeded  in  crossing  the  lines  of 
investment  and  revictualling  the  fort.  Another 
time  a  fleet  from  Brittany  fought  its  way  through 
the  English  squadron  and  succoured  the  garrison. 
But  the  siege  continued,  growing  ever  more  terrible. 
Louis  d'Estouteville,  "  the  dear  and  faithful  cousin, 
councillor  and  chamberlain "  of  the  King  was 
appointed  governor  in  1425.  He  received  the  right 
of  coining  money ;  he  sold  the  jewels,  melted  down 
the  sacred  vessels,  many  of  which  had  been  com- 
mitted to  his  keeping  by  neighbouring  churches. 

For  ten  years  the  fortress  held  out  against  the 
besieging  force,  which  was  increased  to  20,000 
men.  The  bay  was  the  scene  of  many  furious  fights ; 
frequently  the  sandy  plain  was  reddened  with 
blood  and  strewn  with  dead  bodies.  The  garrison 
of  the  Mount,  reduced  to  119  knights  and  their 
men-at-arms,  sustained  a  tremendous  attack,  which 
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8,000  English  delivered  on  Monday  of  Quasimodo, 
1434.  Their  bombards  breached  the  barbican ; 
their  scaling  ladders  were  placed  against  the  outer 
walls,  when  the  drawbridge  descending,  the  knights 
made  a  sudden  sortie.  The  assailants  were  driven 
back  in  confusion,  leaving  behind  two  guns,  which 
are  shown  to  this  day  as  trophies.  Then  the 
enemies  began  to  lose  ground.  By  a  series  of 
vigorous  attacks  d'Estouteville  drove  them  out 
of  their  positions  along  the  coast,  and  finally 
captured  Granville.  A  treaty  in  1442  led  to  the 
final  retreat  of  the  English,  eight  years  later. 
Charles  VII.  gave  the  inhabitants  remission  of 
all  taxes  in  recognition  of  their  bravery.  The 
fame  of  St.  Michel,  mighty  in  battle,  spread 
further  than  ever  ;  pilgrims  from  all  coun- 
tries flocked  to  the  Mount.  All  tongues  and 
languages  were  heard  within  its  walls,  and  such 
were  the  crowds  which  thronged  up  the  steps  of 
the  church  that  frequently  persons  were  crushed 
and  trampled  to  death. 

Louis  XL  visited  repeatedly  the  Abbey,  and 
instituted  in  1469  the  Order  of  the  Military 
Knights  of  St.  Michel,  which  consisted  of  "  gentle- 
men whose  name  and  arms  were  without  reproach." 
Their  number  was  limited  to  thirty-six,  the  King 
himself  being  their  chief.  Their  ensign  was  "  a 
necklace  of  golden  scales  linked  in  golden  mail, 
bearing  an  image  of  St.  Michel,"  and  the  inscription, 
•'  Immensi  tremor  oceani."  The  King  presided 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Order  in  the  Salle  des 
Chevaliers.  In  keeping  with  the  character  of 
Louis  XL  were  the  subterranean  dungeons,  con- 
sisting of  the  most  ancient  parts  of  the  Abbey 
buildings,  which  by  his  orders  were  fitted  as 
prison  cells,  and  have  given  rise  to  gloomy  and 
terrible   tales.     On   the   strength    of    Royal   gifts 
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the  sides  of  the  hill  were  again  covered  with 
immense  scaffoldings,  and  an  army  of  workmen 
were  hoisting  with  pulleys  and  ropes  blocks  of 
granite ;  for  during  the  siege  the  choir  of  the 
church  had  collapsed  "  with  a  hideous  roar,"  shaking 
the  central  pillars.  Lightning  had  struck  the 
clock-tower,  melting  the  bells  and  destroying  the 
roof.  Earth  and  heaven  seemed  to  have  con- 
spired against  the  building.  But  the  work  was 
resumed ;  and  there  arose  over  the  glorious  win- 
dows of  the  choir  the  flying  buttresses,  the  soaring 
spire  bearing  on  its  summit  the  image  of  the  Arch- 
angel in  shining  golden  armour.  Within  sixty 
years,  in  1523,  was  accomplished  the  labour  of 
completing  the  noblest,  and  as  regards  position, 
the  grandest  church  of  France.  Successive  Kings 
continued  to  visit  the  Abbey — Francis  I.  and  his 
grandsons,  Charles  IX.  and  Henri  III.  In  their 
time  Mont  St.  Michel  had  one  more  siege  to 
sustain.  During  the  religious  wars  Count  Mont- 
gomery, having  taken  possession  of  Avranches, 
tried  to  capture  the  invincible  stronghold,  in 
1591.  He  took  up  his  position  on  the  rival  mount, 
Tombelaine.  He  beleaguered  St.  Michel,  and  cutting 
off  supplies  tried  to  starve  the  Abbey  into  sur- 
render. He  was  no  more  successful,  than  the 
English  had  been.  Then  he  employed  a  ruse. 
Gaining  over  a  soldier  of  the  garrison,  he  per- 
suaded him  to  hoist  his  men,  one  by  one,  by  the 
rope  running  over  the  wheel,  used  for  bringing 
up  provisions,  to  the  window  of  the  fortress.  But 
the  soldier  revealed  the  plot,  and  Montgomery  at 
night,  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  saw  his  men  hauled 
up  one  after  the  other,  disappearing  in  the  dark- 
ness. Each  one  as  he  reached  the  window  was 
seized,  dragged  into  a  neighbouring  room,  and 
despatched.      By   a   mere   chance   the   leader    dis- 
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covered  the  treachery,  of  which  he  himself  was  the 
victim,  and  escaped  being  taken  in  his  own  snare. 

In  modern  times  the  Abbey  has  reflected  the 
modern  history  of  France.  The  fighting  abbots  of 
the  English  wars  were  succeeded  by  non-resident 
princes  of  the  Church.  The  first  of  the  com- 
mendatory abbots  was  Cardinal  d'Estouteville,  a 
brother  of  the  Captain.  Amongst  his  successors 
was  Cardinal  de  Joyeuse,  who  had  to  be  com- 
pelled by  a  decree  of  Parliament  to  repair 
the  injury,  which  lightning  had  again  done  to 
the  tower  of  the  church.  Another  was  a  child 
<of  five,  a  brother  of  the  Duke  de  Guise.  We  can 
well  suppose  that  during  the  absence  of  their 
abbot,  irregularities  of  every  kind  were  rife 
amongst  the  monks,  who  were,  after  several  vain 
attempts  at  reform,  replaced  by  Benedictines  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Maur,  1622.  The  zeal  of  the  latter,  we 
are  told,  brought  new  life  to  the  monastery,  and 
attracted  crowds  of  pilgrims.  But  there  continued 
the  evil  of  non-resident  abbots ;  one  of  them  was 
a  German  baron ;  another,  Maurice  de  Broglie, 
in  1721,  obtained  the  Abbey  "for  600  bottles  of 
good  Burgundy,"  and  kept  it  for  thirty-nine  years. 

Mont  St.  Michel  was  becoming  a  State  prison. 
The  dungeons  of  Louis  XL  had  been,  from  the 
beginning,  filled  with  prisoners.  In  1520  "the  iron 
cage  "  held  Noel  Beda,  a  divine  who  had  preached 
against  Francis  I.  joining  the  King  of  England  on 
"  the  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold."  Now,  in  1745,  this 
-cage  attained  celebrity  through  the  fate  of  Du- 
bourg,  who  was  seized  on  Dutch  territory  for 
having  written  pamphlets  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Louis  XY.,  and  kept  confined,  until  the 
year  following  he  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings 
by  voluntary  starvation.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  pity  with  which  the  monks  tried  to  relieve 
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his  sorrows,  but  his  death  gave  rise  to  the  ghastly 
tale  of  a  prisoner  devoured  in  his  cell  by  rats.  The 
next  occupant  of  the  cage  was  the  poet  Desroches, 
author  of  lampoons  against  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour. A  fire,  which  occurred  in  1776,  enabled  the 
prisoners,  eighteen  in  number,  to  escape.  The 
western  front  of  the  church,  which  had  been 
greatly  injured  by  the  conflagration,  was  removed, 
and  with  it  the  three  western  arches  of  the  nave. 
During  the  Revolution  the  bells  were  taken  away 
with  the  exception  of  the  largest  one,  the  sound  of 
which  was  intended  to  direct  wanderers  in  the 
midst  of  the  mists  so  frequent  and  so  dangerous  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mount.  Vestments  and 
sacred  vessels  were  carried  off ;  many  of  the  books 
and  manuscripts  found  their  way  into  the  library  of 
Avranches.  The  Abbey  became  a  State  prison ;  300 
priests  were  locked  up  in  the  cells.  Many  notable 
political  prisoners  were  confined  in  the  old  halls. 
Until  1863  St.  Michel  remained  a  house  of  cor- 
rection. Numerous  are  the  stories  of  attempted 
escapes,  that  recall  the  adventures  of  the  Count  of 
Monte  Cristo ;  a  volume  has  been  published  of  the 
history  of  those  detained  in  "  this  Bastille  of  the 
West."  For  five  years,  until  1870,  the  Bishop  of 
Coutances  leased  the  buildings  and  revived  the 
religious  services.  With  his  own  resources,  aided 
by  the  donations  of  Napoleon  III.,  this  prelate  re- 
paired and  maintained  the  Abbey.  A  lease  given 
to  a  Religious  Order  for  six  years  expired  in  1880. 
Since  1874  Mont  St.  Michel  has  been  under  the 
care  of  architects  appointed  by  the  Ministry  des 
Beaux- Arts ;  their  work  of  research  and  restora- 
tion will,  we  trust,  present  anew  the  church  and 
Abbey  in  all  their  grandeur.  The  traveller,  cross- 
ing the  sand  of  the  sea,  entering  by  the  barbican 
the  mediaeval  stronghold,  walking  along  the  walls 
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and  towers  which  withstood  the  siege  of  the 
English,  cUmbing  up  the  one  narrow  and  steep 
road  which  has  seen  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  since 
the  days  of  Louis  IX.,  and  standing  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  church,  whence  the  eye  travels  over 
the  coasts  of  the  country  and  the  ocean  will  con- 
fess, that  all  he  has  beheld  along  the  Normandy 
coast  of  impressive  beauty  and  interest,  is  sur- 
passed by  Mont  St.  Michel. 
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Carolles,  346 
Carteret,  303 

Landscape  of,  804 

Cliffs  and  currents  of  the 

sea,  305 
Churches,  306 
Cateher  hill,  103 
Cauville,  132,  133 
Chausey  isles,  321,  329,  342-344 
Cherbourg,  260 

Lande  des  Morts,  261 
Tourlaville    Chateau,    261,. 

262 
History,  263-271 
Museum,  271 
Notre-Dame-du-VcEU,  272 
St.  Clement,  273 
Docks  and  breakwater,  274 
Visitors  and  trade,  275,  276 
Hotels,      casino,     theatre, 

277,  278 
Arsenal  and  fortifications, 
279,  280 
Courseulles,  220,  223 
Coutainville,  321 

Birthplace     of     Tourville. 
322,  323 
Coutances,  323,  324 
Creances,  318 
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CriquebcBuf-en-Caux,  125 
Criqueboeuf,  Calvados,  172 

DikLLBS,  Grandes,  104 

Petites,  104 
Deauville,  183 

Memory  of  Duke  de  Morny, 

184,  185 
Terrace  and  villas,  185-187 
St.  Augustin,  187 
Hotels,  188 
Old  Deauville,  188 
Notre-Dame  -  de-la  -  D61ivr- 
ande,  221 
Derchigny  Chateau,  55 
D^route,   Passage    de   la,   288, 

305,  306 
Dielette,  299 
Dieppe — 

Early  history,  60-65 
Dieppe     sailors     and      ex- 
plorers, 65,  66,  69,  70,  80 
The  English  wars,  64,  65, 

66-68 
Ango,  the  merchant  prince, 

69,  70 
St.  Eemy,  71,  72 
St.  Jacques,  72,  73 
The  Chateau,  67,  68 
The  Keformation,  73-77 
Henry  IV.  in   Dieppe  and 
the    Battle     of    Arques, 
78,  79 
The  reign   of  Louis  XIV., 

80,  81 
Persecution  of  Protestants, 

82-84 
Du  Quesne,  84,  85 
Bombardment  of,  85,  86 
Richard  Simon,  86,  87 
During    the    time    of    the 
Revolution     and     Napo- 
leon I.,  87,  88 
The  Duchess  de  Berry,  88 


Dieppe  (continued) — 

A  modern  watering-place  r 
Casino,  Museum,  Docks^ 
89,  90 

Dives,  202,  203,  207 
The  Market,  209 
The  Church,  210-212 
The  Hostellerie,  212-213 
The  history  of,  213-215 

Douve  river,  235 

Douvrcs  Church,  222 

Dun  river,  94 

Durdent  river,  103 

Eaulnb  valley,  51 
Ecrehou  islands,  321 
EnglesqueviUe,  230 
Epinay  farm,  123 
Essarts  rocks,  the,  222 
Etretat— 

Petit-Val   and    Grand- Val,. 

125 
Visitors,  126,  127 
Notre-Dame,  127,  128 
Cliff  scenery,  128-130 
Eu— 

Sainte-Croix-de-Flamenge  - 

ville,  24,  29 
Under  the  Dukes  of   Nor- 
mandy, 25-32 
Notre-Dame,  27,  30,  31,  32, 

33,  35,  36,  43,  46-50 
Under  the  house  of  Artoisr 
32-36 
The  house  of  Cleves,  36- 

37 
The  house  of  Guise,  37-40 
The  Castle,  37,  38,  51 
The  Jesuit  College,  38, 39, 50 
The  Grande  Mademoiselle, 

40,  41 
The  Duke  du  Maine,  42 
The  Duke   de    Ponthi^vre, 
43 
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Eu  {continued) — 

The  Eevolution,  the  first 
Empire,  Louis  Phihppe, 
43,  44,  45 

Faguet,  Cape,  122 
Fecamp,  early  history,  106-108 
Under   the  Dukes  of  Nor- 
mandy, 108-111 
The    Abbey,   history,   108, 

109-111,  112-114 
The  troubles  of  the  Refor- 
mation and  of  the  Eevo- 
lution, 114,  115,  116 
The  present  building,  118, 

119 
St.  Etienne,  120 
The  distillery,  121,  122 
Excursions    in    the   neigh- 
bourhood, 122,   123 
Flamanville,  300 
Chateau,  301 
Fontenaille,  Demoiselle  de,  225 
Fontenay,  244 
Formigny  battle,  232,  233 
Franceville,  217 
Frefosse,  Castle  of,  129 

Gatteville  lighthouse,  256,  257 
Town,  257 

Gauzeville,  123 

Georges-de-la-Riviere,  St.,  309 

Gerfleur  valley,  303,  307 

Germain-sur-Ay,  St.,  314 

Glatigny,  201 

Chateau,  202 
Manor,  313 

Gonneville,  821 

Graincourt,  55 

Grainval,  124 

Grandcamp,  224,  229,  231 

Granville,  327 

The  forest  of  Scyssi,  328, 329 
The  early  Normans,  330 
The  English  wars,  331-334 


Granville  {continued) — 
Notre-Dame,  332 
The  wars  of  the  eighteenth 

century,  334-336 
The  Eevolution,  337,  338 
The  wars  of  Napoleon  I., 

339,  340 
The    modem    town     and 

hotels,  340,  341 
Graville-Sainte-Honorine,  150 
The  Priory,  150 
History,  151,  152 

Hague,  La,  Cape,  288,  291 

Hague  Dycke,  286,  292 

Harfleur,  134 

History,  153-155 

St.  Martin,  155,  156,  157 

Hautot,  91 

Havre — 

Early  history,  134-137 
Religious  wars,  138-140 
Louis  XIV.  to  Napoleon  L, 

141-144 
Modern  times,  145-146 
Public  buildings,  146 
Notre-Dame,  139,  147 
Docks  and  harbour,  146-148 
The  Library,  148 
Adresse,  Ste,  148 
Cape  la  H^ve,  149 

Haye  du  Puits,  La,  312 

Helleville,  296 

Hennequeville,  174 

Herman ville,  220 

Heuland  Cross,  202,  206 

Hoc,  Pointe  du,  153 

Honfleur,  134 

Harbour  and  docks,  157,158 
History,  15&-166 
La  Lieutenance,  158,  166 
St.  Catherine,  167 
St.  Etienne,  168 
Museum   and  Town   Hall, 
168,  169 
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Honfleur  (contimied) — 

St.  L^onhard,  170 

Notre-Dame,  170 
Hougue,  La,  244,  246 

Battle  of,  247-257 
Hougue,  St.  Vaast-la-,  268,  288 

Harbour  and  fort,  253,  254 
Houlgate,  203,  207,  209,  224 
Huon,  Mount,  21,  52 

IsiGNY,  231,  234 

Jauville  Chateau,  103 
Jean-le-Thomas,  St.,  346 
Jersey,  306,  310,  329,  340 
Jobourg,  289-292 
Joli  Bois,  Mount, 
Jouin,  St.,  131,  132 

Landemer,  284 
Langrune,  222 
Lassay  Chateau,  199-201 
Laurent-Plage-d'Or,  St.,  22 
Lessay,  312 

Church,  315 

Fair,  316,  317 
Lessay,  Lande  de,  314,  318 
Levi  Cape,  258 
Lillebonne,  134 
Lion-sur-Mer,  220 
Louvi^res,  230 
Luc,  222 

Maisy,  231 
Marcouf,  St.,  241 

Abbey,  242 

Isles  of  St.  Marcouf,  243 
Marguerite,  St.,  93 
Marie-du-Mont,  St.,  238 

Church,  239 

Seafront,  240 
Marigny,  226 
Martin,  St.,  288 
Martin-aux-Buneaux,  St.,  104 
Martinvasts,  298 


24 


M^re  Eglise,  Ste,  237 
Mers,  22,  23 
MervUle,  216 

Pointe  dc  Merville,  217 
Mirosmenil  Chateau,  91 
Moitiers  d'Allonne,  Les,  302 
Montmartin-sur-Mer,  326 
Mont  St.  Michel,  329 

Eule     over      neighbouring 
towns,  330-333 

Foundation,  348 

Quicksands,  353 

Tombelaine,  355 

General  plan  of  buildings, 
356,  387 

Abbey  and  cloisters,  358, 359* 

Besieged  by  the   English, 
359-361 

Completion  of  church,  262 

Later  abbots,  362,  363 

State  prison,  363,  364 

Olonde  valley,  308,  310,  312 
Omonville-la-Rogue,  286-288 
Orne  river,  202 
Orval,  327 
Ouistreham,  219,  224 

Pair,  St.,  344,  345 
Penne-de-Pic,  171 
Pernelle,  254 
Pierre-EgUse,  St.,  258 
Pierre-du-Mont,  St.,  254 
Pierre-en-Port,  St.,  105 
Pieux,  Les,  296,  297 
Piron,  319 
Portbail,  309 

Church  of  Notre-Dame,  810 

Church  of  St.  Martin,  311 
Port-en-Bessin,  225,  226 

Excursions    from    to     Ar- 
gouges  Chateau  de,  227 

Fosses-du-Soucy,  227 
PourviUe,  91 
Puys,  58 
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QUERQUEVILLE,  281-283 

Quettehou,  252 
Quiberville,  93 
Quillebceuf,  134 
Quineville,  244,  252 

Rauville,  217,  218 
Requeville,  825 
Riva  Bella,  220 
Rozel,  Le,  302 

Sanvic,  149 
Saone  valley,  93 
Scie  valley,  91 
Selune  valley,  353 
Sen^quet  lighthouse,  320] 
Silleron  manor,  97 
Sionville,  299 
Surtainville,  302 
Surville,  313 
Sylvam,  St.,  103 

Tancarville,  134,  157 
Tonne ville,  283 
Touques — 

Castle,  190-192,  195 

St.  Thomas,  192 

Market-hall,  193 

St.  Peter's,  193 

St.  Germain-de-Bonneville, 
194 

Stud  farm,  195 

Excursions  from,  196 
Tourgeville,  201 
Treport — 

Seafront  and  Casino,  13,  14 

History,      English      wars. 
Abbey  of  St.  Michel,  14-16 

Reformation    and   modern 
times,  17,  18 

St.  Jacques,  18,  19,  20 

Town-hall    and    Croix    du 
Musoir,   20,  21 

Modern  town,  21,  22 


Trouville,  171 

First  beginnings,  175,  176 
Chapel  St.  Jean,  177 
Notre-Dame-des  -  Victoires, 

178 
Seafront  and  Casino,  178- 

180 
Notre  -  Dame-du  -  Bon  -  Se- 

cours,  181 
Villas    and    chalets,    181- 

183 

Ukville  Hague,  284 

Vaches  Noires,  208 
Val-aux-Clercs,  123 
Valery-en-Caux,  St.,  98 

History,  98- 101 

Modern  town,  church,  101— 
102 
Varengeville,  92 
Vasoury,  171 
Vau ville,  292 

Priory  St.  Hermel,  293 
Ver-sur-Mer,  223 
Veules-les-Roses — 

Villas  and  chalets,  94 

St.  Martin,  95 

History,  96,  97 
Veulettes,  103 
Veys,  Bay  de,  235,  244 
Vierville-sur-Mer,  229 
Villers-sur-Mer,  203 

Chateau,  204-206 
Villerville,  173 
Vinnemerville  church,  104 
Virandeville,  297 
Vire,  234,  235 
Voye  du  Roi,  La,  228 

Teres  valley,  51,  52 
Yport,  124 
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HOTEL  ROYAL 
DIEPPE 

Five  hours  from  London;  three  hours  from  Paris. 

OPEN  JULY  to  OCTOBER 
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La 


FINEST  Hotel  in  Normandy.  Best  position  on 
sea  front,  close  to  the  Casino,  and  commanding 
beautiful  uninterrupted  views  from  every  room. 
Balconies  to  all  windows.  Luxurious  self-contained 
suites.  Golf,  Tennis,  Yachting,  Trout  Fishing,  &c. 
An  ideal  centre  for  motoring  excursions  over  the 
excellent  Normandy  roads  to  the  numerous  places 
of  picturesque  and  historic  interest  in  the   vicinity. 

Illustrated  TarifF  booklets  at  any  of  the 
GORDON  HOTELS,  or  the  Company's  Central 
Offices,  2,  Adelphi  Terrace,  London,  W.C. 
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